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Recordings 


TEACHING AIDS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES, SCIENCE, AND HEALTH CLASS¥:. 
available through the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Recordings of selected radio programs from the “Cavalcade of America” seri 
heard every Monday evening, 8:00 P.m., Eastern Standard Time, over NBC. Eac’; 
record set is a teaching-learning unit, dramatizing a significant, historically authenti- 
event in the life and development of America. Leading characters are portrayed | 
best-known stage and screen stars. These records are made especially for education: ' 
use, and all commercial references of the original broadcast are deleted. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
The Constitution of the United States—Events leading up to the end of the Confedera- 
tion, the necessity for a Constitution, its acceptance, and the Inauguration of Georg: 
Washington. 
Francis Scott Key—Scenes in the life of Francis Scott Key featuring events leading 
to the composition of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Abraham Lincoln—Events in the life of Abraham Lincoln from his election to the 
Presidency and his departure for Washington to his assassination and funeral. Starring 
Raymond Massey. : 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet—Features incidents in the life of “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” the poet whose “Old Ironsides” idealized the frigate Constitution, 
the wit and essayist, and the physician whose studies in puerperal fever were a great 
contribution to medical science. 
Sam Houston—Portrays the work of Sam Houston in winning Texan sovereignty from 
Mexico, making Texas an empire and finally securing annexation. Starring Walter 
Huston. 
Benedict Arnold—Events during the Revolution leading to Benedict Arnold’s attempt 
to sell West Point to the British, his flight to England, and his lonely, dishonored 
life after the war. Starring Claude Rains. 
Robert E. Lee—Scenes from the life of Robert E. Lee. 
Thomas Paine—Scenes in England and the United States describing his experiences 
and contributions to the cause of liberty in America and his influence on the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Especially useful in connection with the study of the Bill of 
Rights. 
Nancy Hanks—Scenes from the lonely, visionary life of the mother of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
Jane Addams of Hull House—Dramatization of events, including scenes at Hull House, 
during the life of Jane Addams as she struggled to improve the living and working 
conditions of our people during our rapid industrial expansion. Starring Helen Hayes. 
Susan B. Anthony—Events in the life of the great inspiring leader for women’s em2n- 
cipation; authentic picture of social conditions in the United States during the iate 
nineteenth century. Starring Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Valley Forge—Maxwell Anderson’s radio drama depicting General Washington’s 1 al- 
ization of the hopelessness of the war, his determination to accept terms of peace f:»m 
General Howe, and the persuasion by his men to continue fighting. 
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Walt Whitman—The theme of this fantasy stresses Whitman’s influence upon Ameri- 
can life. 
The Undefended Border—Stephen Vincent Benét’s dramatized story of the three thou- 
sand miles of undefended border between Canada and the United States, which has 
existed since 1817 as a bond of international trust, good will, and faith. Starring | 
Raymond Massey. 
As a Man Thinketh—Features Thomas Cooper’s struggle to maintain for Americans 
their right to free opinion; his challenge of the Alien and Sedition Act in 1798. Espe- 
cially useful in connection with the study of the Bill of Rights. Starring Claude Rains. 
Dr. Franklin Goes to Court—Scenes in the life of Benjamin Franklin in which the stra- 
tegic diplomat minus wig and sword wins the French Court and carries home the 
treaties that ultimately resulted in the independence of the United States. 
Roger Williams—Story of this valiant advocate of religious freedom and his efforts for 
the ultimate provision in the Constitution assuring religious freedom. Especially useful 
in connection with the study of the Bill of Rights. 
Andrew Jackson—Features scenes of the young manhood of Andrew Jackson and his 
fight to bring law and order to the American wilderness. 
John Brown—A stirring drama of the pre-Civil War conflicts centering about the 
person of the fanatical John Brown who sought first to make Kansas a free state and 
later to establish a new republic for emancipated slaves. His capture, trial, and hang- 
ing for treason. 
John Fitch—Dramatization of the inventor of the steamboat; his struggles against 
disbelief; his firm adherence to his idea and his conviction that one day it would 
be realized. Starring Thomas Mitchell. 
Tisquantum—Features the story of the Indian who was captured and sold into Spanish 
slavery by English traders and later returned to New England to welcome the Pilgrims, 
conclude a peace treaty, and teach them how to hunt, fish, and plant corn. Starring 
Sam Jaffe. 
FOR SCIENCE AND HEALTH CLASSES 
(All facts authentic and significant) 

Walter Reed (Cure of Yellow Fever)—Features the American soldier-physician and 
his efforts to discover, clarify, and take steps to eradicate the disease called “Yellow 
Jack.” 
The Mystery of the Spotted Death (Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever) —How it was con- 
quered by medical scientists who devoted and sacrificed their lives in its solution. 
Red Death (Cure of Pellagra)—Dramatization of a dreaded disease current among 
the poor people of the South. 
Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time approximately 25-30 
niinutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities. 

Size A—3-12" (5-6 sides) records at 78 ae Size A 

records may be played on an ordinary p graph $6.00 per set 
Size B—1-16” (2 sides) record at 33-1/3 r.p.m. Size B records are played 
on a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 33-1/3 r.p.m.....$4.00 
» records can be rented. 
shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders. 
listed records are available on order from: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Proceedings of the 


Thirty-Third Annual Convention 


of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


February 26 to March 2, 1949 


Convention Theme: Education for Tomorrow’s Youth 





UE to the large number of participants on the program of 

the Convention, the Proceedings will appear as two vol- 

umes. This issue of THE BULLETIN is the first volume. It in- 

cludes the Proceedings of all the General Sessions, the Busi- 

ness Meeting, the Annual Financial Report of the Association, 

Constitution of the Association with all amendments as of date, 
and some of the Discussion papers. 

The May issue of THE BULLETIN, as the second volume, 
will contain the balance of the presentations of the twenty- 
eight Discussion Groups held on Monday and Tuesday atfter- 
noons, February 28 and March 1. 











HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the depart- 

ment of secondary-school administration of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who 
are interested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The 
Association publishes THe BuLLetin and Stupent Lire eight times, monthly, 
luring the school year from October to May inclusively. It conducts research 
tudies in secondary education and has many services for members. Member- 
hip is five dollars per year, payable to the Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elick- 
r, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following is a report of this Thirty-Third Annual Convention held 
't the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, from February 26 to March 2, 1949. 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not necessarily 
*nderse any individual group or organization or opinion, ideas, or judgments ex- 
‘ressed in any of the papers encompassed in these proceedings. 
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Ginst General Session 
Saturday, February 26, 1949, 11:00 A. M., Gold Room 


Presipinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis. 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
Following the Presentation of Colors by students of the Du Sable High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, and the singing of The Star Spangled Banner by the 
audience, the Du Sable High School choir, with Mildred Repke as conductor, 
presented a short musical program. 
Butler Laughlin, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of High Schools, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, welcomed the high-school admin- 
istrators to Chicago with the following remarks: 


Wanted—A New Pattern for Secondary Education 
BUTLER LAUGHLIN 


HE great Prairie State, the home of Abraham Lincoln, and our great 
City, the home of the far-seeing, forward thinker, Peter M. Altgeld, 


and the home of one of our most famous authors, Carl Sandburg, wish to 
welcome the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

It is a great opportunity for the schools of Chicago to have so many 
outstanding school people who are interested in youth assemble with us 
for a professional meeting. We are confident that the City of Chicago 
will live up to expectations and furnish you with the stimulus needed for 
a successful convention. We are hoping that a number of you will have 
an opportunity to visit some of the schools of Chicago and the Chicago 
area before leaving the city. 

I bring greetings from our popular General Superintendent, Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, the principals and teachers of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

EDUCATION FOR A MODERN WORLD 

What do young people need to know and do? This is in the mind: 
cf many administrators and public-minded citizens. A Common answe: 
*is—they need to know how to live in a modern world. They need to know 
how to live in a world with fast transportation, instantaneous commun: 
cation, maximum production, and a world with all kinds of interrelate 
social problems. Youth can understand, and they are interested in th: 


Butler Laughlin is Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Secondar; 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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modern, critical issues of the day. Not long ago some one made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I need to keep alive; to know my body, and how to 
nourish it, and keep it strong and beautiful. I need a mate and a home, 
to understand sex, to know how to love and cherish my family, and to 
build my house well, and cultivate my scene. I need work, to know how 
io work, to respect work, and to enjoy it. I need to know my country 
and the world, their history, and the true forces that make them what 
they are, and the factors that stall them from being what they might 
be, and the keys to better economic judgment.” Youth needs to know 
many other things. Does our present program furnish the fullest offer- 
ing? Do our students stay with us and take what we have to offer? 
Do they feel satisfied in our school system? 


How shall we build our program? It should take into consideration 
the fact that all the children of all the people are to receive benefit. 
When fifty-five per cent of the nation’s total student body. fail to finish 
school there is an indication that there is something wrong with the pro- 
gram, or there is some other controlling factor. It may be economic. In 
Chicago last year fifty-seven per cent of the youth were graduated. A 
large loss is represented here. When we consider that many who were 
graduated received very little value, then our offering is not very good, 
and our young people are not placing a very high value on our school 
offering. They drop out because they are not interested or because their 
iolks cannot afford to keep them in school. Either of these causes repre- 
sents one which can be remedied. I wonder which one it is. I hasten to 
add that our schools are doing a better job than they ever have done. 
Our youth are much more able to read, discuss, express themselves, and do all 
the school work better than ever before. I defy the critic of the schools 
to show that our product is not better than it was twenty years ago. 
This is not enough. We can do much better. In thinking through our pro- 
gram there are two characteristics which should be kept in mind. The 
cflering should not only be worthwhile and interesting to the adult mind, 
but it should be capable of being translated in terms of a youth program, 
built around the needs of youth in the community, immediate and distant. 
Young people need to know the vital life situations in their community, 
in the nation, and in the world. The needs are not all subject-matter 
reeds, but all make use of the subject matter. Our professional under- 
‘anding of teaching has made it possible for us to deal with the tra- 
‘itional subject matter, and yet have time available for other things. 
"he printed page is no longer the only source of information. We still 
weed this method, but there are many other effective means. We know the 
icading process today. We did not know it thirty years ago. The high 
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school should be a place for youth to live and grow. From the age ot 
twelve to twenty, the most vital years of the development of democratic 
processes—the formal training of the past is not enough. 

Our school program should be set up in terms of the ability anc 
the needs of the student, and to recognize the direction in which the socia! 
order is moving. There is some evidence that the rights of the individual! 
must be recognized and that these must be thought of in the light oi 
what is ordinarily called the democratic practices. The activities, materials 
and techniques, will determine our end product. It should always be kepi 
in mind that free, open discussion, and not indoctrination, will end in 
understanding. The ways of democracy must be taught. The method: 
used are important. If we use the method of Russian communism, we will, 
in the end, have a Russian communist. If we use the method of demo- 
cratic processes we will have a democratic product. The curriculum otf 
secondary education should be organized in terms of a modern culture— 
a total world culture. The local community should be the starting point. 
The activities, materials, and methods, should be in accordance with the 
needs of the students. At least two criteria should be in the mind of the 


principal and his staff: 


ALL YOUTH NEED A BASIC GENERAL EDUCATION 

First, all youth need a basic general education. In this case the only 
standard which is available is the ability of the student. Today we are 
in need of general education much more than any other phase of life. 
There is a cultural lag which points to the fact that the masses have not 
received in the past, enough general education to understand the vital 
social issues. It is generally known that we know how to produce enough 
of the necessities of life, but we are short when it comes to distribution. 
We just do not know how to distribute the buying power. This is the big 


issue of the time. 


RECOGNIZE VOCATIONAL NEEDS OF WORK-A-DAY WORLD 
In the second case, we need to recognize the vocational needs of 
industry, business, and the professions. In these fields the standards sei 
up by industry, business and the professions should be met. It is no use 
to turn out a college prep student unless he is able to meet the demands 
cf the university. In general education a-child should pass if he is working 
up to his ability. In vocational education a student should fail unless he 
meets the standards set up by business or the professions. 
EXPERIENCE IN TERMS OF MODERN COMMUNITY 


The following areas should be recognized as part of the social order 
and the needs and ability of youth. All youth need experience, not th: 
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same, in the areas of the sciences. The experience should be in terms of 
a modern community. They should include the three fundamental sciences 
—biological, physical and the social sciences. These are a part of general 
education and should be kept within the range of all students. In addition 
to the sciences there is another field which is of fundamental: importance— 
that is the field of communications. The communications should be 
taught by all teachers in the secondary level. Another field which is of 
fundamental importance is found in the area of the appreciations—they 
are quite often called art, literature, and music. We need these for a 
variety of reasons. In addition to the general education mentioned there 
is the one of vocations—or earning a living. In this case a rather broad 
definition of the vocation is used. The areas should be considered on at 
least three levels;—first, the lower level, or laborer. About sixty per cent 
of our youth will do work for which little education is necessary. They 
learn on the job. What they need in the high school is good general 
education which will produce good citizens. A second field is found in 
the skilled trades. Our technical schools are doing, and can do, very well 
in this area. Youth needs to work in a family of trades, and not specialize 
in one. The understanding and appreciation of the use of tools and ma- 
chines is of more value than too much specialization. Trade training on a 
specific job often leaves youth without a job in a few years. There are 
many reasons why we urge that youth get acquainted with a number of 
trades. In addition to the two just mentioned, youth needs a carefully 
worked out curriculum to prepare for technical research and for the pro- 
fessions. These are the university people. We need to give more time to the 
selection of education for youth with talent. Mediocrity should not be ac- 
cepted. We need leaders in politics, government, technology, science, 
teaching, law, and the church. Let us set up a program to take care of 
youth with ability. 
DEMOCRACY DEPENDS ON EDUCATION 


The democratic procedures depend on an educated people. This edu- 
cation must be the foundation for such an understanding and acceptance. 
The American way of life has grown too complex to move forward with- 
vut a better understanding and acceptance of the fundamental phases of 
life. If we wish a society of free people, the foundation must be laid in 
in educational program which will influence all our people. The youth of 
jur country must accept a program of broad general education. This pro- 
sram must be of interest and accepted value. The secondary school is 
-esponsible for the most important period in the development of youth; 
ind the secondary-school principal must accept this responsibility and 
lan his program accordingly. 
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President Clarence E. Blume introduced Sumner T. Pike as the first 
speaker on the program. 


Education for the Atomic Age 
SUMNER T. PIKE 


E in the Atomic Energy Commission and you of the Secondary- 

School Principals’ Association are coming to be old friends in this 
atomic education business. I remember that last year our former Commis- 
sioner, Mr. W. W. Waymack, addressed this same group on the subject 
of education and its atomic age responsibilities. And I recall that under 
your auspices, the Chairman of the Commission last June delivered from 
the Gettysburg High School, in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, a Commence- 
ment address directed to all high-school students throughout America. I 
am mindful, also, of our staff’s close professional relationship with your 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Paul E. Elicker, in Washington, and oi your 
pioneering efforts in seeking for education on atomic energy a high priority 
in the secondary-school curriculum. And if one may judge from the many 
reports we are constantly: receiving, you should feel a sense of real satis- 
faction with the progress that is being made in bringing an under. 
standing of atomic energy into the schoolroom. 

Your spade-work seems to be paying off in accomplishments. Already 
the individual and collective efforts of educators in this direction are 
taking on the proportions of what may well be a chain-reaction in teacher 
education. This is certainly most encouraging to those of us in the Com- 
mission, who feel the urgency of widespread understanding of the funda- 
mentals of atomic energy. 

REVIEW OF THE PROGRAM 

Perhaps it is appropriate to talk for a few minutes on just what is 
being done, and see whether or not we all agree we're on the right track. 
One thing that impresses me, particularly, is the fact that the majority of 
you in education recognize that teacher self-education about atomic energy 
comes before classroom teaching. We adults discover, frequently, that chil- 
dren are way ahead of us in comprehension of this great aew force. 

Last week in New York City, I attended the first session of a highly 
important teacher-training course, sponsored by the Board of Education. 
Nearly 800 science and social studies teachers were in attendance. This was 
the first of a series of fifteen meetings, designed to educate the educators— 


Sumner T. Pike is Commissioner of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 
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designed to equip the City’s teachers with up-to-date information on atomic 
energy. I was impressed with the scope of the program they intend to 
cover, ranging as it does from a basic consideration of the scientific facts 
of atomic energy, through its present benefits, to a discussion of its many 
social and economic implications. I said to those teachers that when they 
completed their course, with its suggested collateral reading, they should 
consider themselves about as well informed and well grounded a group of 
educators as one might find anywhere, both on atomic energy itself and on 
the place of atomic energy in the schools and in our whole society. It would 
be good if this New York idea should spread into countless other school sys- 
tems throughout the country. It strikes me as a sound approach to that 
teacher understanding we are talking about. 

We all know that education is a continuing process, but this has seldom 
been illustrated more clearly than by the educational situation related to 
atomic energy. Some of the principals and teachers in the New England area 
have been finding it out and in a most constructive and profitable manner. 
You, as prinicpals, are all acquainted with the workshop technique in teacher 
education. In Boston during the past Christmas recess, a successful and sig- 
nificant workshop on atomic energy education took place. This workshop was 
attended by about sixty school principals and teachers representing the New 
England States. They worked together for four days, listened to speakers and 
entered into discussions. At the end of their sessions, they established a per- 
manent atomic energy workshop committee to be responsible for the imple- 
mentation of atomic education programs in the several localities they repre- 
sented. Each, in this way, hopes to become an educational promoter of sorts, 
and provide the spark in his own and other school systems. By continued 
association, these teachers hope to conduct more workshops (five are sched- 
uled for next summer) out of which will come, it is hoped, program plans 
which other teachers may follow. This is good. These people are developing 
their own programs, by themselves, in the true democratic fashion of edu- 
cation in this country. This workshop idea is spreading. In Nebraska, for 
instance, a two-weeks’ session is scheduled for next June at the University. 
The Nebraska group has already laid the ground work for understanding 
through a pre-workshop, three-day conference last fall. All the schools of 
Nebraska are feeling the impact of these efforts. 


Example of activity might be continued, and would constitute a for- 
nidable chronicle. Iowa is developing teaching units for use in high-school 
lasses in science and social studies, under the sponsorship of the State De- 
vartment of Public Instruction and the University of Iowa. A workshop for 
\‘igh-school teachers on atomic education has been ‘held on the campus of the 
‘Jniversity of Kansas. Atomic energy was the subject of an eight weeks’ ses- 
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sion at the University of Illinois during the summer of 1948. More ar 
planned for New York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. American teachers ar 
making atomic energy their business all over the. country—from Whit 
Plains, New York, to Kelso, Washington. Herkimer, New York; Erie, Penn 
sylvania; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Superior, Wisconsin; Quincy, Massachv 
setts; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Deming, Washington—all of these have ai 
tempted, and are succeeding, to integrate the study of this new phenome 
non into the total school program. It is a heartening progress. 

These are some approaches to this matter of teacher-training. Undoub: 
edly, you as educators have many more ideas, and you have probably alread: 
put them to good use. I am only trying to say this: the more we have o 
this kind of activity the better, because, before we achieve student under 
standing, we must have teacher understanding—and interest! 

We are also encouraged at the attention that is being given to atomi- 
education in your professional journals. Here is an effective medium for de- 
veloping that continuing interest I am talking about. Success in atomic en- 
ergy education demands continuing interest; therefore, it is to be hoped that 
your magazines and journals will continue to report and. interpret the na- 
tional atomic energy program, the facts of atomic science, and the implica- 
tions of this new force. 

I have talked to some extent, in general terms, about what is being 
done. I believe you, as educators, are on the right track. In all your efforts, 
you are to be especially commended for recognizing that atomic energy is 
not a separate subject that can be completely isolated in the school curricu- 
lum, but that it pervades many areas—history, geography, English, etc., as 
well as physics and chemistry. Being aware of that, you have also recognized 
that instruction in atomic energy cannot be squeezed into a week or three 
weeks and then forgotten. It is a thing of continuing growth, which requires 
continuing attention. 

WHY UNDERSTAND ATOMIC ENERGY? 

Now you probably have a few questions you’d like to ask me, and | 
think I know what some of them are going to be. This would seem to be 
as good a place as any to try to answer some of them. I can imagine that 
one of the first questions you will ask is why do we consider this under- 
standing of the whole subject of atomic energy so impértant—why is 
that principals and teachers, particularly, should be well informed? In « 
very real and broad sense you are training tomorrow’s citizenship. Your 
students of today will be the voters of the next generation. Atomic energ 
is already bringing with it great questions of public policy. It will brin; 
more. The proper handling of these problems will demand an informe! 
public understanding, so that we will not come to consider atomic energ) 
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the prerogative of the expert, and thus leave to others decisions which 
are properly the citizen’s. Students can understand atomic energy; it is not 
too deep or too remote from their daily lives. As has been said many times, 
once the people have the facts they can be depended upon to make wise 
and common sense decisions. 


WHAT FACTS SHOULD YOU KNOW? 


What are some of the facts you need to know so that you may con- 
vey them to your students? 

First of all, there is the public policy of this nation on atomic energy 
as set down in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. This Act has been called 
unique in American history, providing as it does for complete government 
control of all development and ‘production in this whole field of nuclear 
energy. The bases of this policy need to be understood. The reasons pro 
and con are important equipment for the citizen of the future who will 
have the responsibility of helping to decide whether this policy shall 
stand or be modified. 

Secondly, as an important part of their preparation for future citizen- 
ship, your students will need to know how the atomic energy program 
authorized by the act is carried on and what it costs. They will need to 
know something about the magnitude of its operations, which extend 
athwart the globe for thousands of miles—from the Belgian Congo to 
Eniwetok Atoll. They will need to understand the purposes of these 
operations—weapons to safeguard the national defense and security so 
long as international control is not attained, the development of atomic 
power, the accumulation of new knowledge, and the application of atomic 
energy in medicine, agriculture, and industry, now and in the future. 

Thirdly, the simple physical facts of the structure of the nucleus and 
the processes whereby energy is released and controlled for man’s pur- 
poses are essential to straight thinking about atomic energy. These facts 
are no more difficult to seize and to hold than the facts about the atom 
and its chemical behavior which generations of students have assimilated. 
It is no more necessary that one be a specialist in nuclear physics in 
order to grasp and retain these facts than it is necessary to be an auto- 
motive engineer in order to understand the working principle of internal 
combustion engines. The study of these facts in this spirit certainly is 
the starting point of atomic energy education. 


ATOMIC ENERGY EDUCATION: WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 
There seems to be a disposition in some quarters to believe that the 
Atomic Energy Commission should bear the responsibility for outlining 
corriculum changes and for providing teaching materials for use by the 
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schools in carrying on such education. This we of the commission strong]; 
disbelieve. We are triply glad, therefore, to see the progress that is bein; 
made by the school people of this country in the development of effectiv: 
programs through the recognized and acceptable channels of publi 


education. 


Surely I do not need to labor long or strenuously the argument o: 
why an executive agency of the Federal government should not take unt: 
itself the development of curriculum and teaching materials for the school: 
of the United States. This would be a major change in policy which ca» 
only be decided by the legislative arm of the Federal government—th: 
Congress. The Commission does not hold with those who seem to believ: 
that some wise men in Washington or elsewhere are entitled by some 
mystic endowment of superiority to tell people either what fact they should 
learn or what they should think about what they learn, and what policies 


they should adopt. 


But the Commission is ready to help principals and teachers secure 
the information they decide they need to carry on their own teaching pro- 
grams. But it is the teacher’s role, not the Commission’s, to interpret these 
facts, and adapt and translate them to appropriate classroom use. 


Neither this Commission nor any other executive agency of govern- 
ment can arrogate to itself the function of prescribing to the people what 
future policies and programs they should follow. It is the essence of our 
democracy that the executive agencies of the government are the servants 
of the people carrying through the policies they decide, and not the mas- 
ters of the people imposing policies and enforcing actions. Therefore, in 
the field of portraying for the citizens of the present and the citizens of 
the future, the social and the political implications of the facts of nuclear 
fission and the operations of the atomic energy industry, the Commission 
does not aim to figure. We Commissioners may from time to time raise 
questions for public consideration. But the guidance of this consideration 
by the students in the schools is a matter for the public servants who oper- 


ate the schools, not for the public servants who operate the atomic energy 
industry. * 

Hard choices lie ahead with regard to our use of this great materi:| 
force. They must be yours and your students’ to make, based upon the 
facts at your disposal. They may well be the choices of war or peace—the 
choices of chaos or unlimited benefits to mankind. How we make tho:< 


choices—how we meet this greatest issue of our lifetime—may well deci: 
the fate of peoples for generations to come. 
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Second General Session 


Saturday, February 26, 1949, 2:30 P. M.. Florentine Room 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


PresipInc: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


What Kind of Intergroup Education? 
HILDA TABA 


HE project on Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools, of which 

the Center for Intergroup Education is an outyrowth, was started 
four years ago. Just prior to that time, there was a tremendous heightening 
of the concern over group relations. War had produced population move- 
ments of vast proportions. People who had learned social accommodations 
in their own communities were thrown into new communities with dif- 
ierent expectations of social behavior. This happened when southern whites 
and Negroes moved to Portland, Oregon, or to Detroit, where the “place” of 
a Negro was different than in the South. Since these movements were usually 
accompanied by housing shortages and congestion in public facilities, con- 
ditions were ripe for conflicts that often culminated in riots. These were es- 
pecially disturbing during war, when national unity was essential and any 
cleavage was a threat to the war effort. 


To this challenge the American public responded by a rush for or- 
ganizing to improve human relations. In a few years hundreds of organ- 
izations with the chief purpose of combating group cleavage emerged. We 
saw the birth of such organizations as the Councils for Civic Unity, May- 
ors’ and Governors’ Committees for Intergroup Relations or Human, Re- 
lations. We were flooded with pamphlets pointing to the dangers of disunity 
and berating prejudice and discrimination. And, as is usual in any social 
crisis, public schools were called upon “to do” something. They intro- 
duced programs in race relations and assemblies and institutes on hu- 
man relations. 

Thoughtful people began to realize that this wide effort was being 
mobilized without much knowledge as to what was involved in group 
conflict, without too clear an idea about which techniques or approaches 


Hilda Taba is Director of the Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, 
D: partment of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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were appropriate and what kind of educational effort was useful. Every- 
body seemed to be running to the fire without knowing whether the; 
had gasoline or water in their fire hose. 

The Intergroup Education project was established with the financia 
aid of the National Conference of Christians and Jews under sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education. Its chief task was to ex- 
periment with educational approaches for improving group relation:. 
to develop the necessary materials and techniques, and to evolve som: 
systematic rationale to guide the programs in schools. During its existenc: 
it worked in eighteen school systems across the country and co-ordinate: 
the efforts of about six hundred teachers and community workers. It d 
veloped educational programs and conducted the necessary studies and 
analyses. The products of these explorations are now being published and 
the February, 1949, BuLLETIN oF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
ScHoot Principats is one in this series of publications. 

What should the scope of Intergroup Education be? This was tho 
perennial central question in the study. We sought the answer in many 
different ways. 

WHICH GROUPS? 


Many people with whom we worked identified intergroup educa- 
cation exclusively with the nation’s major problems: Negro-white rela- 
tions, religious differences, and the cleavage between the “new” Amer- 
icans and the “old.” It was not at all unusual to hear such ‘statements as 
the following: “We do not have any problems of intergroup relations; 
there are no Negroes in our school or in our community.” As we worked, 
the definition of group divisions of proper concern to education expanded 
considerably. We found that difficulties in group relations appeared in many 
dimensions between the people on this side and the other side of the 
tracks; between old-timers and new-comers; between those who had much 
money and those who were poor; between the older and younger genera- 
tion; between those who belonged to one club and those who belonged 
to another; between those who were thought to be bright and those who 
were thought to be dumb, and so on indefinitely. The mindsets and attitudes 
acquired in any of these divisions transferred themselves easily to other 
divisions. In other words, learning to accept and reject people according ‘o 
how they prepare breakfast was a preparation for racial and religious dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

Of course, all of these groupings are natural and even necessary 1 
the functioning of a society. We cannot look forward to a society in whi) 
everyone loves everyone else. However, there are certain characteristics 1 
these “we-they” distinctions that are dangerous in a democratic socic'y 
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ind harmful to human relations in it. One of these is the tendency to con- 
ure up certain qualities. or behaviors presumably characteristic of a group 
ind then attribute these wholesale to every individual in that group. This 
s commonly called stereotyping. Usually, also, the characteristics of the 
“we group”’—such as we Americans versus foreigners—are regarded as in- 
ierently good and anything different as inherently bad or, at least, worse. 
Jifferences thus become subject to a moral judgment, and a prejudgment at 
that, and thereby provoke fear, rejection, or pity. The greatest obstacle to 
suman relations, however, seemed to come from the fact that the “we-they” 
distinction, which may have been legitimate in one relationship, tended to 
block all other relationships. For example, individuals refused to accept a 
co-worker on a_ professional committee because of a “different social 
background.” 
WHICH PROBLEMS? 

Another way of answering the question “What kind of Intergroup 
|:ducation?” was to determine with what problems it might deal. The 
initial unsophisticated response was that only the communities and schools that 
had overt conflicts needed intergroup education. However, it soon became clear 
that there is scarcely a place in America in which the problems of group 
relations do not exist in one form or another. We found many irrelevant 
divisions and barriers making it impossible for people to work together on 
common concerns and problems both in schools and communities. In class- 
rooms, clubs, and activities, there was much exclusion and rejection on 
many grounds ranging from differences in dress to differences in religion 
or home background. 

In many schools only about forty per cent of the students 
“belonged” and participated in the school community. All of these were 
practices which not only prevented learning of good human relations, but 
even taught harmful habits and attitudes. 

Moreover, many of the schools and communities which were regarded 
as privileged, good, and as having harmonious internal relationships, suffered 
from a complacent parochialism, a dangerous phenomenon. They were 
proud because residents were all alike in some important ways. They had 
no group differences. Those communities face the problems of narrow in- 
sight and limited awareness and sensitivity. Blinders keep them from 
sceing what people are like. A “privileged” community is underprivileged 
in its preparation to live in a cosmopolitan world. 

THE TASKS OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Education affects people, and through people social institutions. It is, 
t'erefore, important for intergroup education to know clearly the type of 
changes it needs to produce in people to equip them to practice better 
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human relations in their individual and collective behavior. Three ele 
ments of change and growth seemed important, all three related to eaci 
other in a way to make the development of all simultaneously crucial. 


We need to understand how work patterns affect life patterns and hoy 
feelings of acceptance and rejection come about. We need to know more tha: 
we now learn in either American literature or American history what th: 
American people are like,.and what they stand for and cherish. America: 
history, for example, teaches by and large about the mores, values, ani 
roles of the Anglo-Saxon, white, Protestant peoples, and is meagre in its 
descriptions of other peoples who constitute its population. Our studies v: 
communities, how they are governed and how work gets done in them 
emphasize more structures and forms and far less information on and ideas 
about how people live in them, how the forms aid or hinder living and 
working together, or how they serve or fail to serve human purposes. Our 
job, then, 1s to determine which ideas are important to maturing insights 
in group relations, and how the various areas we teach can help develop 
these. 

Patterns of sensitivity or ability to project oneself in other people’s shocs 
is another important aspect of growth. All of us are culture bound in one 
sense or another. A person brought up among blue-eyed, light-hued people 
is apt to mistrust those who have dark eyes or dark skin. A Lutheran 
to whom solemn Bach hymns are the symbols of religion is apt to find the 
gayer tunes of Methodist hymns somewhat inappropriate or even irreligious. 
Children brought up in families with plenty of money for the common 
needs decided that the story about a family saving money to buy a child a 
pair of shoes was a fairy story—such things “just did not happen in the 
real world.” These are all limitations in insight, in ability for emotional 
identification and in concepts of human reality brought about by limitations 
in our own immediate environment. Each of these limitations tends to pro- 
duce a prejudgment of people who differ; each is a limitation in seeing re- 
ality; and each, a preparation for prejudice and discrimination. The task 
of education is to extend the sensitivity, to produce a more cosmopolitan 
orientation towards differences, to reduce the tendency to prejudgment, and 
to increase the capacity to “live and work together in,,a cosmopolitan 


world.” 

A sound understanding and a cosmopolitan sensitivity are futile unless 
implemented by skills by which to translate ideas and feelings into actior. 
The development of the necessary skills for functioning in an increasin: 
variety of relationships with an increasing variety of people, is, therefore, tl: 
third important task. On the whole, schools have paid more attention to ski! : 
in the three R’s than to skills in this all-important field of getting along wi!) 
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ople. As a result, adults as well as children are conspiciously ill-equipped to 
ehave democratically and rationally toward one another. One survey of inter- 
ersonal relationships among teen-agers, for example, showed that most of 
hem handled interpersonal conflicts almost exclusively by two methods: with- 
rawal from or evasion of the situation and fighting back or returning in 
ind, They seemed to have no inclination or ability to analyze the difficulty, to 
-auge the feelings of the other party, or to project constructive alternatives for 
vlving the problem. 

Similar limitations appeared when leadership was examined. First, 
‘nere seemed to be a need for greater distribution of leadership roles, es- 
pecially among students whose home training left them deficient in assum- 
1g responsibility and in other social and civic skills. The concept of leadership 
roles seemed to be limited to holding office, to being president or secretary 
ol a group. For a functioning democracy, it seems necessary to distinguish 
more clearly such group roles as idea creator, manager, critic, summarizer, 
catalyzer, and to train each individual to carry a variety of these roles. 
‘l'raining seemed especially needed for a clearer analysis of the functions of 
\arious group jobs and for a more appropriate selection of persons to carry 
on these functions. Too often academic success was a criterion for selecting 
cfhcers and active personnel for activities. This practice not only sanctioned 
but even promoted the concept that leadership can and even should be 
chosen for reasons other than suitability for the function. This practice of 
choosing leaders for irrelevant reasons is in a sense a training for discrimi- 
nation, for there is but one step from selecting the blackboard wiper because 
he has an “A” in history to employing a secretary because she has the right 
rcligion. 

WHAT TYPE PROGRAM IN SCHOOL? 

When the task of intergroup education is conceived as described above, 
it becomes obvious that intergroup education cannot be effective if it is as- 
signed to some special corner, such as a unit in social studies or if it is 
carried on sporadically and unsystematically such as assembly programs a 
few times a year, or occasional speakers. The understandings, attitudes, 
and skills in intergroup relations cannot be created overnight. They are 
difficult to develop and stubborn to change. We must integrate this empha- 
si; into the entire curriculum. One area is group life in school. Our 
cl issrooms, clubs, extracurricular activities, if we are so minded, can capital- 
iv- on this variety to learn to live together, to build skills for working and 
th nking together, and to give experiences in learning to accept diversities. 
One requirement is that we do not create arbitrary homogeneities and habits 
© exclusion—such as we do in ability grouping—by applying false criteria 
0 participation in activities. We also need to study the patterns of accept- 
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ance and rejection in our classrooms and other grouping in school ar / 
set an atmosphere where opportunities for belonging are open to everyone 
Understanding group relations and gaining an expanding awareness « 
what people are like and why they behave as they do requires curricu! 
emphasis from the first grade through the twelfth. We find that with sor 
thought and planning, it is possible to find opportunities for developi 
the understandings and concepts crucial to mature understanding of mau’ 
relationship to man in almost any area of curriculum. American histo: 
can teach about the values, the contributions, and the role of people other 
than Anglo-Saxon, white and Protestant, as it now tends to do. Studying 
community helpers in the second grade can reveal the diversity of work 
patterns in the community and their effects on how people live, instead of 
concentrating on unrealistic, stereotyped accounts of the postwar fireman 
and milkman as the exclusive representatives of the world of work. Studies 
of heredity in biology classes could bring about a clearer distinction between 
what is transmitted by heredity and what is learned in social environment. 
It seemed especially important to tap the experiences necessary to de- 
velop a more cosmopolitan emotional insight into differences in values, 
especially at points where our own immediate environment has limited our 
capacity to project ourselves into other people’s shoes, and to understand this 
difference in feeling in their own terms rather than prejudging them by our 
own conceptions. To this end, we found literature and fiction very useful. 
Finally, there are communities about us, with all their cultural variations 
in family expectations, in population compositions of neighborhoods and 
in roles, persons, and groups. These patterns in the community often set 
the atmosphere for human relations—either creating tensions, rejections, or 
setting a tone by which all people have some chance to “belong” to the 
community. Schools need to learn what goes on in their communities, what 
experiences their pupils have, what they need to learn about concepts, atti- 
tudes, and habits of behavior in human relations. Also, education in schools 
is always hemmed in, unless parallel changes take place in the community 
itself, at least to the extent of eliminating the most crucial sources of con- 
flict, of misconceptions. In all these changes all .people concerned with 


human relations have a stake. 


2s 
Teaching American Democracy 
Ten thousand copies of The Principles of American Democracy, a revision 
of the book prepared in 1938 by the headmasters’ committee, are now being 
used as a part of the instruction in citizenship training in the high schools «/ 
Boston. Second-year high-school students will use this as a part of their !1- 
structional materials. The book traces the cause of the clash between Americ:: ) 


capitalism and Soviet communism. 
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Administering a Program of Intergroup Education 
in the Secondary School 


HELEN DERNBACH 
INTRODUCTION 


Why a Co-ordinator? 


_ a new program involving new ideas, new methods, or 
changes in procedures is introduced into a school system, there 


seems to be a need for someone to have the’ responsibility to co-ordinate 
all its various parts. It is not only highly desirable but it is also important 
that the program be firmly established on a broad base and that many 
persons share responsibility for initiating, planning, and promoting the 
program, Because many of the participants are working on a single grade 


‘ level or in a single content area, they find it difficult to do many of the 


jobs which need to be done and which will assure a well-integrated, well- 
co-ordinated program. These jobs include arranging for periodic planning 
and reporting sessions, facilitating communication among the various 
groups, providing the needed materials, eliminating duplication of activ- 
ities and effort, and acting as a liaison between functioning groups and 
the administration. This then defines the function of a co-ordinator. 

The Initial Steps 

Since a program of this sort which begins as an edict from the top 
is likely to remain unimplemented, we chose rather the slower procedure— 
that of calling together key teachers, administrators, and community 
leaders to discuss the timeliness of launching a program involving the 
betterment of human relations. These key persons, in turn, felt out the 
opinions of various groups with whom they worked to determine the inter- 
est, concern, and response which would be shown in such a project. 

No program involving so many new ideas could be expected to run 
smoothly at first. In our own situation, many ways were tried and several 
fulse steps were made. Some groups, while concerned, were not yet ready 
for the drastic revisions in thought and procedure which this project en- 
tuiled; while many agreed with the purposes, the methods and procedures 
vere too new to be readily accepted. 


\o New Course Introduced 
However, we agreed upon this: that since intergroup education involved 


kinds of human relations, there would be no separate course, as such, 
i troduced into the curriculum. Certain broad plans were laid to involve 
phases of the school program from first grade through high school, 


Helen Dernbach is Director of Guidance and Secondary Curriculum in the 
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including student activities, classroom situations, school-community relatic- 
ships, as well as the curriculum. Whenever a problem of human relatic is 
arose, there we found an opportunity for intergroup education. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROUP WORK WHICH EVOLVED FROM EXPERIENCE 
During the four years of our working together to develop an inie- 
grated program of intergroup education, the following basic principles of 
group work emerged. 
FIRST PRINCIPLE: An effective program can develop only in a setting 
where teachers, administrators, and community leaders are fully informed 
and aware of what the project is and what it involves. 


Providing Information and Arousing Interest 

Our first job, then, became one of arousing interest and supplying 
information. An institute on human relations was sponsored and under- 
written jointly by the School City and several community organizations. 
This institute, attended by approximately 1500 teachers and general pub- 
lic, was followed by a series of lectures on anthropology setting forth the 
latest scientific findings concerning race-lectures based on studies about 
the class and caste structure of our society and its implications for edu- 
cation and lectures on the basic principles of child development. 

Also during the first year, a committee on race relations of the Council 
of Social Agencies conducted a survey designed to reveal the nature and 
extent of tensions due to prejudice existing in our community. This sur- 
vey cut accross all segments of the population, including teachers, students, 
housewives, hotel managers, store keepers, bus riders, the YWCA and 
the YMCA, and other organizations. Reports on the findings of the survey 
were made widely known. People were made aware that many tensions 
existed, some rather obvious and some deeply rooted beneath the surface. 

This program was designed to furnish a background of information 
and to sensitize people to the need for emphasizing human relations in 
every phase of our educational program; and it has continued throughout 
the four years with varying degrees of intensity. We feel that this phase of 
the program, that is, education, must be a continuous one. 

In-Service Training and Workshops “i 

To provide teachers with the “know how,” specialized courses in cur- 
riculum building, in child study, and in classroom procedures have been 
offered every year as part of our in-service trainiag program. Scholarships, 
covering all expenses, were provided each summer for interested teachers 
and administrators to attend the six-weeks’ Workshop on Intergroup E:'u- 
cation at the University of Chicago. During the past four summers, thi:ty 
teachers have had this training experience. Selection of the teachers was ba::d 
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lo gely on the special jobs which needed to be done and which could best 
be done under expert direction and with concentrated effort. The teachers 
wth workshop training were frequently used as speakers for PTA groups, 
church organizations, and other community groups. The five teachers who 
aticnded the first workshop in the summer of 1945 filled well over sixty 
sp aking engagements during the year following their workshop experience. 

As was to be expected, not all response was enthusiastic and encour- 
ag ng. There were the skeptics and the suspicious, whose advice to us was 
to let well enough alone; there were those who were negative and resistant 
to any kind of change; there were those who misunderstood and mis- 
construed the program and offered active opposition. However, we felt 
justified in proceeding on the assumption that the community and the 
nia ority of teachers and administrators were favorable to this program. 

SECOND PRINCIPLE: In order to develop an effective program, only those 
teachers and administrators would be involved who showed interest and 
expressed a willingnness to be involved. 

Started with Any Program or Any Group. 

When it became known that no one would be pressured into partici- 
pating..and that becoming involved in the program was entirely on a 
voluntary basis, tensions were eased and fears were allayed. Teachers be- 
came involved in the program in various ways. It might be a single 
teacher who expressed an interest;. again, several teachers from the same 
building might become interested in a problem and want to do something 
about it; or several teachers from the same subject area in different build- 
ings, and, lastly, an entire faculty would become involved. Our policy was 
to start with a problem even though it was seemingly unrelated. One high- 
school counselor was approached by several students in the high school who 
wanted to have provided for them some place to get together to dance 
and play games during the lunch period. The halls were congested because 
youngsters had no place to go and several unpleasant incidents had 
occurred. This teacher saw an opportunity for improving group life within 
the school. Out of this original group of four students (colored and white) a 
committee was formed which eventually involved not only the student life of 
thar entire school but also the six other high schools within the city— 
thre public and three private. Last year an all-day Student Leadership 
Training Program was set up—involving 250 students and representing 
all -he high schools in the city. All this, from a group of four students 
wit!:; a recreation problem! 

No Ready-made Program to Be Imposed 

We made it clear from the beginning and repeated it whenever neces- 

sary. that there was no ready-made program to be imposed. Teachers were 
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encouraged to select a problem of immediate interest or concern to the :, 
to analyze as best they could what was involved, and to set up a plan tor 
solution. When they met an obstacle and felt they needed help, consult.t 
service would be made available to them. Then with further explorati: 1, 
other factors were revealed until what started as an isolated instance becam: a 
part of the more basic problems which emerged. 

Worked only with the Willing 

We never pushed where there was resistance. We agreed to work oily 
where there was complete freedom on the part of the teacher to become 
involved and where there were favorable conditions in her building ior 
her ot the group to carry on experimental work. In one school where we 
had assumed there was readiness to work on their student and curriculum 
problems, we found that, because of teacher turnover, there developed a 
resistance on the part of the faculty. We withdrew, but left the way open 
for individuai teachers who wished to continue working with the con- 
sultants. This discouragement, however, was offset by the almost immcedi- 
ate request from two other schools for consultant services. 

THIRD PRINCIPLE: Growth takes place more rapidly in group settings 
where individuals have opportunities to work and interact freely with 
others who have a common concern. 

Group Work More Productive than Individual Work 

As we worked with individual teachers and with groups, we found 
several patterns of work evolving. We discovered that, wherever a group 
with a common concern began to work together, many things began to 
happen. An idea expressed by one member caught fire with another mem- 
ber and was enlarged and amplified. This in turn inspired other members 
of the group to offer to work on.a phase of the problem until a kind of 
group responsibility emerged. Each member had a unique contribution to 
make to the group, and these combined talents produced something which 
could only have come from wholehearted, co-operative effort. In addition, 
the friendly relationships and new enthusiasm which resulted contributed 
greatly to the morale of the group. 

Teams of Teachers worked together 

Some groups were composed of teams of teachers fom several build- 
ings working in the same subject area and on the same grade level. At 
first, consultants met with each team separately; however, this was valua\le 
only until each team had an opportunity to develop its ideas intensively w:th 
the consultants. Then we began bringing together the teams from the vat- 
ious schools to share their materials, to exchange ideas, and to attack .o- 
operatively the actual building of the course. Building our course in 
American culture, on the eleventh-grade level was an example of this | t- 
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rn of working. Each time we included a new team into the group, new 
eas and new methods were added to enrich the course. 


volving a Committee Already at Work 

A third method evolved when the elementary social studies committee, 

| presenting the six elementary grades plus the kindergarten, requested con- 

ltant help. They had already been working for a year by themselves. This 

portunity for getting consultant service seemed to them an answer to their 
| oblem—how to introduce the concepts of human relations into the social 
s udies curriculum on every grade level. This group, known as the core com- 
rittee, has continued its work throughout the four years under the direction 
« one member of the consultant staff. They decided on which concepts they 
wished to teach and how teachers on each of the grade levels could, through 
appropriate learning activities, contribute to the understandings, attitudes, 
and skills appropriate to better social living, and which needed to be devel- 
oped further as youth grow into maturity. At first, teachers were invited to 
volunteer to develop units of work designed to teach these concepts and 
skills, and to try them out in actual classroom situations, These volunteers 
niet frequently and shared their experiences. Suggestions for improvement 
were incorporated into the revised unit and other teachers were invited to 
participate. Gradually, the teachers who at first were reluctant to enter the 
program were encouraged to experiment. After the first feeling of success 
which became contagious, other teachers offered and at the present time 
most elementary teachers have become involved. : 

FOURTH PRINCIPLE: Teachers grow best to the degree that they have op- 
portunities to plan, to try-out new procedures in actual classroom situations, 
to evaluate results, and then to replan and experiment again. 
Planning and Experimenting Proceed Concurrently 

Curriculum planning becomes sterile and meaningless if planned in a 
vacuum. On the other hand, we learned that trying out ideas in the class- 
room before plans had proceeded sufficiently for the teacher to know where 
he was going and how he proposed to get there, results in confusion and frus- 
tration for teacher and pupils alike. Both planning and tryout should pro- 
ceed concurrently with periodic conferences for reporting and exchanging 
of experiences. 

One of the first two teams working in the area of history and literature 
on the eleventh-grade level had sufficient courage to plunge in, doing the 
p!-nning and keeping one step ahead of the students. The other team chose 
o work on their plans and meet in conferences during one semester before 
be inning work in the classroom. The latter plan proved more effective. Con- 
secuently, our present plan provides that each new team added to the group 
0 1e regularly to our conferences for one full semester before beginning class- 
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room work. In this way we avoid the discouragement and confusion which 
results from attempting a piece of work before adequate preparation | 
been made. Having a small measure of success prepares the teacher for +} 
next step. In the meanwhile, building a curriculum which involves plann: \; 
and exploration of new ideas and new procedures, becomes for him a me 
ingful and satisfying experience. 

PROBLEMS OF A CO-ORDINATOR IN CARRYING OUT THESE PRINCIPLES 

In attempting to facilitate an effective program of intergroup educati 
the co-ordinator faces many difficult problems and countless exacting tas{s. 
Following are four of the most important of these. 

1. Planning schedules to provide opportunity for consultants to visit 
classrooms and to provide for teacher-consultant conferences and for conjer. 
ences of consultants with committees of teachers working on the same piob- 
lems. 

This is a painstaking and time-consuming task because it involves mak- 
ing the best use of the limited time of both teachers and consultants. The 
complete year’s schedule for consultants’ visits must be planned in advance 
to avoid conflicts with engagements elsewhere. The principal must be con- 
sulted in this planning, because he is frequently called upon to make con- 
cessions so that a teacher or a group of teachers in his building may func- 
tion properly. 

Arranging Schedules to Provide Adequate Time. 

Schedules must be so arranged that adequate time is provided for con- 
sultants to visit classes. These classroom visits are followed by personal con- 
ferences with the individual teacher or teachers within a building. Time 
must also be provided for conferences, involving groups with common prob- 
lems from several buildings. 

Provision must be made for teachers to be freed from classroom work, 
and substitutes must be provided if meetings are on a regular school day, or 
for compensation if work sessions are held on Saturday morning. It is also 
helpful and encouraging to a teacher, willing to participate in experimental 
work, if he is given an additional free period for planning, or can be re- 
leased from extra duties, providing these things can be done without arous- 
ing the ill-will of his co-workers. Many principals are willing to schedule 
classes so that the same pupils pass, for example, immediately from the his- 
tory teacher to the literature teacher, providing for a longer block of time, 
or, in other instances, to provide two teachers working on a project wit! a 
free period at the same hour for co-operative planning. 

Avoid Impinging on Other Parts of the School Program 

Care too must be exercised not to interfere with the regular and spe ial 

programs of the school. Consideration given to the special plans of other su- 
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p:rvisors, special assignments of teachers, special pep sessions before a big 
g.me, or sudden changes in schedule, pay off in increased co-operation and 
g od will, 

2. Spacing meetings 
P ovide for Time Lapse Between Meetings 

Length of time between the meetings held with consultants is also an 
it portant item not to be overlooked. Sufficient time must be allowed be- 
tv cen conferences so that plans made in work sessions can be tried out. On 
tl. other hand, too much time permits original plans to fall by the wayside 
cr to become forgotten. The type and scope of the project, the number of 
te.chers involved, and the stage of development—all these have a bearing on 
this matter of time intervals. Those in the initial stages of planning are 
likely to require more frequent meetings to report work done and to plan 
the next steps than will be required later when teachers have acquired sufh- 
cient initiative and confidence to go ahead on their own. Frequent follow- 
up of plans by the co-ordinator is also important to encourage and help 
teachers who have run into difficulty, and to provide the immediate or spe- 
cial help needed before the next conference. 


3. Providing lines of communication 
Keep Information Circulating 

Another problem of the co-ordinator is to devise machinery by which 
information and ideas can be channeled to and shared by all involved in the 
program. This requires facilities for duplicating outlines, bibliographies, 
minutes of meetings, agreements on next steps, reports on teacher confer- 
ences, and many other helpful materials. Our teachers in the project were 
also kept informed about the progress of the work in the other co-operating 
cities through circulating bulletins. 
Provide Materials Center 

Much material was accumulated, including workshop papers, bibliog- 

.taphies for materials and books, pamphlets, new publications of the Con- 

sultant Staff, such as Reading Ladders and Literature for Human Under- 
standing, and suggestions for teaching procedures. A special section of our 
professional library was set up for this purpose. 

Whenever special books were suggested in work sessions as being per- 
tin nt and helpful, these were added promptly and made available. New 
an appropriate materials located by any teacher were shared with co-work- 
ers. Such a center well supplied with materials and of easy access is invalu- 
abl. to the. project. 

It is also very important that participating groups be supplied promptly 
wit. the materials they need to proceed with their project. For example, in 
Jan iary the American culture teachers agreed to use, as a springboard from 
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which to open a new unit on America’s economic pattern, the President’s « |- 
dress on the State of the Union, along with news reports and editorial co 
ments from six to eight leading newspapers which expressed a variety 
views. These papers included the Wall Street Journal, some labor pap: 
metropolitan dailies—in fact, as much variety of opinion as we could get. 
was the co-ordinator’s job to supply these teachers with this material at 11 
time when it was needed—or the value of using the speech as a take-off 
launching the unit would have been lost. Similar situations arose with ot! 
groups, where special books, recordings, visual aids, or special help from 
libraries were needed promptly. The co-ordinator’s office can save time and 
energy for the teacher by doing just such chores as these. 


Keep Principal Informed 

It was mentioned previously that the principal is a key person in the 
project. He too must be kept adequately informed concerning every phase 
of the development. His support is invaluable if the program is to be in- 
terpreted to others, possibly even defended if the occasion requires. This 
was done through personal conferences between principals and the co-ordi- 
nator. They were supplied excerpts of reports particularly those concerning 
each principal’s school. They were invited to sit in on conferences. Teachers 
were encouraged to discuss their projects with their respective principals. 
Keep Community Informed 

Families in the community became curious when a son or a daughter 
insisted on discussing problems of ancestry, ways of making a living, racial 
discrimination, and other problems quite contrary to the normal dinner-table 
conversation. Parents developed a new interest in their school and its chang- 
ing curriculum. This interest in some places led to teachers being invited to 
discuss their courses before the PTA, luncheon clubs, and other character- 
building organizations in the community. The radio, newspapers, and school 
assemblies helped to inform and interpret the program to the community. 
Annual Reporting 

In addition, an annual dinner meeting was held each spring to which 
all participants, administrators, and representative community leaders were 
invited. Reports of progress were presented by the project groups using 
unique and interesting methods for reporting, such as the sociodrama, role- 
playing, posters depicting the then and now in education, playback of wire 
recordings of classroom discussions, efc. A dinner meeting also provided a 
congenial social atmosphere for furthering the exchange and spread of idcas. 

4. Providing comfortable and convenient physical surroundings 
Physical Setting for Meetings Important 

The physical setting for meetings is an item not to be overlooked A 
well-lighted and ventilated room, removed from unnecessary distractic 1s; 
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s equate space permitting chairs to be placed in a circle so that group mem- 

» rs are able to see and hear each other; tables, blackboards, a supply of pa- 
r and pencils, all these make for efficient functioning. Locating the confer- 

“ice room near the professional library also assures ready access to material 
hich may be called for in the course of the meeting. 

We have found that provision should be made for a brief intermission 
‘en meetings are to last two or three hours. Fatigue and tension detract 
fiom intensive group work. When rest periods are provided and simple re- 
freshments are served, group functioning is improved and teachers have an 
opportunity to know each other socially, thereby building a basis for friendly 
co-operation. 

Meeting Resistance and Apathy 

These are only some of the problems we have met and tried to solve 
in whole or in part. There were others which can only be mentioned. These 
had to do largely with attitudes. There were those—both administrators and 
teachers—-who were satisfied with the status quo, and suggested that we 
should let well enough alone. There were those who were completely apa- 
thetic and indifferent to any kind of program for the improvement of teach- 
ing. There were those who resisted any change which might threaten the 
traditional content of a course or their accustomed classroom procedures. 

To many, any change meant effort—hard work—and of course this 
was true, as those who became involved will testify. However, since we were 
in a human relations program, we were especially obligated to meet these 
realities as facts of life, and to deal with them, not in words of condemnation 
but with patient understanding, building strategies to prevent or to over- 
come their objections. We tried to keep the way open for those who were 
indifferent, fearful, or resistant to come in at any time. Teachers were in- 
vited to request consultant help whenever they felt they were ready for it. 


CONCLUSION 

Here we have laid bare many of the problems we faced in the process 
of introducing and developing a program of intergroup education. What has 
happened? I shall enumerate only a few things: 

1. We started in a very small way with as few as we found receptive 
and interested—one administrator, one teacher of English, one sponsor of 
student activities, one teacher in elementary social studies, and one home- 
room teacher. 

Now approximately 200 teachers and administrators are participating 
in one way or another in the program. 

2. In the elementary schools, we started with one teacher who had de- 
veloped a unit on ways in which people worship. She wished to find out 
for which grade level it was most suitable. 
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Now, four years later, the elementary social studies teachers have . 
fully developed course from kindergarten through the sixth grade, with ) 
well-developed resource units which many teachers have helped prepare. \ 
“Handbook for Teachers” is about ready for distribution and they ha ¢ 
made a fair start on a testing and evaluation program based directly on t! + 
knowledge, attitudes, understandings, and skills which they set out to teac .. 

3. In high school, we started making timid suggestions to two Engli h 
teachers about books other than the traditional classics, and indicated hew 
they could be used as a sensitizing means to develop better human relatio: s. 

Now, we have a well-organized full year’s course in American culture 
on the eleventh-grade level integrating the study of American history aid 
American literature, and involving ten teachers with favorable groundwo:k 
laid for continual spread until all teachers of eleventh-grade English and 
history are involved. 

4. We started with a few teachers in each of only two are~ elementary 
social studies and tenth-grade English. 

Now, in addition, we have involved in the program teachers of both 
junior and senior high-school social studies and literature. Other departments 
joined forces with us until our project now includes the home economics de- 
partment, several teachers of science, sponsors of student activities, and the 
entire faculties of our combination elementary-junior high school and three 
elementary schools. 

5. We encountered in the beginning those who were resistant, some who 
were afraid of what new ideas and new methods might do to them and their 
status as teachers. 

Now, some of those resistant and timid ones are in the program help- 
ing to allay the fears of others. 


Confusion and Frustration a Part of Real Process of Change 

One final thing we have learned from experience: that each time we 
begin a new phase of curriculum building a reasonable span of time is re- 
quired for orientation. Each new group of teachers must go through the 
process of having its old ideas and methods of working with students upset; 
the members must experience the sense of confusion and frustration as a 
normal part of the process of change out of which experience they build new 
insights, new understandings, new values, and new procedures. This proccss 
of growth is painful for both teachers and pupils. We feel these steps arc a 
necessary part of growth and we have stopped thinking that a curriculum 
committee can meet a certain number of times and in six months prodrice 
a curriculum. 

The work is hard for all who participate, especially in the initial stays. 


(- 


It is much easier to move along the lines of least resistance; it is discourg 
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ii : because of the slowness of progress. To do these things requires en- 
{*rance, an eternal pioneer spirit, an awareness of the school’s responsibility 
_vard building for a new, peaceful world and a willingness to blaze new 
i ils. In the face of criticism and discouragement, it requires a thick skin. 

ywever, the payoff comes when teachers in increasing numbers are show- 
is real concern about what happens to children in the process of learning 
1w to live and work and play together—when they are learning that only 
we increase in our ability to deal constructively with the problems of hu- 
in relations can our democracy survive. 


Administering a Program of Intergroup Education in the 
Secondary School 
MICHAEL J. ECK 


HE administrative problems connected with a program of intergroup 
T education are most challenging. How these problems are met will de- 
termine to a large extent the degree of success in developing attitudes, skills, 
and habits essential to adequate intergroup living of young people. In dis- 
cussing the subject of “Administering a Program of Intergroup Education” 
it is essential to develop the background, problems, successes, and failures 
of a project which extended over a period of two and one half years at 
Thomas A. Edison Occupational School in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The intergroup education in co-operating schools began its project in 
September, 1945, in ten schools selected from among the special, elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high schools of Cleveland. Thomas Edison occu- 
pational school was happy to be invited as one of the participating 
schools and promptly accepted the opportunity to yet outside help in the 
improvement of its intergroup program. What are some of the pertinent 
facts one should know about Thomas A. Edison Occupational School to 
understand the development and changes which were made as a result of 
the project? 

Thomas Edison is a special school for boys, located on the fringe of 
the Central (slum) area of the city. The school population is composed 
of ipproximately 1,000 pupils, of which number forty-seven per cent are 
colored and fifty-three per cent white. There are twenty different nationality 
groiips represented in the student body. 

The school begins with the 7B grade and continues through 12A. 
Sine it is not a regular high school, graduates of the junior and senior 
divi ions receive certificates instead of diplomas. It is the purpose of the 


Michael J. Eck is Principal of the Thomas A. Edison Occupational School, 
Cle, land, Ohio. 
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school program to meet the needs of many Cleveland boys who desire 
practical occupational training to prepare them for early employm: 
Three fourths of the school population is in the junior high division. ( 
half of the pupil’s school day is spent in shopwork. Boys may enrol! ; 
any time during the semester and may leave for full-time employm : 
whenever they meet the age and job requirements of the law. Pupil tu: 
over averages about forty-five percent of the enrollment each year. 7 he 
average intelligence is 80 PLR, with a range of from 46 to 126. We kno 
of course, that a low PLR may be as dependent upon previous lack of op- 
portunity to learn as to what we sometimes call “intelligence.” 

The history and past reputation of the school is still an important 
factor to be considered. Many years prior to 1938, the school was known 
and operated by the Board of Education as the correctional institution for 
truants, behavior problems, and for those boys who showed delinquent 
behavior not related to school activities. Boys were committed by court or 
school authorities to attend for periods of time varying from one month to 
a year or more, at the discretion of the principal. If there appeared a 
change of attitude or behavior, the boy was returned to the school of his 
district for another chance. Thus the school earned the reputation of being 
the “bad boys’ school” of Cleveland. 

In 1938 the Board of Education officially changed the name and 
policy of the school. Enrollment is now subject to the voluntary act of each 
boy and must have parental approval. While the name and purpose of 
the school were changed, most principals still “guide” truancy and be- 
havior problems for enrollment here. The “bad boys’ school” reputation still 
persists in the minds of people generally in the community. 

When the intergroup education project began, the staff of capable, con- 
scientious, and experienced people had a general feeling of self-satisfaction 
that they were doing a pretty good job and were accomplishing about as 
much with the boys as could be expected. This self-satisfied feeling, in part, 
at least, may have been caused by a large influx of students with low academic 
competence after the change in the school’s policy. The staff found it difficu!t to 
make the necessary adjustments to the new conditions and lost faith in their 
abilities to cope with the problems which this type of pupil presented. 

ad 


TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 

From an administrative standpoint, then, there were two major problems 

to consider. First, it was necessary to find methods (1) to convince the staff 
that Edison boys have potentialities for learning and for assuming respons‘bil- 
ities beyond anything they now permit them to do; (2) to re-orient «iff 
thinking in terms of allowing boys greater freedom of expression and pariici- 
pation in shops, academic, and, especially, extracurricular activities; (3) to 
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help the staff see that an occupational school, as distinguished from a trade 
school, offers a real challenge as an educational experiment with boys of aver- 
age ability, with slow learners, mentally retarded, and socially maladjusted 
boys, and (4) to get the staff to understand that as a “special” school it is pos- 
sible to follow the general organizational pattern of the “regular” school with- 
cut being bound by the traditional methods of these schools, thus making it 
possible to gear shop, academic, and extracurricular activities to the individual 
needs and abilities of Edison boys. 

Second, methods had to be explored to build a growing school spirit 
among Edison boys to combat actively the “bad boy” reputation of the school. 
The immediate objective of the project, of course, was to focus attention 
on the intergroup aspects of the school life. However, there was no attempt 
made to limit the work of interested staff members to experimentation in 
this field alone. In fact, experiments in any area were welcomed and ac- 
cepted. Limited curriculum revision and improvement of the school life, 
while desirable, were used only as a transitional step to build up attitudes 
and to obtain staff thinking which would eventually lead to a complete re- 
view of the school philosophy, the school curriculum, and its activities. The 
pattern which finally emerged followed these general steps: 

1. Begin in one area where the work will bring immediate tangible results. 

2. Bring into the program any additional staff members who show a willingness 


to experiment in any problem which is of personal concern to them. 
Assign school time to some staff members for those projects which show 


promise of enlarging the scope of the program. 
Select a group of willing and enthusiastic staff members as a planning com- 


mittee to consider and discuss the individual projects. This group to act as 

a clearing house for ideas and plans to be submitted later at staff meetings. 

. Hold staff meetings whenever individual or group projects have developed to 
the point where the entire staff should be informed. 

. When opportune occasions arise, draw into action small groups of additional 
staff members to make studies of specific school problems or those problems 
which arise as a result of discussions at regular staff meetings. 

. Allow freedom and initiative in developing ideas and plans for improve- 


ment of individual work. 
Staff meetings to be conducted on school time. Democratic processes to be 


followed to permit free and open discussion of all problems without admin- 


istrative control or domination. 
It is important in the administration of a program to have a flexible 


pattern to follow. This flexibility gives freedom to move in the desired di- 
rection; it aligns people with common concerns; it facilitates communication 
on the basis of things done or to be done, and it provides the means to build 
up attitudes and action by the staff in working toward projected goals. 
USING THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
At the beginning, a conference was held with John T. Robinson, con- 
sultant, Intergroup Education, American Council on Education, to determine 


3. 


4. 
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the best approach in starting the project. Here it was decided to begin hy 
working with the Student Council. During the previous semester, the coun- 
cil was completely reorganized by a new sponsor, who showed a keen intcr- 
est in its work and who had a firm belief in the value of democratic practices 
for educational ends. The sponsor, when approached, enthusiastically em- 
braced the idea of using the Council and its activities to improve the inter- 
group relations of the school. Further, during the summer, prior to the 
beginning of the project, he accepted a paid scholarship to the Chicago 
Workshop on Intergroup Education where he conducted a special study of 
student council problems. 

Before reorganization, the Council was one in name only. The Council 
was given little responsibility because it was felt it lacked the ability to as- 
sume it. It was permitted to discuss only those questions and to do those 
things which the sponsor decided in advance should be done. The handling 
of the Council in this way was not the sponsor’s fault, but was brought 
about by a lack of interest on the part of teachers and pupils in the value 
of a Council, and also to administrative failure to provide an adequate 
amount of school time to sponsor the activity. 

The new sponsor began the work with a clean slate. He was released 
full-time from teaching responsibilities to plan, organize, and develop the 
new Council. It was hoped the new organization would be able to take on, 
as it developed, some activities which were now assigned to teacher and 
student groups, such as corridor supervision, noon movies, and sales of 
tickets to various activities. 

About six weeks after the Council project began, Mr. Robinson visited 
the school to meet with the staff, to explain to them the purpose of the 
project and to ask them for volunteer help. Staff reception of the project 
was cool; only three people showed an interest. The administration was 
partly responsible for the cool reception by not informing the staff in ad- 
vance of the real purposes of the project. After the meeting, however, 
there was considerable corridor and restroom gossip. “What can an out- 
sider tell us about ways to teach Edison boys?” “The American Council 
on Education is a propaganda organization to promote the interest of a 
powerful minority (Jews) and is financed by this minosity.” These corri- 
dor discussions continued for several weeks. One alert teacher wrote to 
the American Council for information and later received an answer 
which soon quieted these discussions. After two additional visits by Mr. 
Robinson, coolness toward the project diminished and additional teachers 
warmed up to the program. Before the end of the first semester, six 
teachers volunteered to work along with the Student-Council sponsor in 
the following areas: English, social studies, visual aids, auditorium pro- 
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crams, remedial reading, and personal science. These seven teachers were 
used as the planning committee (three additional teachers were added 
later) and met from time to time, and with Mr. Robinson whenever he 
came to visit the school. Arrangements were made to relieve these teachers 
of their classes when meetings were held. So after a rough start, the 
project got under way with increasing support. 

The administrative advantages in beginning a project in this manner 
will permit feelings to be aired, will allow the getting of needed facts 
to clear the air, will leave the door open to voluntary participation, and 
will allow the group to start and not be stopped by “majority” need 
emphasis. 

Now, to review some of the developments and growth of the staff and 
student body as the project progressed. The new Student Council included 
a representative from each home room and a group of officers elected 
from the school at large. The Council met once a week on school time. 
The executive committee composed of officers and committee chairmen 
spent considerable time discussing ways to get the representatives inter- 
ested in the Council. But the representatives displayed little interest in 
participating in the discussions. As they came to understand that the 
sponsor would permit them freedom in expressing their opinions, much 
time was given to discussing what the boys thought it was important 
to do. They expressed as their greatest wish for school life “a better reputa- 
tion for the school.” They started a campaign to keep the building clean 
and get it washed and painted inside. They started plans for a student 
cance—an activity which had not been held before in the building. They 
visited other schools to find out how they conducted their Council activ- 
ities. They gained courage and started “talking up” the school in their 
kome rooms. They faced apathy on the part of both pupils and teachers. 
The Council meetings were colored by comments such as “the teachers 
won't co-operate with us” and “those kids won’t try to do anything.” 


However, several things happened that year to give them a feeling 
cf accomplishment. Their first dance was a success. Fifty couples came 
and everyone seemed to have a good time. They sponsored more dances 
and more boys came. As they worked on their plans, the sponsor sug- 
gested that the Council could take on additional responsibilities in the 
school. They took over the supervision of the hall “leaders.” They took 
over banking day, the gathering of tax stamps, and the sale of pencils. 
They planned to sell T-shirts with the school insignia on them and school 
emblems to help the boys be proud of their school. These sold readily. 
They found that they could carry out the responsibilities for which the 
Council was responsible, and that they were allowed the freedom to carry 
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out their responsibilities. An incident occurred which showed them that 
they had the respect of adults and also some power. When two other 
schools used their football field for a game, a fight ensued which resulted 
in a near race riot. The next day a local paper carried a two column 
headline, “One Hundred In Near Riot At Edison Football Field.” Seeing 
further damage to the school’s reputation, a committee of the Council 
called on the newspaper’s city editor, explained the situation to him, and 
secured a retraction and explanation in the next issue of the -paper. 

Staff members began to notice the new vigor and interest of th- 
Council. A few were even concerned over the freedom of expression al 
lowed at Council meetings. The Council, in discussing the lunchroom situ- 
ation in general, was eager to find ways of stepping up the service. One 
boy suggested making teachers take their turn in the lunch line instead 
of permitting them to “cut in” at the head of the line. Reports of this 
statement were brought back to the home rooms. A teacher raised this 
question at the next staff meeting which resulted in heated discussion and 
some criticism of the sponsor. The sponsor explained that this was only 
the opinion of one boy and that the Council had not acted upon it in ar- 
riving at a decision. This postponed action by the staff to limit the powers 
of the Council. 

The Council made good progress because it was permitted to make 
real decisions. It is the responsibility of administration to see that a Coun- 
cil has access to all information needed in its deliberations and that, if 
something cannot be done, they are given all the reasons why it cannot 
be done. It is also necessary at the beginning to postpone action by the stati 
on some Council problems which they might handle inadvisedly. 

Recently, two staff meetings were given over to consideration of the 
work of the Council. Ways were discussed to assist the representatives to 
make more complete reports to home rooms of Council meetings and to get 
the pupils to discuss, in home rooms, live problems for Council consider- 
ation. They also discussed the question of how far the Council should be 
permitted to go in its discussions and actions on school problems. Herz 
the staff was provided the opportunity to consider new problems and to 
air their differences of opinion with respect to Council. discussions and 
actions. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

As the Council was progressing, individual staff members were work- 
ing on their own experiments. A social studies teacher worked on a unit 
on immigration with intergroup implications for a 7B class of slow learn 
ers. The unit was completed during a summer workshop in Chicago. The 
value of this unit lies in the acquisition of intergroup ideas and ideals 
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through such avenues of learning as cartoons, pictures, film strips, and mov- 
ies, rather than depending upon the traditional methods of reading and dis- 
cussion. The unit was planned on three reading levels of assignments. 

Another teacher was assigned time to do research work in gathering 
catalogues of visual aids to modify textbook materials. Emphasis was 
placed on movies and strip films. Information on educational comics, pic- 
tures, and radio was also gathered. A number of classrooms was arranged, 
one for each department, to permit the showing of films. The Student 
Council assisted in this work by raising $1,000 through the collection of 
sales-tax stamps to purchase two additional projectors for classroom use. 

Still another teacher prepared a unit course in personal science. He 
believed the basis for most social difficulties was the lack of knowledge of 
good ‘health and character. He spent the summer of 1947 at the Chicago 
Workshop in Intergroup Education in studying the problem and in pre- 
paring materials for the unit. Most of the problems of the unit pertain to 
etiquette, health, and sex. 

An English teacher prepared a course for a senior English class to 
evaluate newspapers, magazines, radio programs, and movies. Local daily 
papers, union journals, and foreign background newspapers were examined 
to discover the effects and contrasts of their editorial policies in dealing 
with political, economic, and social problems. Magazine stories and articles 
concerned with intergroup situations were read and discussed. Radio pro- 
grams and current movies were studied to show the increasing interest in 
combating prejudice. 

A group of energetic and progressive seniors wanted to do something 
for their school before leaving. They felt that the school should have a 
printed paper. This question was discussed by the newspaper staff, who 
decided they would experiment, by printing an issue, to see the reaction of 
the student body. 

To finance this issue, voluntary contributions netted only thirty dol- 
lars. Since this was not enough money to print the issue, they decided to 
use this money to rent a film and presented a movie, on school time, 
which netted ninety dollars. A few days after the paper was published, a 
questionnaire was passed out to the student body to discover how much 
they enjoyed the publication and what they thought would improve it. The 
questionnaire showed overwhelming approval of the printed paper, and 
that their main interests were sports events and to see their names in print. 
While the success of the first issue was encouraging, it did not solve the 
financing problem. They discussed several alternatives of financing it and 
decided to raise the necessary money by increasing the pupil fees by thirty 
cents. 
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The Student Council was consulted and voted to increase the pupil 
fee. This increase of the pupil fee was called undemocratic by some stati 
members because they felt it had not been discussed thoroughly in the 
home rooms. This request was complied with and another vote was taken 
at the next Council meeting and passed. Even after the Council approved 
this increase a second time, there were still some staff members who ob- 
jected. However, most of the staff agreed that since the decision was made 
by the Council, and since it was a live problem, it should be approved. 
The solution of this problem gave the teachers an opportunity to learn 
more about the innermost thoughts of the pupils, their grievances, their 

‘hopes, and their aims of improving the school. It also helped to build a 
greater respect between staff and pupils. 

This senior class, with the aid of the Council, not only promoted the 
successful project of making it possible to have a printed school paper, but 
also was responsible for publishing the school’s first Yearbook. In this pro- 
ject the students were assisted by the newly organized Booster Club. 

Here, again, it can be seen that the administration must provide the 
channels for real co-operation of the staff and student body. Opportunities 
must be made available to relate student activities to each other; and the 
administration must make it possible for the staff to see these relationships 
to identify next concerns. 

A PROJECT OF THE PLANNING GROUP 

The work of the Student Council raised a number of questions in the 
minds of staff members about developing a more adequate group life in 
the school. This resulted in a meeting of the planning committee in which 
were discussed three questions. How can we improve Edison citizenship? 
How can real boosters be developed? How can school spirit be improved? 
Staff recommendations that were an outgrowth of this meeting were: 
(1) that more student activities be developed; (2) that more discussions in 
lasses be encouraged; and (3) that class discussions be tied up with actual 
situations, and subject content consist of practical, everyday problems. 

At one of the planning group meetings, Mr. Robinson, the staff: con- 
sultant, recommended for one of our teachers an exploration to get more 
information (1) on what the boys are like for whom she curriculum 1s 
being prepared; (2) what their experiences have been in the community; 
and (3) what teachers consider it important that boys become. The plan- 
ning group prepared a questionnaire which was given to a sampling of 
350 boys. 

CRYSTALIZING THE SCHOOL’S PHILOSOPHY 
On Mr. Robinson’s next visit, he went over the results of the ques- 
* tionnaire with the planning committee and spoke at a full staff meeting, 
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making certain interpretations of the findings. During the question period, 
ways were discussed to make the curriculum meet the needs of the boys. 
It was then decided that the staff meet by departments to revise the courses 
of study. 


After a series of departmental meetings, staff members began to raise 
questions about the purpose and philosophy of the school. They expressed 
the opinion that someone should tell them what the philosophy of the 
school is so that they can get to work to meet the real needs of Edison 
boys. Several meetings of department heads were then held to prepare a 
tentative philosophy to present to the staff for discussion, revision, and ap- 
proval. This philosophy then became the basis upon which a special cur- 
riculum committee of seven staff members, including the principal, was 
appointed to meet one period daily, on school time, to prepare the basic 
principles upon which extensive curriculum revision could be made. 


At the beginning, many of the sessions were stormy; tempers were 
short; and feelings were sometimes bruised. After a while, techniques of 
arriving at decisions were learned and the sessions became orderly. While 
the discussions were still sharp at times, yet they were always pointed in 
the direction of trying to understand the other person’s point of view. 


The committee set as its first task a listing of the physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics of Edison boys. Its next task was a listing of the 
possible needs of Edison boys as adults, These needs were classified under 
the following six major headings: needs for physical and mental health, 
needs as a worker, needs as a citizen, needs as a consumer, needs as a 
social being, and needs as the head of a household. 


When the composite picture of the personal characteristics of the boys 
as well as their needs as adults was completed, the next step was to organ- 
ize what was termed “cell” committees. The cell committees were com- 
posed of four or five volunteer staff members with one member of the curric- 
ulum committee acting as advisor. Each cell committee took one of the six 
major needs. It was allowed two weeks, working one period each day, in 
which time it was to add to or subtract from the suggestions of the cur- 
riculum committee. 


When the cell committees finished with the major learning concepts, 
the curriculum committee began the work of changing them into teacher 
and pupil learning objectives. This work was recently completed and will 
be submitted to the entire staff for discussion and approval. Upon staff 
approval, the departments will take these objectives and will build them into 
units of work for classroom use. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The curriculum committee still has other work to do. It expects to 
make a special study of methods, and evaluating processes. The work of re- 
vising the curriculum is considered a long-term project. In conclusion, the 
intergroup project has grown from one staff member to the point where 
nearly every staff member has contributed something to improve the schoo! 
program. It has grown from one activity to a number of activities which in- 
clude all departments of the school. Most teachers have made limited course 
revisions so as to devote more time to the vital problem of intergroup re- 
lations. 

The project has met with success as well as failure. Some started in 
one direction only to change their course later. Some were able to accom- 
plish the things they set out to do. Some surpassed all expectations. What- 
ever the experiences, the staff became more understanding of each other 
and their problems. As a result of the intergroup project, these changes 
have been noticed: 

. Greater understanding has developed between teachers and pupils. 

. Greater participation of pupils in school activities has taken place. 

. Pupils have shown more willingness to assume responsibilities. 

. Teachers have permitted pupils more freedom in expressing their opinions. 
More classes and home rooms have been organized with officers who are 
entrusted with definite responsibilities. 

. Greater understanding among the staff as to aims and objectives of the 
school has resulted. 

7. The morale of both teachers and pupils has definitely improved. 

To administer such a project, it has been helpful: 

1. To begin with a flexible pattern of action which will permit teachers and 
pupils to move in the desired direction. 

2. To facilitate communication among the staff and between the staff and pu- 

pils, on the basis of things done or to be done. 

. To allow freedom of discusssion and democratic proceduges for the purpose 
of developing staff attitudes and actions toward the projected goals. 

. To allow individual staff members initiative in developing ideas and plans 
for the improvement of their work. 

. To permit pupils to make decisions in certain areas of school activities. 

. To provide the channels for co-operation between the staff and student body. 

. To recognize that school time must be assigned to certain staff members to 
develop much of the important work of the project. 
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Using Tests in the Secondary School 
FRANCIS L. BACON 


T IS not our purpose to give you a digest or abstract of the recent 

BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
mn “Using Tests in the Modern Secondary School,” although some of our 
emphases may be more or less identical. 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE ON TESTING REPORT 

Suffice it to say at once that in the report of our Committee in BuLLETIN 
Number 158, December, 1948, several obviously pertinent questions were 
posed and to these questions some answers were attempted within the space 
available. These questions repeated here, may indicate, to some degree, 
the significance of the Committee’s attempt to shape, for the busy secondary- 
school principal, a reference instrument on testing. These questions were: Why 
test? What tests? How test? How interpret and use test results? If by 
any chance you should be interested in the answers to these questicns 
may we refer you to the ButteTin? We shall not attempt to answer these 
questions in this paper. 

Within the scope of the BuLLETIN space it was not possible to describe 
in full detail the nature of the technical considerations which are involved 
in the various phases of test production and use. For example, within the 
frame of the Committee’s purpose, it was not feasible to include expositions 
of such items as test scaling, methods of equating tests, selection of test 
items, test reliability, test difficulty, inter-item correlations, validity of tests, test 
norms, and many other important problems of testing. Anything approach- 
ing a complete presentation would, no doubt, be voluminous, particularly 
in respect to the techniques of measurement. In realization of the inadequacy 
of a too compact statement, the report carries a carefully selected list of 
references, net only for the field of test and measurements, but for related 
areas as well. 

LIMITED RANGE OF INITIAL STUDY 

It is the hope of the Committee, and we believe, too, of a considerable 
number of the Association members, that this first report will initiate a 
series of three cr more special brochures which will include, in any case, 
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an attempt to do a similar reference instrument on guidance problems, 
and another on the interrelations of counseling and testing. These threc 
would by no means exhaust the possibilities in these areas of educational! 
growth. By reason of the peculiar intimacy which has developed between 
guidance and testing it is not easy to separate one from the other, as we 
have attempted to do, in the report. There was a concensus that by so 
doing considerable clarity could the better be given to the problem of test us- 
age. To avoid, if we may, any suggestion that tests constitute the whole case 
for guidance, we are impelled to affirm here that in the operation of an effec- 
tive guidance program, all effort should be made to supplement tests with 
quantities of additional subjective data and information. 


GROWTH IN USE OF TESTS 


Various estimates would indicate that the majority of the nation’s 
high schools are doing something with general intelligence tests. Aptitude, 
educational and vocational interest, and achievement tests are used less 
frequently, and tests of other types much less extensively. But the acceler- 
ation in the use of all kinds of tests has been one of the highly significant 
trends of the past few years. 

Among a number of factors which have influenced this growth a 
few may well be emphasized. The armed services have placed an enormous 
stress upon personal information procured by the use of tests. It is probably 
true that youth, during the recent war, became more familiar with the 
General Educational Development Tests of the Army than did the high- 
school teachers, yet most, if not all, high-school administrators became 
more or less illuminatingly familiar with the G.E.D. tests. 

Co-incident with the recognition of the possibilities of testing by the 
Armed Services came similar largely increased interest on the part of 
business and industry. Test usage by personnel departments is an amazing 
story in itself. An example, indicative of the country-wide practice, is 
afforded by the following: A study* of the use of tests in the Philadelphia 
area disclosed that over one-half of the largest companies (3000 employees) 
used tests, and of the 64 firms studied, including 44 smaller companies 
(fewer than 1000 employees) 45 per cent were making use of psychological 
tests. Among the types of tests used were the following; in order of use 
frequency: General intelligence, special abilities, trade or achievement, 
personality or adjustment inventories, and interest inventories. 

All of the above mentioned influences reacted sharply to accelerate 
the already rapidly developing test use in the ever widening field of guidance 
and counseling. An associated phase of this acceleration came out of the 
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recent tremendous influx of students into all the areas of higher education. 
The single example of test use by the College Entrance Examination Board 
offers a case in point. In the past three years the number of candidates 
using the tests of the Board has increased from 45,000 to 81,000. During the 
past decade a country-wide reinvigoration of the importance of guidance 
programs and counseling techniques has been basically influenced by 
an expanding realization of what scientifically made tests can and should do. 
AMALGAMATION OF TESTING FACILITIES 

The organization of the Educational Testing Service, an amalgamation 
of the testing facilities of the College Entrance Examination Board, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and the American 
Council on Education, in order that the demands for testing services from 
the educational world might be more properly met is a powerful illustra- 
tion of what has been happening in this field. This newly formed service 
seems especially significant in its promise for a larger and more adequate 
consideration of the needs of the schools in terms of school and student 


centered viewpoints. 

In estimating the present status of testing large significance may be 
given to the recent statement of the American Council on Education in 
the announcement which recorded the passing of the, accredited list of 
American Colleges. The statement affirmed that testing theory and practice 
have now progressed to the point where the questions of academic prep- 
aration and promise of success in advanced studies could be placed, where 
they obviously belonged, on the individual student rather than upon the 
institution which the student had attended. Thus, there is indicated, 
illuminatingly enough, the developing trend toward a larger recognition 
of modern testing—a trend which will increasingly affect the secondary 
school. 

This scanty consideration of a few major causes in the current expansion 
of test usage offers some further indication of the purpose of our Com- 
mittee report. An over-all intent was to isolate tests, as nearly as may be, as 
instruments of use, from the many complexities which are involved in 
any consideration of the whole of the testing problem. This pointed 
emphasis could scarcely avoid an intentional slighting of certain important 
relationships, and, at the same time, it deliberately invites an overweighting 
of the practical approach to specific test usage. This position, we believe, 
calls for a recognition of some distortions or dangers, that are a part of 
the testing scene. 

DISTORTIONS IN CONCEPTS OF TESTING 

There is obviously something of a general tendency to overplay a 
narrow or too limited use of tests for occupational diagnosis and placement. 
The suitability or the potentiality of a certain individual for a particular job 
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constitutes only one of the several needs of youth. Moreover, the application 
of ability in many instances is more specific than it is general which 
necessitates the use of more finely pointed tests in respect to specific in- 
dividual abilities than is often the case. Important as we know this occupa- 
tional need to be there are other imperative needs of youth as the publi- 
cations of this Association have so graphically portrayed. These other need: 
demand a sharply presented contrast by reason of the necessarily dominan: 
attention given by business, industry, and by the private commercial test 
agencies to the occupational phase. 

Testing for occupational interpretation is not only the most ready and 
convenient usage; it is the most appealing as well. Community and parental 
interest will support, it appears, the occupational guidance concept mor 
readily than any other test applications. The universal emphasis of recent 
years, on personal and family security has given additional eagerness to 
discover a particular occupational opportunity. 

We heard a superintendent of schools say, the other day, that the 
shortage of teachers must be solved by discovering in the early grades 
those individuals who were best qualified for teaching, and then deliber- 
ately conditioning them, from that time forth, for teaching jobs. We can- 
not believe that the members of this Association would support such a 
program of educational determinism in any area of endeavor. 

The development of a testing program, largely determined by the 
occupational urge, is undoubtedly a justifiable as well as a strategic way 
to begin or to enlarge the use of modern tests, but its overplay may create a 
determinism quite foreign to the American principle of the self-evaluated 
choice. It may well be the better part of counseling to maintain the objective 
that intelligently made choices may emerge from a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the available alternatives. In any consideration it is well to remember 
that test scores are relative and not absolute. Neither do we wish to suggest 
that profiles are absolutes. The profile chart is but one of several ways of 
getting at the problem. 

CONCERN FOR INADEQUACIES OF TESTING 

Our concern over a too narrow concept of test use, among other 
points, accounts for a number of editorial footnotes at “various places in 
Buttetin, Number 158. Although the manuscript for the BuLLeTIN went 
through several drafts, and from time to time qualifications were inserted 
upon our rather practical and specific approach, we felt it advisable, at the 
very last, to use the footnote device that we might be the more certain 
to catch the unwary interpreter. 

In thinking of distortions it should be indicated too, that an imbalance 
can be created by too large an emphasis upon testing for general intel!i- 
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ence. Far too much attention, for example, has been placed on the single 
1.Q. score. The I.Q. is not constant for all pupils. Pupils themselves 
change; and a single test score may be more than inaccurate. It may be 
harmfully misleading. It is now well enough established that an interpre- 
tation of mental or academic ability based on less than three [.Q. scores 
offers too much uncertainty. Moreover, a series of scores do not constitute, 
in themselves, sufficient evidence, as general intelligence is made up of a num- 
ber of component abilities which are basic to the learning process, although 
they are more or less independent of one another. For example, it is advan- 
tageous to know the student’s verbal ability as accurately as possible but 
“over-all scores from tests of general intelligence intermix other abilities with 
the verbal. It is better to use a test which will give a single verbal score 
or in which verbal ability is measured in pure form by one of the part 
scores.” 

There is no opportunity here to indicate a further breakdown of the 
separateness of mental traits and the desirability of testing them more ac- 
curately by means of special tests. The Committee’s report does this in 
simplified form using a certain number of specific mental traits. It should 
be said this is done as a practical approach, and not as a complete answer 
to the number of mental traits which may compose the intellectual com- 
posite. Tests which are designed to measure these different individual traits 
tend to be variable in their results. Psychologists, it is realized, do not com- 
pletely agree on the number of traits which can be isolated as primary fac- 
tors of intelligence. It is expected that continued research will increase 
rather than diminish the number of traits which can be reliably tested as 
separate factors. It seems reasonably clear, however, that the traits presented 
are sufficiently substantiated by psychological research to warrant the 
usage which is indicated. 

MORE COMPREHENSIVE TESTING PROGRAM NEEDED 

All of this adds up to the advisability of a much more comprehensive 
program of testing than is now generally found in the secondary school. 
First of all, the typical high-school administrator needs to develop a much 
broader concept of test usage than he now holds—a concept which will 
not only include four large groupings such as tests of the several factors of 
intelligence, interest, emotional adjustment, and achievement, but will also 
contain such items as: personality, study habits, reading techniques and 
skills, basic learning and applicatory skills, educational and occupational 
planning, analysis of career and job alternatives, the acquiring and 
understanding of basic social, economic, civic, and moral values, meth- 
ods of self-education, and of group relationships. In the report of the 
Committee a number of these fields have been broken down into separate 
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descriptions, with certain minimum explanations, and with the accompany- 
ing citation of specific tests which are now available. 

The larger recognition and possibilities of test usage, for which 
we are trying to make a case, should not indicate that a high level of satis- 
faction with test production has been reached much less that a test millen- 
nium has arrived. Test experts admit that there is still much exploration to 
do in a world of testing and that certain discoveries are crying out to be 
made, It is still necessary to point out that there is a sharp difference be- 
tween examinations and mental tests, a distinction which is not always as 
well recognized as it should be. Much surely needs to be done to increase 
the matter of test validity in respect to the degree with which a test 
measures what it is intended to measure. There are limitations, too, in the 
matter of reliability. More reliable measures for use in diagnosis are espe- 


cially urgent. 


COMPETENCY NEEDED IN TEST MAKING AND USAGE 

The designing and constructing of tests calls for increased care and skill 
whether the test making is on a local, state, or country-wide basis. Too often 
subject-matter tests contain a preponderance of incidental detail and unim- 
portant content. More attention to normal, fundamental reactions and to func- 


tional content would seem to be in order. Undoubtedly administrators would 
give the warmest welcome to improved tests of more specific intent, properly 
validated, but of shorter form and also a shorter test battery. 

Not only does test construction need to be improved but more good 
test instruments are needed. Increasingly the school becomes more aware of 
the significance of education viewed as personality building. The research 


findings of psychologists in the field of personality are still largely confined to 


professional and specialized advanced courses. Better testing tools in the area 
of personality, especially adapted to the secondary-school pupil, should do 
much to forward a more desirable recognition of the importance of person- 
ality building in secondary schools. 

Other areas which are in need of more tests include the following: Civic, 
economic competence, scientific understandings, attitudes in several areas, 
critical thinking or objectivity as applied to the various types of mass media 
communications, consumer education, special aptitudes and, interests, study 
and work habits and techniques. 

DEVLOPMENT OF TESTING PROGRAMS 

Although there is constant improvement in all phases of professional 
test making it is clear enough that the best of tests are none too good. But 
there would seem to be small argument for schools to wait for the day when 
the perfect test instrument is at hand. There is surely more constructive prom- 
ise in the refinement which most certainly comes with increased usage, and 
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that process of refinement is now more concentrated than ever before. On this 
point it is important to urge that the best tests be used, in particular, those 
which are supported by the most accurate and the most complete research. 

The place of properly trained test makers, test operators, and test inter- 
preters, under the foregoing statements, would seem to be distinctly large. 
The Committee cannot subscribe to the loose practices which are too com- 
monly found in these respects. The extent of the testing program should be 
directly proportional to the training of those who are commissioned to operate 
it. The difficulty of procuring properly trained personnel has seriously ham- 
pered the development of testing programs. If this obstacle is to be overcome it 
will be necessary in many instances, for the school administration to choose 
interested and capable staff members and arrange for them to procure the 
training which is now available at many schools of education. 

Even in the smallest of schools the principal will need some especially 
competent aid if a minimum test program is to function as properly as would 
appear to be desirable. As schools ascend toward the peak in size the problem 
of staff for the testing services becomes ever more complex. In small unit 
systems a central bureau of testing services can solve many of the high school’s 
testing problems. The county superintendent’s office may also be the means 
of providing testing services to small schools with a well trained test expert 
serving a number of different school units. While large high schools can 
make excellent use of city-wide testing agencies it is readily apparent that a 
considerable provision for testing services should be available in the high- 
school building. 

Whenever a suitably extensive program is to be developed the most cap- 
able leadership obtainable is a desirable first consideration. May we hasten to 
say that good administration, however, will provide a preparatory period for 
staff discussion and planning prior to the determination of a first step. This 
same technique would apply quite as well, we believe, in case there had been 
a long-time static program which would now seem to need revision and ex- 
tension. 

There is good argument for the gradual development of a testing program 
rather than a hurried installation of some proportions. Frequently schools 
are so eager to plunge into an extensive program that the giving, scoring, 
recording, and the other testing routines are allowed to absorb all of the time. 
Under such circumstances test interpretations are either lacking or so super- 
ficial as to make the whole procedure futile with inevitably unsatisfactory atti- 
tudes from pupils, parents, and teachers. Whenever there is a minimum pro- 
gram, consisting let us say of general intelligence scores only, it would seem 
obviously desirable for the school staff to give attention to the lacks in the 
school testing program and to decide on the next steps to be taken. 

A serious consideration of what should be done will almost certainly re- - 
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sult in some constructive, co-operative planning.: Such consideration can 
scarcely avoid turning up the idea of the kinds of services a well-designed 
program might give to the school. Through this kind of analysis teachers 
will discover values that will serve them and the school collectively, rathe: 
than merely the administration which latter is so often the first arrived at 
supposition. The effective orientation of teachers in respect to what is being 
done about the use of tests will be of prime importance in the making of 
plans to include a full orientation of the pupils. 

The wise administrator will encourage teachers to make the first deci- 
sion on the use of achievement tests. Inevitably staff discussion will lead 
toward departmental and group decisions on how best to make use of achieve- 
ment tests and all other tests which measure performance. Advance staff dis- 
cussion of all phases of test use is a highly advisable means of prevaring 
teachers for the intelligent co-operation which is necessary for the truly suc- 
cessful use of tests. A policy of advance and concurrent in-service training 
is a wise collateral to a developing test program. 

Co-operative planning of this character will help to think out not only 
what tests are to be used but when they are to be given; for example, decisions 
that affect what tests are to be offered at the beginning of the secondary- 
school years and so on through the succeeding levels. It is particularly im- 
portant for the school staff as a whole to see the advantages of a long-range 
plan of testing. 

ADVANTAGES OF AN ADEQUATE TESTING PROGRAM 

When the various services which extensive testing can offer are properly 
considered it will be seen that guidance and testing are not one and the same 
but rather that testing serves the guidance department as it serves other de- 
partments; and it will become clear too, that the guidance director or the 
guidance office should not be the main source of an achievement or instruc- 
tional evaluation program. Naturally, the close relationship between instruc- 
tion and guidance, and between guidance and curriculum will need to be 
recognized by articulated planning. 

This method of developing appreciation of what testing can do is likely 
to evolve a concept of testing as a service—a service which may be applied 
to many different phases of the school’s work and life. It is poticeable that in 
the literature about testing there are numerous references to what use ad- 
ministrators can make of tests and of what test usage will do for the ad- 
ministration. Surely the test service idea, whereby the test agency, whatever 
its organization, may serve all the school, is a much better approach. 

Among the services which a well-balanced testing program can offer to 
the school we may list these: (1) discovering pupil needs and thus making 
pupil needs available for curriculum planning (2) locating individual differ 
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ences for instructional application to group and to individuals (3) increasing 
the accuracy and meaning of measures of performance and marking devices 
(4) creating incentives for pupil learning and teacher efficiency (5) providing 
purpose and material for in-service training (6) achievement or progress in 
different fields cf study (7) using test results for information to parents and 
for parental education. 

Additionally there are services which may be interpreted as peculiar 
io guidance activities, although these, too, will serve the entire school to a 
greater or less degree. Among these are: (1) records of mental ability or 
school aptitude (2) educational progress profiles (3) special aptitudes and 
skills (4) health status and attitudes (5) social experiences and attitudes, 
educational and vocational interests and out of school experiences (6) per- 
sonality findings and social and personal adjustment correctives (7) career 
motivation and future plans (8) remedial activities and maladjustment 
correctives (9) information for job placement (10) counseling for college 
choice and entrance problems. 

Good administration will help to formulate plans which will include 
parents and community leaders as integral parts of the consideration of the 
next steps in building a well balanced testing agency which may serve 
both school and community. Adequate provisions of personnel and equip- 
ment as well as desirable function of the program will, by such manner, 
be more likely to receive the necessary guarantees. 

Now, we come again to staffing, in particular to necessarily competent 
leadership and the supporting assistants and clerical help which will allow 
expert skill to operate and testing service to function. Much too often, we 
believe, teachers are held responsible for the inadequacies. of testing when, 
as a matter of fact, it is the shoestring provisions for testing which are 
really the culprits. Certainly test usage can never meet the promise which 
i: inspired by the knowledge of what good testing may do unless there is 
far better provision of personnel and facilities. Much too frequently it has 
been said that using tests is too expensive. Isn’t it time to shift the empha- 
sis and to insist that the school must have the wherewithal to make certain 
that a full knowledge is obtained of each pupil and of the possible applica- 
tions which will best promote his all around improvement? What, may we 
ask, is more important than an ever improving method of evaluation? In 
this respect the use of tests carries much promise. 

RECAPITULATION 

Our intent, in this presentation, has been to set forth the major pur- 
pose of the Committee on Testing Report, to explain the necessarily lim- 
ited range of a compact study designed, as a practical approach on the use 
o! tests, to appraise the causes of the recent growth in test use, to cite some 
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of the distortions in the concepts about testing, to indicate the inadequacies 
of tests and test theories, to point out some of the improvements needed, 
to argue for competency in test making and test usage, to. offer suggestions 
on how test programs may be best developed, and to show the advantages 
of a well balanced testing service. 


The Education Testing Service—Its Programs and Plans 
HENRY CHAUNCEY 


AM delighted to have the opportunity of meeting with you today. 

And this is no perfunctory statement. The cardinal principle that was 
enunciated at the time of establishment of the Educational Testing Service 
was that it must be constantly in touch with the users of its tests and serv- 
ices. No sector of American education makes greater use of our tests than 
the secondary schools, so I heartily welcome this chance to tell you briefly 
of the origin and nature ot the Educational Testing Service and of its 


plans and policies. 
As many of you no doubt know, the Educational Testing Service was 
formed by the merger of the testing activities of the American Council on 


Education, the Carnegie Foundation, and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, all of which sponsored large non-profit testing projects. While 
the fact of the merger dates from only a little over a year ago, the idea 
behind it was not entirely new. 
ORIGIN OF MERGER 

As far back as the middle thirties, there was talk that it might be de- 
sirable to pool the resources of several of the non-profit testing agencies. 
However, the proposed merger foundered on the rocks of personality con- 
flict, and the preliminary talks came to naught. Jt was not until after the 
war that the idea was revived. It was then initiated by the Carnegie 
Foundation which had for a good many years been operating the Graduate 
Record Office, but whose officers felt that it was inappropriate for a foun- 
dation to stay so long in the operating business. Foundations should launch 
new enterprises, they believed, and then let them carry on under their own 
sails. At the same time, the officers of the Foundation felg that, especially 
with the postwar increase in testing, a union of the main non-profit agen, 
cies would be advantageous. To confirm their judgment and to enlist sup- 
port if it was confirmed, the Foundation officers appointed a committee, 
consisting largely of the presidents of major universities, and asked them 
in particular what they should do with the Graduate Record Office and in 
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zeneral what were the needs of American education in the field of testing. 
To quote from the report, “The Committee came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the interests of American education could best be served by 
the creation of a single, co-operative testing agency, within which functions 
1ow being carried on by the existing non-profit agencies would be con- 
tinued and expanded on a unified basis.” 

Contained in the report was a plan of merger which was presented to 
the American Council on Education and to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Since the plan was not wholly acceptable to either of these 
organizations, even though they supported the objectives, lengthy negoti- 
ations ensued which ended in a satisfactory agreement as to the form of the 
new agency and the procedure for merging the constituent organizations. 

It should be made clear at this point that the new testing agency was 
to take over only the testing activities of the three groups. The American 
Council on Education, the College Board, and the Carnegie Foundation 
each was to continue to operate independently, carrying on such other func- 
tions as it had; but each was to turn over all testing activities to the new 
agency. Rapidly after agreement was reached, the Educational Testing 
Service was formally established. It was chartered as a non-profit educa- 
tional corporation on December 19, 1947. 

The trustees held their first meeting the following day, December 20. 
President Conant of Harvard was elected Chairman of the Board, which 
was representative of all fields of education and ali parts of the country. 
On January 1, 1948, less than two weeks after this initial meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, the Educational Testing Service formally took over the 
testing activities of the constituent groups. 

The Educational Testing Service, therefore, is only a year old. It is, 
however, a husky yearling, with a budget that has grown already to the 
two-million-dollar mark. Of course, during this first year there have been 
all the problems usually encountered in mergers. Efforts during this period 
fall into three areas: in the first place, there have been the problems of 
consolidation and reorganization; secondly, there has been a necessary re- 
view and evaluation of all inherited tests and testing programs; and thirdly, 
there has been the planning of new testing programs and research pro- 
grams to be undertaken. 


CONSOLIDATION AND REORGANIZATION 

In order to obtain efficiency of operation, it was obviously necessary to 
consolidate the main offices acquired in the merger, two of which were in 
New York and one in Princeton. We have been fortunate in being able to 
purchase a large building in the town of Princeton. As space is made 
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ready, the activities of the New York offices are gradually being transferred 
to Princeton. By next summer consolidation will be complete. In addition io 
these general headquarters, we feel that it is also of the utmost importance 
to have regional offices, so that we may maintain close personal contact with 
educators in all parts of the country. To this end, an office in Berkeley, Caii- 
fornia, inherited from the College Board, is now regional headquarters for 
the Pacific Coast. The Trustees recently voted to open an office this year 
in the Midwest, and it is planned, as a next step, to open an office in the 
South. Later on, if conditions warrant, a widespread system of regional of- 
fices may be projected. In the meantime, we hope to work very closely 
with the testing offices in the various universities, and with the officials in 
the State Departments of Education who are responsible for testing. 


TESTS AND TESTING PROGRAMS 

The programs which we have inherited, and which we are at the 
present time reviewing, are numerous and diverse. Although they are too 
many and varied to describe each in detail, it may be of interest if I indi- 
cate them. 

There are the Co-operative Tests, the USAFI tests, and the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examinations. These you are probably 
familiar with. They are tests that are sold direct to schools and colleges 
for such use as the institutions may wish to make of them. They are all now 
handled through the Co-operative Test Division of the Educational Testing 
Service. 

In most of our other activities, which are for special groups and special 
purposes, not just a test but a complete testing program is offered. The 
tests are not sold, but rather a service is provided which includes registration, 
administration, scoring, reporting, and statistical analysis of test results. 
These programs include: the College Board Examinations, the Graduate 
Record Examination, the National Teacher Examinations, the Medical 
College Admission Test, the Law School Admission Test, the Preliminary 
Actuarial Examinations, the entrance examinations for the Naval Academy, 
the Military Academy, the Coast Guard Academy, and the Merchant Mar- 
ine Academy, the Naval ROTC screening test, the English Examination for 
Foreign Students, the Measurement and Guidance Project in Engineering 
Education, which includes the Pre-Engineering Inventory and the Enginecr- 
ing Achievement Tests, the Department of State Foreign Service Examina- 
tions and the most recent addition to the list, the selection examination ‘or 
the National Research Council’s pre-doctoral fellowships. As you can se, 
there is a wide variety of programs at the secondary, college, and graduate 


levels of education. 
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Our first responsibility is to the programs that we have taken over. 
Working closely with the groups which these programs serve, we hope 
eradually to improve the tests and to strengthen the advisory services which 
are a Mecessary part of any testing program. 

We are particularly interested in increasing and broadening the offer- 
ings of the Co-operative Test Division. For some years now this division 
has recommended a Fall High School Testing Program based on well- 
established batteries of co-operative general achievement tests at both the 
junior and senior high-school levels covering English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science, supplemented by the American’ Council Psychological 
Examination and by special examinations in the languages. The results of 
such annual fall testing are used for educational guidance, placement of new- 
comers, and adaptation of instruction to needs of individual groups and 
whole classes. In the spring there is the Nationwide High School Testing 
program in which the Co-operative Test of Recent Social and Scientific De- 
velopment is administered to the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
participating schools. At the end of the year although there is no formal 
program a complete set of achievement tests is available in each of the 
usual academic subjects. Tests in commercial subjects, although not pres- 
ently available, are under consideration. We also hope to work out what 
might be called “packaged programs” of tests suitable for schools and 
colleges of different types and sizes, possibly on rental or long-term pay- 
ment plans to assist smaller systems to afford more comprehensive testing 
service, But we are proceeding slowly and carefully in the initiation of new 
tests and programs. 

In this connection, you will be interested in a word about tne method 
through which new projects will be proposed and launched. We have a 
standing committee, called the Committee on Tests and Measurements, 
which is responsible to the Board of Trustees, and the members of which 
include leaders in education and testing throughout the country. The 
Committee considers our activities as a whole, at all levels and in all areas. 
But it is obviously impossible for this committee to consider all programs 
in detail. Therefore, at its first meeting, held in the fall, the Committee 
«commended that groups representing various levels of education be 
requested to appoint advisory committees which would consult with us on 
the most urgent needs for tests at the different levels. 


Immediately after that meeting I got in touch with Dr. Elicker to find 
out if the NASSP might be willing to appoint such a committee to advise 
uv. in regard to our test offerings and services at the secondary-school level. 
Since Junior and Senior High Schools were the parties at interest, the 
NASSP seemed clearly to be the appropriate association to appoint such a 
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committee. I hope that the Executive Committee of the NASSP will find 
it possible to appoint such a committee. We would look forward with keen 
anticipation to working closely with that Committee in the enlargement oi 
our test offerings and also in the improvement of our auxiliary services. 
For we are as much concerned with providing you information that en- 
sures proper use of test results as we are in the tests themselves. 

But I should like to stress that the fact that there is an Advisory Com- 
mittee should not deter individuals from sending us directly any criticisms 
of our tests or the advisory materials supplied with them. Favorable com- 
ments will also be accepted, I might add. We are anxious to hear from 
those who actually use the tests. 


RESEARCH 

In support of our testing programs, it is of course essential that there 
be continuous research; one of the main reasons for the establishment of 
the ETS was the expectation that a large organization could be unusually 
effective in test research. As President Conant has stated: “Sound basic 
research in educational’ measurement and human abilities on a scale neces- 
sary for continued advance in this field is dependent on a concentration of 
resources.” A substantial proportion of ETS’s resources will be devoted 


to research. 

Parallel to the Committee on Tests and Measurements, there is a Com- 
mittee on Research which reviews the plans and projects of the Research 
Department and suggests promising lines for future research. In general, 
our research falls into three areas: first, validity studies of tests so that we 
have a regular check on test effectiveness; second, test theory and techniques 
which would advance the science of testing; and third, new test develop- 
ment. In the latter area, for example, we are presently concerned with an at- 
tempt to develop a battery of short aptitude tests which would be helpful in 
differential prediction of academic achievement. For some years tests have 
been available to predict with reasonable accuracy whether or not a given 
student will in general be successful in future academic work. There is a 
crying need, however, for tests that will indicate with a useful degree of 
accuracy just which academic fields a student will be most successful in, and 
which he should avoid. If we can provide an effective battery in this area, 
it should be of great assistance to guidance counsellors. We: do not plan to 
rush into publication a battery of tests, but rather to proceed slowly and 
carefully until we feel assured that we have something that will be of real 
value to schools and colleges. 

Another area in which we plan to concentrate a major effort, and 
which at the present time is even less developed, is that of personality test- 
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ing. This area is, I believe, the one which holds the greatest challenge to 
the imagination and creativity of the psychologist and of the specialist in 
measurement, and at the same time is the field which offers the possibility 
of the richest returns in the increased understanding of human behavior. It 
is the next great frontier in the exploration of homo sapiens. In the develop- 
ment of measures to describe personality, a good many approaches have been 
tried, none of which has as yet been highly successful. We propose to study 
the situation very carefully, both as to the kinds of information that would be 
helpful to schools and colleges and as to the most promising approaches, and 
then to embark on what will of necessity be a long-term project. Eventually, 
we hope to be able to provide instruments in this area which will be of value 
to counsellors. 

There are a good many other projects which are either being carried on at 
the present time or are planned for the future, but I think the ones I have . 
mentioned will give you an idea of the scope of our research program. Star- 
tling discoveries are not to be expected, but with a focusing of purpose and 
a concentration of the efforts of a strong research department, we expect that 
progress will be made. 

This concludes my brief statement on the origin of the Educational 
Testing Service, the nature of the organization, the activities which it con- 


ducts, the principles to which it is committed, and some of its plans for the 
future. 


USE OF TESTS 

But I would like before closing to comment briefly on the very interest- 
ing pamphlet recently published by your organization and about which Mr. 
Bacon has already spoken—on Using Tests. 

It is a very effective presentation of the current status of testing and 
the way in which instruments now available might be used. In the interest 
of clarity it does perhaps oversimplify. In fact, some of its rather unquali- 
fied statements will make testers wince. Let me illustrate. Following the 
analysis and recommendations for the first specimen profile, recommenda- 
tions based solely on test scores, there is a masterpiece of understatement, 
“Some psychologists would maintain that additional information of a sub- 
jective character is also necessary to establish the alternatives which might 
need to be considered.” Few psychologists would feel as confident of the diag- 
nosis and advice categorically suggested by the author for his selected sample 
cases. Furthermore, even if one were to attempt to base guidance solely on. 
the indications of test scores, he would find that for most students test re- 
sults are anything but clearcut. Therefore, there is the danger that this pam- 
phlet may do testing a disservice by overselling it. If, however, salt is lib- 
erally applied as one studies the pamphlet, one will not expect tests to be a 
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panacea and will not develop unbounded enthusiasm which must eventual!y 
give way to disillusionment. 

With this reservation THE BuLLETIN is heartily to be recommended for its 
clear presentation, fine organization, and for the fact that it presents a con- 
crete plan of action. Admittedly it is only one system and there is an infinite 
variety of other systems that might be proposed. But the lack of a definite 
and comprehensive plan has been a retarding influence on the use of tests. 
There has been no system that he who runs could read. As in the develop. 
ment of any new social science, scientists are quite properly caut-ous about 
the general use of the instruments that have been developed, realizing that 
they are not perfect. They overemphasize the shortcomings and they hedge 
about any direct statement with so many qualifications as to make it mean- 
ingless. They are prone to be blind to the importance of a slight compromise 
with principle in the interest of practical attainments. And so an effective 
middle ground is hard to find between the idealists and the exploiters. It is 
this middle ground that THe Buttetin has tried to map, and, I think, has done 
so very well. One needs to realize, however, that the map, like that of Amer- 
ica in 1520, is still far from accurate, the land not fully explored. 

But each reader of the book can himself be an explorer and add to the 
charting ot the landmarks. In other words, he can try out the system, but 
should avoid reaching categorical conclusions. Later he can check analyses 
and recommendations to determine where they stood firm and where they 
fell down. In such studies we should be very glad to co-operate, in particular, 
to serve as a clearing house for the interchange of findings on the use of 
tests. Such activity would immeasurably help ETS to develop new tests that 
will aid in the understanding of the human mind and personality, and so, 
in the counselling of students, until, at some future date, individual diag- 
noses and recommendations for a useful way of life can be made for every 
student with a high degree of accuracy. In co-operation with you we look 
forward to the steady improvement of instruments of measurement and to 
the refinement of student counselling and guidance based on these instru- 


ments. 





Seminars On International Co-operation 

The American Friends Society is doubling its student program in Europe 
this summer. Seminars on international co-operation will be held in six Euro- 
pean nations this year, as compared -to three in 1948. The discussion groups 
-will work on the theme of building the peace, with emphasis on world politi- 
cal organization and economic and social co-operation. They also will stress 
the study of human rights and world progress in education, science, and cul- 
ture. Possible sites of the seminars, which will open in July, include France 
Switzerland, Finland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
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Challenging Developments in the Illinois Secondary-School 


Curriculum Program 
CHARLES W. SANFORD 


HALLENGING developments in the Illinois Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum Program have been direct outgrowths of attempts by princi- 
pals and others to find answers to certain crucial curriculum problems of 
deep concern to many persons in Illinois. Committees of the Illinois Second- 
ary-School Principals’ Association began to study some of these problems in 
1936; Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
initiated an intensive study of these problems when, on September 1, 1947, 
he formally launched, at the request of the Principals’ Association, the IIli- 
nois Secondary-School Curriculum Program (hereinafter referred to as 
ISSCP). For eleven years the principals had tried seriously to develop an 
organized curriculum program but with relatively little success. Meanwhile, 
teachers of English, the social studies, agriculture, physical education, and 
others had been working conscientiously, but independently, on curriculum 
programs. The teachers of the various instructional areas and the adminis- 
trators were not working together, each area was an entity unto itself. And 
what is just as serious, they were not working, except in isolated local school 
districts, in an organized manner with interested lay groups, such as agri- 
culture, labor, and industry. This brings us to the first problem. 
STATE-WIDE MARSHALLING OF CURRICULUM PLANNING GROUPS 
Problem I is “How may we marshal, on a state-wide level and on the 
local school level all of the persons and groups who are, or who should be, 
interested in the high-school curriculum?” Parenthetically, it may be apropos 
to say at this point that our planning groups have defined curriculum as 
all of the experiences which pupils have under the control of the school; 
thus it includes all organized activities of the secondary school. On the State 
level the persons and groups have been effectively organized into a Steering 
Committee which includes representatives of the Illinois Secondary-School 
Principals’ Association, the State Superintendent’s Office, colleges and uni- 
Versities, twenty-four professional organizations of teachers and administra- 
tors, agriculture, labor, business, manufacturing, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, the service organizations, and of the Illinois Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers. 

The major functions of this Committee are to formulate general policies, 
to make available and to steer services to local schools, and to establish a co- 
ordinated curriculum program in which all state-wide organizations will pull 


Charles W. Sanford is Director of the Illinois Secondary-Schoo! Curriculum 
Program, and Co-ordinator of Teacher Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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together. I should like to underscore the second function, that of steering 
services to local schools. This implies the first and most fundamental policy 
being followed in the ISSCP, namely, that curriculum improvement is a 
grass-roots job, that any changes which may take place should be the resu!t 
of the work of teachers, administrators, and lay persons in local schools. 
Consultants from outside local schools are available to provide assistance as 
needed, but the real source of power in the operation must, we believe, come 
from local schools rather than from outside. 

At the local school level, a similar type of representative organization 
has been, or is being, organized and for the same purposes. 

Now, one of the major points upon which the State Steering Committee 
agreed is that we should assist every participating school and community to 
get the facts about itself that are basic to curriculum revision. The commit- 
tee correctly insisted that we have, for too long, made changes on the basis 
of hunches or as a result of supersalesmanship by someone. This desire to 
locate the facts led us to problems 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


INCREASING THE HOLDING POWER OF SCHOOLS 


Problem 2 is “Is the holding power of our schools satisfactory in terms 
ot accepted democratic goals?” While all of us can recite national figures 
indicating that only seven youth out of ten enter senior high school and 
that fewer than four out of ten graduate, such figures ordinarily do not, 
and should not convince persons connected with a local school that its 
holding power is deficient. The point is that evidence must be obtained re- 
garding local withdrawals if reasons for these withdrawals are to be exam- 
ined and corrected. With this in mind, a holding power study was con- 
ducted, during the past year, in 76 representative Illinois high schools. Three 
assumptions underlay this study: 


1. That the secondary school is expected to serve all the children of all the 
people, and that the school can serve most adequately those children who 


are in school. 
. That the types of children who have dropped out of school in the past are 


the types most likely to drop out in the future, if present practices remain 


unchanged. 
3. That the school, by changing its practices, can influence children to remain 


in school. s 


In each school information was obtained to help us determine what pro- 
portion of all enrollees dropped out of school, at what times they dropped 
out, what kinds of students they were in terms of such factors as economic 
status, 1.Q., school success, course-of-study pursued, extent and nature of 
participation in extracurricular activities, distance of the home from the 
school, behavior problems, and out-of-school employment. 

Perhaps it is significant to note that all of these 76 schools had stated 
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‘hat they wanted to participate in this study. This same policy operates in all 
phases of the ISSCP. The program is in every respect voluntary; a school 
may participate or not, as it wishes. 

Our composite findings from this study revealed that boys dropped out 
in larger proportions than girls; that almost all of the drop outs were receiv- 
ing, when they withdrew, very low marks; that children from lower-income 
tamilies dropped out in much larger numbers than those from middle and 
upper-income groups, that there was no appreciable difference in the hold- 
ing power of small and large high schools, and so on.’ 

These state-wide summaries and others, together with data for each 
local school, have been returned to participating schools for use in the formu- 
lation of hypotheses regarding local curriculum changes which may lead to 
an increase in holding power. Certainly the data for each school furnish con- 
vincing evidence regarding vulnerable points for intensive study looking 
toward promising changes. 

This brings us to another problem which is very closely related to the 
holding power problem. 

RELATING DROP-OUTS TO SCHOOL COSTS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

Problem 3 is “Are the costs connected with certain phases of the school’s 
program depriving some youth of the very experiences they need?” We 
might push this question to the point of asking whether or not the facts in- 
dicate that costs are the cause of some of our drop-outs. Many Illinois high 
schools attempted to attain, during the past year, the facts concerning the 
identity and the amount of the full range of these costs. For want of a bet- 
ter name we called them “hidden tuition costs.” Our composite findings in 
79 representative schools indicated that the median costs to pupils who at- 
tended schools in which textbooks were purchased by the pupils was $3.75 
for twelfth grade science, $3.15 for twelfth grade social studies, $3.55 for 
twelfth grade commercial subjects, etc; that the highest cost to pupils who at- 
tended the school in which textbooks were purchased by the pupils was 
$10.25 for twelfth grade science, $7.30 for twelfth grade social studies, $26.10 
for twelfth grade commercial subjects, ete.; that the median cost to twelfth 
grade boys of physical education was $7.15, of girls’ physical education, $6.15; 
that the median cost to boys of playing on the school’s baseball team was 
$12.25, on the basketball team, $2.80, on the football team, $2.10, and so 
on. For the same sports, the highest cost reported was $31.85. for baseball, 


$16.00 for basketball, and $38.35 for football. 


1 These and other findings from the four basic studies will be published, on or about April 1, in 
following bulletin: Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1648 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
»ndary-School Curriculum Program, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Series, Bulletin No. 2, 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 1949. 
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Obviously, the state summaries have relatively little significance except 
as they may serve as a basis for comparisons, unfortunate as these may be, 
and as they may serve to stimulate local investigations leading to adjust- 
ments and corrections. Each school, then, must analyze the implications of 
cost facts of the type mentioned. Do high costs lower the holding power 
of the school? Do the costs of certain activities and of certain subjects mean 
that some pupils who need those activities do not participate in them? If 
so, how can we answer the charge that the school is not serving equally 
well all of the children of all of the people? One of my colleagues at the 
University of Illinois, Professor Harold C. Hand, has very neatly pointed, 
in the following words, to answers for these questions. 

“1. The school is by definition an educational institution. 

“2. As such, it has no business permitting, much less sponsoring, any 

activity (whether class or extra-class, formal or informal) which is 
not educative in nature. 
If the activities permitted or sponsored are educative in nature, no 
public school in a democracy has any business making the accident 
of birth in an economic (or any other) sense determine who shall 
and who shall not benefit from said educative activities.” * 


MAKING PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES MEANINGFUL 

Problem 4 is “Are pupils in our high schools participating in extra- 
curricular activities according to their needs, interests, and abilities?” Do 
certain factors operate which make participation selective in one or more 
respects? 

In the study which we conducted, we related extent of participation 
with sex, age, grade in school, location of school, mode of transport, accel- 
eration-retardation, and socio-economic status. The data were then analyzed 
on the basis of each of the factors noted. The only factor identified which 
affected the number of participations was socio-economic status, the acci- 
dent of birth in an economic sense. 

In all types of participation, there was less participation by children 
from low income families, somewhat more by children from middle income 
families, and most by children from upper income families. 

Perhaps we should ask the same questions regarding this finding as those 
directed at the findings of the preceding problem. 
PROVIDING ADEQUATE GUIDANCE SERVICES 

Problem 5 is “Are the available guidance services both adequate and 
effective?” In all, or nearly all, schools some pattern of organized personnel 
services has been developed for students. These services may be concerned 


2 Hand, Op. Cit., in press. 
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with the educational, occupational, social, and personal adjustments of 
young people. 

Our investigation was carried on in 96 schools. We used three instru- 
iments, namely the North Central Association Check List of Elements in a 
Minimum and an Extended Program of Guidance and Counseling, the IIli- 
nois Revision of the Kefauver-Hand Guidance Test, and the Ross L. 
Mooney Problem Check List. Our findings indicated that the major con- 
cerns of girls were in the area of “Personal-Psychological Relations”: “Los- 
ing my temper,” “Nervousness,” “Worrying,” “Can’t make up my mind 
about things,” “Can’t see the value of daily things I do,” etc. The boys 
\.ere most concerned with problems of “Adjustment to school work,” “Tak- 
ing wrong subjects,” “Not getting studies done on time,” “Worrying about 
grades,” “Slow in reading,” “Trouble in using the library,” “Can’t see that 
school is doing me any good,” etc. Both boys and girls were bothered 
about problems concerned with “Curriculum and Teaching Procedures”: 
“Dull classes,” “Made to take subjects I don’t like,” “Poor place to study 
at home,” “Textbooks hard to understand,” “Teachers too theoretical,” 
“Wanting subjects I’m not allowed to take,” etc., as well as problems con- 
cerned with “The Future: Vocational and Educational”: “Needing to de- 
cide on an occupation,” “Not knowing what I really want,” “Concerned 
over military service,” “Deciding whether or not to go to college,” etc. 
Typically, twelfth grade pupils exhibited about a 75 per cent knowledge of 
vocational trends and of the nature of the work involved in a sampling of 
representative occupations and a 67 per cent knowledge regarding un- 
founded beliefs which lead to unfortunate vocational and educational 
choices, 

So much for the 1947-1948 studies which were variously conducted in 
135 high schools. Copy for the inventories, tests, and schedules for conduct- 
ing each of these studies has been set up in manual form. The manuals 
will be available on or about March 15.’ 

A fifth study in the series of studies basic to curriculum improvement, 
the Follow-Up Study, was initiated on February 15, 1949. Through it we 
are trying to obtain answers to Problems 6 and 7. 


8 Allen, Charles M. How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. Mlinois Secondary-School Curriculum 
Program Series, Bulletin No. 3, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
ois. 1949. 

Hand, Harold C. How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study. Wlinois Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum Program Series, Bulletin No. 4, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois 
195 

Hand, Harold C. How to Conduct the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study. Mlinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program Series, Bulletin No. 5, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tio’. Springfield, Illinois. 1949. 

Lovelass, Harry D. How to Conduct the Guidance Services of the School Study. Mlinois Secomdary- 
School Curriculum Program Series, Bulletin No. 6, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Springfield, Illinois. 1949. 
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STRENGTHENING PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Problem 6 is “How may we build a strengthened teacher-pupil-schoo!- 
patron consensus regarding the ‘need-meeting’ function of the secondary 
school?”, and Problem 7 is “How may we appraise the extent to which the 
local school is, or is not, now meeting the real-life needs of its secondary- 
school youth?” The five instruments, each of the check-type, which were 
designed for use in this Follow-Up Study, and which are now being used 
in 150 schools, focus attention upon 55 real-life problems of youth. 

Teachers, pupils, parents and laymen who are not parents are asked 
anonymously to indicate whether or not the high school should help pupils 
with each problem cited. If the response is in the affirmative, they are 
asked to state how important it is for the school to provide such help. 
Teachers are also asked to evaluate the extent to which they believe 
graduates typically received help on each problem. Graduates are requested 
to indicate which of the problems they are experiencing, how much of 
the help they needed for each problem they obtained in high school, and 
how effectively they believe they are meeting each problem. 

These five studies were and are available to local schools on a largely 
cost-free basis. The Bureau of Research and Service of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, has financed these studies in large part. The 
studies were variouly supervised by Professors Harold C. Hand, Frank 
H. Finch, C. W. Sanford, and B. Othanel Smith of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, and by Mr. C. A. Michelman, Chief, Department of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The detailed work of preparing and administering the inventories, 
schedules, questionnaires, and tests, of analyzing the data, and of developing 
general and special reports of the findings'was performed by the following 
persons: Holding Power Study: Charles M. Allen, Principal, University 
High School, University of Illinois; Participation in Extra-Class Activities 
Study: Graham Pogue, Instructor in Education, University of Illinois; 
Hidden Tuition Costs Study: Curtis M. Howd, Principal, Burris School, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Guidance Study: Harry D. 
Lovelass, Assistant Professor of Education, Illinois State Normal University. 

ENCOURAGING EXPERIMENTATION IN SCHOOLS 

Problem 8 is “How may we encourage and lend assistance most effect- 
ively to persons who are working on developmental (experimental) pro- 
jects in local schools?” At the present time the ISSCP is co-operating with 
33 selected school systems in attempting to develop 58 projects. These projects 
are concerned with the improvement of existing courses in English, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, etc.; with enrichment in broad fields; with de- 
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velopment of common learnings courses; and with projects which cut across 
subject lines. 

The ISSCP does not suggest any one type of curriculum improvement 
project as best for a given school. Decisions of this type should be made by 
teachers, administrators, and others working together to improve the curri- 
culum in local schools. Each school is encouraged to start where it is, with 
what it has, and on that in which it is vitally interested. 

A team of consultants from the colleges, universities, State Department, 
and other high schools co-operate with persons affiliated with local schools 
in attempting to develop superior programs. If and when superior programs 
have been developed, the local teachers and administrators will help other 
schools on similar projects; moreover, as the local projects are being devel- 
oped, teachers and administrators from other schools are encouraged to study 
what is going on. 

The findings from the basic studies conducted in these schools are 
of inestimable value in building a broadly based local consensus regarding 
what needs to be done and in furnishing numerous “specifics” which merit 
attention. 

It would be premature, after only one and one-half years of work, to try 
to relate many of the emphases and re-directions that are taking form in 
these projects. However, several have become crystal clear. They are: 

1. The energies of our faculties and of others who are interested in 
secondary education must be directed toward meeting more ade- 
quately the needs of all youth, not the needs of one or two or three 
groups of youth. 

In these schools in which developmental projects are underway, 
emphasis is being placed on real-life problems. 
Whenever such problems are stressed, we find in the schools 
more and more emphasis on good work habits, how to work with 
others, understanding ourselves, developing a zeal for the demo- 
cratic way of life, conservation, health, problems of community, 
state, national, and international concern, and the choice of appro- 
priate school subjects. 
Whenever such problems are stressed, we also find more and more 
attention given to sharpening the guidance program to the end 
of identifying as early as possible the interests and abilities of 
students so that there may be provided learning experiences which 
willbe of greatest value. 
° is becoming increasingly obvious that a change is 
“grass-roots” proposition. Persons from outside a given school 
aa may be ready and anxious to co-operate with local schools, 
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but little is accomplished unless the dynamic for local projects 
obtains within the local group. 
Curriculum work which is effective calls for a high order of cv- 
operation. At the local school level, this co-operation means parti- 
cipation by many members of the faculty; ideally, by all members 
of the faculty. It also means participation by school board members, 
by parents, by laymen who are not parents, and by pupils. 
I hope I am correct in the observation that the schools, at least 
most of them, which have developmental projects underway have 
agreed that meeting the needs of all youth of secondary-school 
age becomes a reality only when those concerned are obsessed with 
the notion that a// youth of high-school age are the business and 
concern of the high school. We must accept this notion or face the 
alternative. The alternative is that we shall let some other agency 
assume a part of the responsibiltiy—another NYA perhaps. 
PREDICTIONS FOR THE ILLINOIS CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
~ Many of the persons who are working in the ISSCP are rather freely 
but enthusiastically posing certain predictions regarding changes which 
seem possible or certain. Several of these are: 

1. “For many students the present school program including a typical 
day of five or six hours, five days per week, eight or nine months per 
year constitutes a serious limitation in utilization of time. 

“This does not imply that the school day and year should be length- 
ened simply to include more of the same type of school work 
now being presented. 
“The services of many schools need to be extended: 
Supervised work experience should be part of the education 
of all adolescents. 
Summer camping and other recreational programs should be 
added. 
Creative experiences in the arts are now enjoyed by too few 
students because of limitations of time and facilities. 
Community and regional resources need tp be utilized to a 
larger degree. . . 
“The traditional four-year high schocl with its formal graduation 
at the close of the accumulation of 16 units in the 12th grade 
needs re-examination. . . 
“Consideration should be given to the content and _ instructional 
methods for that portion of the curriculum required of all students, 
in other words, the common learnings. 
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6. “The common learnings course should be viewed as including a part 
of the school day for all of the years of secondary education. . . 


“The common learnings course should draw content and methods 
from all areas of the curriculum. 


“Needs of adults and societal needs should be continuously studied 
and appropriate programs provided. 

9. “Experiences should be planned so that ail youth learn of capacities 
and develop interests.” * 


In closing, it may be apropos to relate a number of facts regarding 
cther activities of the ISSCP. More than 600 school administrators have 
attended one or more three-day workshops; 175 school administrators and 
teachers attended one three-day workshop; approximately 2500 administrators 
and teachers from 19 counties have attended one of the 14 one-day county 
meetings; a number of publications have been released to all schools in the 
state including a Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary 
Schools of Illinois: and a committee is at work on the development of a sound 
program of relationships with higher institutions. 








Thirteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Student Councils 


Plans are now being made for the thirteenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Student Councils. This organization, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, will 
meet at the Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20-22 
for a three-day conference. The program will be built around ways of 
implementing, and making more effective, student participation in school 
government. Delegates to the convention will be representatives of Stu- 
dent Council Associations that are members of the National Association. 
Further information can be secured by writing to Gerald M. Van Pool, 
Director of Student Activities, National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











4 Houston, Victor M.; Sanford, Charles W.; and Trump, J. Lloyd. Guide to the Study of the Curric- 
sm in the Secondary Schools of Illinois. Wlinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program Series. Bulletin 
No. 1, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. August 1948. Pp. 33-35. 





Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 26, 1949, 7:00 P. M.. Gold Room — 


Presipinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapols, 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 
This was the largest attended banquet in the history of the Natior.l 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. More than 600 persons were 
present. Seated at the speaker’s table and introduced by the President, Clar- 
ence E. Blume, were the following: 


Francis L. Bacon, Professor of Secondary Education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California; Chairman, Committee on Testing and 
Guidance, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Mrs. Clarence E. Blume 
Henry Chauncey, President, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals 

Matthew L. Fitzgerald, Principal, Steinmetz High School, Chicago, Illinois; Presi- 

dent, Chicago Principals’ Club 

Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 

Mervyn W. Pritchard, Education Officer, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Sumner T. Pike, Commissioner, United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D .C. 

William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

C. W. Sanford, Director, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program and Co-ordi- 
nator of Teacher Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Miss Varian M. Shea, District Superintendent of High Schools, District 4, Lindblom 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; Chairman, High School Auxiliary of Chicago 
‘Principals’ Club 

E. R. Sifert, Superintendent, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; 
Chairman, Local Convention Committee; member of Committee on Standards 
for Secondary-School Principals 

Harold E. Stassen, President, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss Mabel Studebaker, High-School Teacher, Erie, Pennsylvania; President of the 
National Education Association 

Miss Hilda Taba, Director, Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Music was furnished by the Bowen High School choir of Chicago, I'li- 

nois,, under the direction of Clayton Fox. 
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Mr. Blume: In the early days of our nation’s history, our educational pat- 
tcrn followed largely that of England. As our nation grew we gradually de- 
\cloped our own educational philosophy. In more recent years the procedure 
has been somewhat reversed. England has been examining our educational 
; attern to see what there was in it that would be of service to the youth of 
tieir country. One cannot but admire the courage and foresight of the Eng- 
lish people when in 1944, with the war clouds still ro!ling ominously over 
their nation, their parliament passed the Education Reorganization Act, de- 
signed to extend education to the masses. Our first speaker has been a teacher 
in England’s secondary schools; His Majesty’s Inspector of Secondary Schools; 
and at the present, education officer in the British Embassy in Washington, 
I). C. In this latter office he has endeared himself with American educators 
who have come to know him. He has worked in harmonious co-operation 
with our National Association of Secondary-School Principals. It is a matter 
of deep regret that we learn that his government has recalled him and that he 
will leave April 1. I am happy to present Mervyn W. Pritchard, Education 
Officer, British Embassy, Washington, D. C.; formerly of the British Ministry 
of Education, London, England. 


The Challenge of Secondary Education in Postwar England 


MERVYN W. PRITCHARD 


F you will forgive the autobiographical strain, I want first cf all to say 

that the term of two years which I have spent in the United States, 
which is fast coming to a close, has been a most exciting and stimulating 
experience for me. I have had my nose glued to the shop windowpane of 
American education: as often as I could manage it I have gone inside the 
shop and sampled the articles: many I have found good: a few I have 
found not so good. I have learned, I hope, not to indulge in easy generali- 
zations about American education, because of its incredible richness and 
diversity of pattern. Much is good, and where I have felt tempted to 
criticise what is not so good I have never found it dull or at a standstill. 
Its movement inside the great framework of this democracy, though some: 
times failing to keep pace with advances in other directions, has always 
been forward. You as a people are not afraid to experiment or to discard an 
idea or a practice which you think no longer serves the purpose which you 
have set yourselves. You are stern critics of yourselves, as I think we are, 
aid in that self-criticism lies one of the great strengths of the English- 
speaking democracies. Above all, during my two years here I have been 
alle to look through the glass of American education at the progress being 


Mervyn W. Pritchard is Education Officer in the British Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. He was formerly of the British Ministry of Education, London, England. 
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made in my own country more objectively and more dispassionately than 
when I was in the main stream of British education myself. To get outsid 
like that for a time and to try to free oneself from traditional thinking anc 
national prejudice, and to look at what one is trying to do steadily an 
from a distance is, I think, wholesome and rewarding. I find educations 
development in Britain an inspiring challenge, and one which I am anxiou 
to get back to help meet, after my experiences here, because the funda 
mental similarity of ideals which I find expressed in the United State: 
gives me confidence that both our countries are moving towards the sam 
goal. Differences in practice and attitude are there: let us not ignore them: 
but they are not the really important thing. What is important is tha: 
we believe first and foremost in the development and welfare of th: 
individual child, and hence of the individual citizen of our country. W: 
in Britain are, I hope, more conscious than ever of the truth expressed 
by that great Victorian statesman, Disraeli, when he said: “On the edu- 
cation of its children the fate of this country depends.” 


TRANSLATING THE WHITE PAPER INTO ACTION 

How are we trying to translate these fine words into action? What are 
we doing as a country to give our children in the words of the White 
Paper which introduced our reforms, “a happier childhood and a better 
start in life.” The last three years have seen, I think, a real if*not a specta- 
cular progress, impeded sometimes by the economic aftermath of a war 
which drained our material resources and tired us physically, but did not 
drain us of our spirit and our hope. Three years ago in 1945 there came into 
force our new Education Act conceived and carried into Parliament in a 
manner truly democratic. Before that measure reached the flcor of the 
House of Commons all educational interests had been consulted, opposing 
points of view had been reconciled, a common measure of agreement reached. 
In the House of Commons all political parties under the leadership of 
Churchill gave the measure their full consideration and their final 
support. And now for three years, a Labour Government has been respon- 
sible for putting these reforms into effect. I have often been asked in this 
country what has been the effect of a Labour Government. on education? 
It is a delightfully broad question with no simple answer. The best answer 
I can give is that in the final analysis education is nonpartisan in Britain; 
that the freedom of the individual, whether child, schoolteacher, or local 
Education authority, is of vital importance to all political parties, except 
perhaps to one rather microscopic one. What is the heart of these reforms? 
It is that clause in the Act which says in mild enough legal language that 
“It shall be the duty of every local education authority to secure that there 
shall be available for their area sufficient schools . . . for providing Secon- 
ary Education ... suitable to the requirements of senior pupils.” This 
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may not be earthshaking to an American audience, but to us as we view 
‘ts implications properly, it is a major educational, and hence, social, revolu- 
tion. The facts are that before this reform became law, from 10 to 15 per cent 
«f our children when they reached the age of 11 or 12 passed into Secondary 
Schools of the Academic, or as we call them the “Grammar School” type. 
(he remainder pass into higher elementary schools which they left when they 
reached the minimum legal age of 14. Now by law, 100 per cent of our 
children when they reach an age between 11 and 12 must pass into Second- 
ery Schools. Free Secondary education must be provided for all children, 
not merely for the few intellectually able—important as these are, or for 
those whose parents can afford to keep them at school. But in saying 
“Secondary education for all” we must beware that this strong challenge 
to our social conscience does not deteriorate into a mere shibboleth. The 
Education Act bids us educate our children according to their “age, ability 
and aptitude”—the 3 “A”s which replaced the 3 “R”s. It recognizes that 
no two children are alike and that therefore the schools must be different 
too: that true democracy in Secondary education implies not the same 
educational diet for each child, but that diet which will develop his individual 
powers to the utmost: it does not, I hope, confuse true equality of opportu- 
nity with mere egalitarianism. The Secondary-School system which we 
build up in the next twenty years must have diversity and flexibility. The 
programme must be made to fit the child and not the child the programme. 
For us in Britain the truth is plain, if not always palatable to parents: 
Secondary education does not mean “Grammar School” education for all. 
It does not mean the “grand old fortifying curriculum” of Latin, Greek, 
and Higher Mathematics for all children. This is an important part of it and 
we shall not, I hope, sacrifice that high quality of learning and hard work 
which has characterized our Secondary Schools and Universities for so 
long, to the false idea that quantity of education is more important, that 
the more heads we can count statistically in the Secondary Schools, regard- 
less of what they teach, the healthier and more democratic we are as a 
nation. But these academic studies for the few who can measure up to them 
are not the whole of Secondary education; they are only a part. And our 
responsibility as a naticn is to provide a satisfying and worthwhile Second- 
ary education for the many and not merely for the few. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

What form is it to take? And what are our new secondary schools go- 
ing to be like? I think it is the best answer to those who fear that the 
liritish people have entirely succumbed to a passion for State regimentation 
hen I say that no pattern of education has been imposed by the Ministry 
«t Education on the Local Education Authorities. True, the Local Edu- 
«ition Authorities have been asked to plan comprehensively for all stages 
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of education—primary, secondary, and further. But just as our schools and 
our teachers are, I think, as free to develop their own individuality anc 
practice as those of any other country in the world, so our local education 
authorities will plan their Secondary Schools to suit the needs of their par- 
ticular area and to meet the wishes of the people of those areas and not to 
conform to any standard State pattern. As I said just now, the only Secon- 
dary Schools before 1945 were the Grammar Schools preparing some 10 to 15 
per cent of our children for the Universities, the professions, the white collare« 
or, as we call them, the black coated jobs. Further, our tradition has been 
for the small school—smaller at any rate by the standard of your large city 


schools. 

Preserving the best in our traditions, but planning for the needs of a 
new generation, our Secondary Schools of the future may follow three 
main types. These types are designed broadly to meet the needs of children 
of different ability and aptitude. As in the past, for those who have a high 
measure of general intelligence, who show the capacity for learning through 
the printed word and the abstract idea, the Secondary Grammar School 
will give them the scope they need—but a school awake to the needs of 
the 20th century, not a musty Victorian establishment straight out of 
Charles Dickens. For those children who at a relatively early age are likely 
to respond best to a programme coloured by industrial or commercial inter- 
ests, who evince a marked aptitude for practical work as opposed to theory, 
for them the Secondary Technical School. Not, mark you, a Trade School 
or a Vocational School, but a school in which the bias, especially in such 
fields as the sciences and mathematics lies toward their practical application. 
For those whose bent is not clearly defined in either of the two directions 
1 have mentioned, but who will thrive best on a programme closely related 
to their own interests and environment, for them the Secondary Modern 
School. This school, not tied in any way to the Universities or to industry 
or commerce in any special sense, is in my view educationally the most 
exciting of all three types. Much will depend on how we make the pro- 
gramme of these Modern Schools into a real preparation for living in a 


democracy. 

But in some, perhaps many, areas all three types of Secondary educa- 
tion may be developed in a single “comprehensive” school. It is interesting 
for instance to note that in London, the biggest of all our educational areas, 
plans are being laid to build a large number of these comprehensive schools, 
combining all three types: in other areas plans are being laid for schoo!s 
on the campus plan—whereby a number of schools varying in character 
and tradition are built on a single site, making use of common facilities-- 
a sort of federation of schools, each developing its individual character. 
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Controversy between the advocates of the three single types and the com- 
prehensive plar has been rife, but stimulating, and many eyes have been 
turned across tne Atlantic to the American High School, gauging its 
strength and its weaknesses. But I think all of us are agreed that we must 
experiment and evolve our own pattern, not transplanting wholesale the 
system of any other country, but adapting the best in their educational prac- 
tice to our own particular needs. It must be remembered that we do not 
start with a clean slate but with a tradition of many hundreds of years of 
education of which the best use, but not a blind use, must be made. 


PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 


These reforms are being undertaken at a time wken Britain is slowly 
but steadily recovering from the shocks and blows of the war, aided by the 
far-sighted generosity of the American people and the self-discipline and 
industry of her own people. It is easy enough for the cynic to point and 
say “These plans for a new system of secondary education are all very fine 
and the planners must be having the time of their lives, but how many 
schools have you built, what have you achieved in three years?” We 
have a very long way to go yet, and I should be dishonest with you and 
myself if I left you this evening with the impression that everything in the 
garden was lovely. No, we have built few enough new schools yet, though 
we have repaired most of the schools which were damaged by war: too 
many of our schools are still overcrowded, though no child in England is 
receiving less than a full day’s education each day of the week. Mere teach- 
ers are still needed, though many more are being trained than was the 
case before the war. But a start has been made and the challenge is being 
taced. Dr. Alexander, one of our leading School Administrators, wrote these 
words a few weeks ago, “There has been more work done in the training 
of teachers, in the building of schools, in the making available of educa- 
tional opportunity, in the provision of meals, and in the school medical 
services in the 3 years 1945-8, than in any other three years in the history 
of English education.” To bore you with only a few figures which I take 
‘rom a recent issue of the Times Educational Supplement: In 1938 the an- 
nual output of teachers was 6000, in 1948, 21,000 with only 100,000 more 
children in the schools. In 1937-8 the amount of capital expenditure 
approved for school purposes was less than $72 million.*In 1948 probably 
not less than $200 million. In 1947 the minimum age at which a child might 
leave a secondary school was raised from 14 to 15. Soon, when there are 
sufficient buildings and teachers available, that minimum age will be raised 
io 16, and all children will get at least 5 years, and an increasing proportion 
6, 7, or 8 years, of secondary-school education. 
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EXTERNA OR ESSENCE 


This is the challenge we have set ourselves in the field of education, par- 
ticularly in the field of secondary education. The start we have made sinc: 
1945 is encouraging. But we must beware of two things. We must bewar: 
lest in our zeal for expansion we preoccupy ourselves entirely with the ex 
terna of education—buildings, social services, administration—and_neglec: 
the essence of true education, the development of the whole child in th: 
school community and his preparation as a citizen of a democracy: we mus‘ 
beware too that we do not sacrifice quality to quantity. It is much easier 
to level down than to level up, and in our attempt to universalize secondary 
education we must increase the educational opportunities of those children 
who have not had them in the past, without sacrificing the best in our na- 
tional educational tradition. In ten years time I shall be better able to tell you 
how successful or unsuccessful we have been. 

But we have embarked afresh after a searing war on a journey which 
I hope we shall not finish: for if we achieve our goal we shall become 
static, complacent, and moribund. It is an exciting time for us all, though 
many an overworked administrator or school principal will probably tell 
you that he could do with a little less excitement. In Britain our educational 
reforms are only a part of the wider reforms we have set ourselves to pro- 
duce, a better balanced and more stable society and economy, but they are 
an all important part. With more and better secondary schools, we shall, I 
hope, train up a generation inspired with loyalty to the ideals and practice 
of democracy, love of their country, and faith in God. In the words of my 
late Minister, Ellen Wilkinson, who died on the job two years ago, “It 
will take a generation to complete fully this Scheme. During that time al- 
terations will be needed, improvements will suggest themselves, new prob- 
lems will arise. Everything to do with children must have room to grow. 
It is important not to make plans that are too rigid. The schools must have 
freedom to experiment, room to grow, variety for the sake of richness, for 
the fun of it, even laughter in the classroom, self confidence growing every 
day, eager interest instead of bored uniformity. This is the way to produce 
from our fine stock the Britains who will have no need to fear the new sci- 
entific age, but who will stride into it heads high, determinéd to master sci- 
ence and to serve mankind.” 


. 


Mr. Blume: Our next speaker has for some time, although still a young 
man, been a public figure. He was elected governor of Minnesota in 1933, 
taking office at the age of 31, the youngest governor in history. He was r- 
elected governor of Minnesota in 1940 and again in 1942. He resigned «s 
governor of Minnesota at the conclusion of the legislative session of his thir: 
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term to enter active duty in the United States Navy, being assigned to the staff 
of Admiral William F. Halsey in the Pacific where he served with distinction 
to the end of the war. He was appointed by the President of the United States 
is one of the United States delegates to the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, April, 1945. In a poll of correspondents covering the confer- 
ence after its conclusion, he was selected as one of the two outstanding dele- 
gates from any nation. Always forthright, willing to listen, but ready and 
willing to stand for his convictions, we have reason to believe that he will 
bring the same high level of leadership to education as the president of a 
great university. It is a privilege and a high honor to present Dr. Harold E. 
Stassen, President, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Education for a World at Peace 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 


THINK I should say at the very opening of my remarks, that I am per- 

fectly willing that my address this evening be recorded, because I have 
not yet acquired a contemporary presidential language. [The chairman had 
announced that his address would be recorded.] [Voluminous applause. ] 

I also wish to say that I was deeply interested and appreciative of the 
very splendid address that Dr. Mervyn Pritchard gave us, and noting your 
President’s remarks that he was soon to sail back to that stout Isle, I hope 
[turning to Dr. Pritchard] I may express the wish that ere too many years go 
by, Sir, that you will return to us again and spend some time in our midst 
and tell us of the developments in which we are so interested. 

Speaking to you tonight on this subject, “Education for a World at 
Peace,” I hasten to say that my remarks this evening will be neither authori- 
tarian nor comprehensive in their nature. But if, in the course of our discussion, 
[ do stimulate some of your thinking along the lines of the relationship of our 
vouth to the future way in which men shall live and the future of peace or 
war, then this shall have been a stimulating evening. 

Not long ago at a dinner, a gentleman stepped up to me, took my 
coat lapel, and, in a very earnest and insistent manner, said this: “Governor, 
when the educators of our country develop the zeal and unquestioning sup- 
port for the American way of life in the youth of America that Hitler and 
Stalin have developed in the youth of their countries for their systems, we 
will then need have little fear about the future of America or the prospects 
of peace.” I told him I thoroughly disagreed with him. We do hear quite a 
bit these days about the importance of educating young people to be loyal, 
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true Americans, of educating the zeal and the fixed support in their minds. 
I think that, when we discuss education in that relationship, we tend to miss 
the very fundamental fact that this kind of zeal as referred to—this kind oj 
unreasoning and determined support that has a sort of fanatical twist to it— 
by its very nature cannot arise in its relationship to a great concept of a way 
of life built upon a human personality of dignity and of freedom. That kind 
of a support can only come in relationship to a narrow concept; something that 
closes in on a mind and then seeks to have it run swiftly on its course. And 
by the very fundamental nature of our philosophy of life, of the whole con- 
cept of the freedom of the human being, it’s a broad approach; and, in that 
sense, it runs more quietly but with so much more true power, so much more 
fruitful resulis. It has been demonstrated in the extreme in England during 
their finest hour and in equal degree, but in varying circumstances, by many 
of our men in this war and in other hours of trial, that, if there is the basic 
understanding of the nature of freedom, we nzed not look for what might 
be called the “excessive flag-waving approach” to have a confidence in the 
depth and t-ue value of the support of a system of freedom. 

I think it’s tremendously important as we move undoubtedly into a very 
major responsibility in the education of the youth of the nation that stands in 
such an important position by reason of its underlying philosophy and by rea- 
son that, thank God, we were favored not to have our homeland struck by 
war and, therefore. we had this terrific productive capacity along with the 
great development of a system of individual enterprise and inventiveness. 
With that. we have a terrific responsibility in the world; but, if it becomes di- 
verted into a sense of trying to match an opposing regimentation of youth 
with an attempt to g°t a counterpart here, it will be a tragic failure. 

When I approach, in the positive sense, the views of what can well be 
done in the years ahead, I emphasize, in the first instance, that I do not do so 
in a sense of criticism. I have a very high opinion of what has been accom- 
plished in the educational system of this country—in its elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and its higher education. I can report to you that over a pe- 
riod of years I have made it a point as I’ve moved about the country always to 
include some secondary-school audiences or groups of students from secondary 
schools in my contacts. And truly, it’s been thrilling to observe the intelligence 
o* their questions, the provocative nature of their interests,-and the under- 
standing of great issues that they show at the early age of the time when they 
are in your hands and your contemporaries. 

So I do open my discussion of the positive side of suggestion or question- 
ing together with that background of favorable comment. Yet I know you 
would be just as rapid as I would be in saying (as our nation moves out 
into tremendously increased responsibility, and as we look across the waters 
and in distant continents and sense in the minds of men everywhere these 
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questionings that naturally arise in the terrific impact of other idealogical be- 
liefs brought closer in contact by the very advance of science that reports such 
things as airplanes flying faster than sound, and terrific implications of atomic 
energy): “How should this responsibility be fulfilled in the years ahead?” I'd 
like to make this point that I believe that what is done in the secondary schools 
will have greater import than what is done at any other level at this particu- 
‘ar phase of the education of the youth of the land for a world at peace. And 
i'm speaking of the world at peace, in the future sense, with full recognition 
too that some are inclined to say that all this question of war and peace is 
going to be decided in the next couple of years, that it is easy, when you see 
day to day headlines, to begin to think that, when the Berlin crisis is resolved 
or when we find out just what’s going to be the course of the Chinese com- 
munists of North China, or when some of these immediate questions come to 
a key-point of decision, then we are going to know whether we have war or 
peace. Of course it is possible that mad decisions of key rulers in dictatorship 
countries might move us rapidly toward a tragic clash by force. It is possible 
that troops might move into Finland, that islands of the North may be seized, 
or that incidents may erupt in Berlin that would bring tragic events to us 
with great speed. We must, from a standpoint of official governmental policy 
and alertness and strength, ever keep in mind that possibility. But I report to 
you that in my judgment, the greater likelihood is that we face a generation 
and more of difficult relationships with the whole Russian area, of adjustments 
and changes in relationship to all of the communist ideas and socialist con- 
cepts so that the minds of the pupils in the high schools today will quite likely 
be the minds that a generation from now, or half a generation from now, will 
be making the great decisions of free countries. It will be a key as to whether 
we evolve in a sound system of developing mechanisms of governments on a 
world level without the tragedy of recurring world wars and a deterioration 
of civilization in that direction. 

So as a background for this consideration of the education of our youth, 
| hope we do have in mind that they quite likely, throughout their lives, will 
be playing a part in the decisions of a country in a leading position in the 
world of the widest possible import for the future of peace toward economic 
and cultural progress. That would emphasize then, as so many of you I know 
are doing now, that the preparation for the responsibility of citizenship in its 
cirect sense is tremendously important. I realize full well that you do not 
really expect that you can teach an individual in a certain course to be a wise 
citizen to evaluate the problems of the future, but that you actually realize 
that there must be a real measure of adult and continuing education about re- 
sponsibilities in citizenship and about the application of knowledge to spe- 
cific problems, specific ballots, to specific development of public opinion as 
tume goes on. I well recall that story that is told about the course that was 
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given to develop a sense of evaluation of the great values of the Bible and of 
religious history, but though it was given for that basis, it became known as 
a course that was an easy one because at the end of it the professor was always 
supposed to ask just that one question—“Name the major and minor proph. 
ets of the Bible.” The course had, nevertheless, a rather high regard for teach- 
ing evaluation. One student took it on that basis, “loafed” through the course, 
participated in athletics, and then prepared for that one question; but, to his 
surprise, when he arrived for the examination, he was met with this question 
—“Criticize the acts of Moses.” He was very perplexed and finally wrote this 
answer: “Far be it from me to criticize the acts of Moses; but,” he continued, 
“if you care to know the names of the major and minor prophets of the Bible, 
here they are.” [ Applause. ] 

Of course, I fully realize that any set courses on evaluation of decisions in 
democracy and responsibilities of citizenship should be looked upon with a 
sense of relationship to what might actually occur. But, nevertheless, it is of 
tremendous import—particularly at the secondary-school level where these 
large numbers of young people who go on into vocational and trade activities 
and do not move on into the other educational levels—that they there be 
reached in common with the whole group of that age level with an under- 


standing of the responsibilities of citizenship, with an appreciation of the rela- 
tive impact of freedom, and, in my judgment, with an understanding that at 
some point and in some way we will need to develop the mechanism of gov- 
ernment at a world level if the peoples of the world are to find the way to 
live together in peace, to make economic progress without the tragedy of re- 


curring war. 
Of course, one of the very finest programs in that preparation for par- 


ticipation in citizenship is the citizenship programs in the schools themselves, 
the participation in various forms of student government, and the develop- 
ment of both leadership and participation on that basis. It is of tremendous 
importance that they realize at the earliest possible age that, while they may 
be preparing for a multitude of occupations, they must also be preparing to 
be citizens of the most powerful and most productive nation in a chaotic and 
uncertain world situation. Of course, this preparation for citizenship is not a 
new matter—the whole responsibility of participation and the relationship 
that it involves. It was a hundred generations ago, in aficient Athens that 
Pericles delivered that famous funeral oration on the occasion of the recogni- 
tion of those who had fallen in war. As we think of some of these urgings as 
to courses and in getting a perspective upon it, I think it is important that we 
look back on occasions of that kind. Pericles is reported to have stated, “It is 
true that we are called a democracy, for the administration is in the hands of 
the many and not of the few.” And he continued, “An Athenian citizen docs 
not neglect the State because he takes care of his own household.” Even those 
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of us who are engaged in business have a very fair idea of politics. We alone 
regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs not as a harmless but as 
a useless character; and if few of us are originators, we are all sound judges 
of a policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion 
but the want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory to 
action, for we have a peculiar power of thinking before we act and of acting 
too, whereas other men are courageous from ignorance, but hesitate upon 
reflection. 

Arnold Toinbee’s provocative study of history cannot be seriously claimed 
to give us either clear rules for guidance or a prediction of the history of to- 
morrow, but it is worthy to note that, in his analysis of the breakdowns of 
civilization, there is a repetitious threat of either the loss of creative power by 
those in authority or the failure of those with creative power to exercise their 
authority—the loss of creative power by those in authority or the failure of 
those with the creative power to exercise that authority of leadership which is 
theirs. The creative power of the nation—its people coming up through the 
ranks in the educational institutions of the country—is not all limited to that 
portion which goes into a higher education. Those portions of the youth of 
the nation that move out in the vocational and trade side of education will 
actually have a greater influence in the decisions of democracy than will those 
who go into the professions, into teaching, etc. I urge that we think in terms 
of the education of young people for responsibility of citizenship in the nation 
in a position of leadership on the basis of a fundamental philosophy of the 
nature of man, of his freedom, and of the background of a world changing in 
its scientific advance, with the thought that the decisions will come—and 
many of them in ten and twenty and thirty and more years ahead—not in a 
sense of simply the crises that reflect in the day to day newspapers and head- 
lines. I urge that we think of those young minds as a part of the great creative 
power of the nation that must exercise the responsibility of leadership that 
is theirs if the future decisions are to be sound and wise and have their pros- 
pect of peace and of progress. 


It could well be said that the important citizenship obligations of the edu- 
cated man are those that have been set down by Plato and Aristotle, as a 
guide for all time. Plato in his Republic stated the chief end of citizenship to 
be the achievement of social justice, and defined justice as the achievement of 
the whole duty of man. The discovery of what justice is, is the central in- 
quiry of the Republic and, as Aristotle later developed it in the Politics, this 
concept closes a view of the individual, not as an isolated self, but as a func- 
tioning part of an organic community in which, and only by participating in 
which, the individual could fully express and realize its true potentialities as 
a social being. Justice was realized—in fact, the full development of the indi- 
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vidual was realized—when the individual fulfilled his obligations as a citizen 
by participating in the work of the State to the full extent of his ability. Thus, 
to Aristotle the State was not an artificial creation, something apart and to be 
feared, but was the equivalent of a community of individuals which had in 
its unity a cohesive principle that was higher than merely association for sat- 
isfaction of bodily wants. 

Properly conceived then, the obligations of citizenship involve all of 
man’s relations with man, in service of the common good, and are co-exten- 
sive with a later Christian idea of man’s duty to his neighbor. 


I’m an optimist about the future. I do not minimize these terrifically 
difficult situations in the world, the tragic clash that erupts in these persecu- 
tions, this travesty of justice in the Mindzenty case and in the Bulgarian 
clergy cases. I do not minimize the tragic reflection of the testimony or indi- 
cations of information of millions of men in servitude, but I do say that if 
we in America, as our friends in England and in other of the democracies of 
the world, in face of these events keep a perspective of a fundamental philoso- 
phy of life and of the product of the freedom of men and are not led astray on 
the one hand to narrowing a concept into a bigoted or semi-bigoted approach 
or on the other hand do not neglect the responsibility of the relationship of 
citizens in addition to the specific technical walk of life, then there is ground 
to say that, on the basis of the fundamental concept of the nature of man, 
throughout the world men will be struggling against the bonds of arbitrary 
rulers, men will be seeking to break the straight jackets imposed upon them, 
and the power of that struggle of men—the power of the yearning for free- 
dom and for advance—coupled with an intelligent concept and preparation 
of a who'e people for informed, quiet, definite participation in democracy, can 
give a bright prospect for a future of peace and the advance and freedom of 


mankind. 








On Education 
The best means of forming a manly, virtuous, and happy people, 
will be found in the right education of youth. Without this foundation, 
every other means must fail. In a country like this, where equal liberty 
is enjoyed, where every man may reap his own harvest, if there cannot 
be money found to answer the common purposes of education, there is 
something amiss in the ruling political power, which requires a steady, 


regulating, and energetic hand to correct and control it. 
-—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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DR. CLARK G. KUEBLER 


EFORE I read my text, I should like to say that I am very glad indeed to 

be here, first of all because I see so many people in this audience whom I 
know and also because any layman appreciates the privilege of speaking once 
in a while from the pulpit. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles, and they shall run and 
not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint, ...in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

You and I are living in a day which can best be described by the educated 
as apprehensive, and unfortunately the word “apprehensive” is changing all too 
rapidly for so many of us as to defeat us. Even the least alert among us is 
aware that our world is in the agonies of some great social upheaval. Unless 
we put forth maximum effort, certain dangers which threaten us may con- 
ceivably overwhelm us. Those dangers I need hardly enumerate to a gather- 
ing such as this, because all of us are conscious of living under their shadows— 
the breakdown of international co-operation and the possible subsequent third 
world war; totalitarianism in any of several guises, the loss of the cultural tra- 
cition of the Western world and the blotting out of those particular moral 
and spiritual values which are inherent in the Jewish and the Christian tradi- 
tions. Dr. Elton Trueblood, who is a keen and analytical observer, puts it well 
when he says, “In spite of our achievements, many though they are and great 
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though they are, there is a widespread sense among all thoughtful people that 
we may conceivably be waiting for a catastrophe.” 
TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE 

To be thoughtful at all, in fact, is to be aware of what is an inescapabl 
truth, and'that is that the basic struggle of which the war was only a part is a 
struggle between two opposing philosophies of life, one of them enslaving and 
the other emancipating. These philosophies of life, ladies and gentlemen, al 
ways have been in conflict and always will be, because tyranny in any guise 
leaves only the tyrant free, while he himself ironically enough, as Plato pointe: 
out, is the slave of his own caprices and whims, just as other men are his slaves. 
In other words, we are making the unpleasant discovery that even though we 
have had a military victory, the struggle is still going on. The only difference 
is that it is going on in other arenas. We have transferred it from the battlefield 
proper to the areas of the mind and the spirit. 

I hasten to remind you that long before the Nazis and the Japanese had 
military machines of aggression, men in those countries had certain kinds of 
ideas and ideals which culminated in those military machines of aggression. I 
submit to you also that even though we have won a military victory over those 
people, those ideas and ideals are not yet dead because they originate first and 
foremost in the minds and spirits of men. If we would really extirpate, we must 
carry the battle continuously from the battlefield to the areas of the mind and 
the spirit. 

As we gather here this afternoon, everyone is asking himself whether we 
can carry through the final victory. Can we say to ourselves that that victory 
is assured? As has been implied by what I have said, the struggle is an old one, 
even though the vocabulary may change. If you look into the pages of ancient 
history, you will not find the word “totalitarian,” but you will find totalitarian- 
ism. It’s much older than democracy. Regardless of when or where it has ap- 
peared, or what guise it has worn, it has always been built upon two postulates, 
which we must keep constantly in mind if we are to think straight. The first 
postulate is a belief that reason is to be found only in a few people or conceiv- 
ably one man, who happens to head the State. Under all totalitarian govern- 
ments, at all times, the people are given no opportunity for critical thinking. 
Indeed, they have to make blind submission to an official doetrine or ideology. 
This republic, which you and I revere, was built upon a diametrically opposite 
belief that every man and woman in this room is capable of reasoning ultimate- 
ly to the truth and that, because we have that ability to reason, we have a right 
to a share in the working out of our destiny—political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, and religious. 

That belief—I hasten to add—is not naive. It recognizes that you and I ae 
influenced by greed and love and fear and hate—of course we are! But it means 
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chat, despite those pulls, you and I are still capable of reasoning, ultimately to 
the truth. I say to you this afternoon categorically, without any equivocation 
whatever, that, if we should ever surrender our reasoning power to one man 
ir to a small group, at that moment we would exchange our freedom for slav- 
ory. 
The’ second postulate upon which all such totalitarianism has rested is this: 
that an individual has his value only in terms of the state; that he has no worth 
‘o himself at all. Democratic society, on the other hand, is built upon the belief 
that every human being is of infinite value, a value which is so great that it 
cannot be assessed—a value, in fact, which transcends every kind of govern- 
imental social structure. For precisely that reason our republic was founded on 
the strong conviction that it is the function of government to serve man and 
men, and not vice versa. It is that idea, particularly, which is being challenged 
all over the world at the moment. 

I sat on a plane the other day, coming from New York, next to a young 
man who is a practicing attorney in Minneapolis. He has a keen, incisive mind; 
but I was amazed and dismayed to have him talk to me all the way from New 
York to Milwaukee in terms of what he called “liberalism” but what is in fact 
not liberalism, but totalitarianism. He would have the Federal government in- 
vade every single element of human behavior. He’s not a liberal; he’s a totali- 
tarian! What I am saying to you is this: that in the days that lie ahead, you and 
I will have to be very much on the gui vive, and these young people here will 
particularly have to be, if we are going to preserve in the United States, and 
help to preserve elsewhere in the world, the conviction that a man is infinitely 
valuable in himself and that it is the function of government to serve him and 
not his function to serve the government. 

To preserve our belief in the supreme worth of an individual we simply 
must keep alive the core of belief out of which it grew, namely, the Jewish- 
Christian tradition. Both Jews and Christians believe that man has a dignity 
independent of any state because, as we say, he was made in the image of God. 
| might have thought once that was just mere rhetorical “abracadabra”—I do 
not think so now. And I hasten to add what may seem to be irrelevant, but 
what is not, that if the day should ever come that here in the United States our 
synagogues are razed, that it will not be long before churches are. Every 
totalitarian government that has ever come into being is aware, and very much 
aware, of the fact that the most inimical foe which any totalitarian system of 
covernment has to face is the synagogue and the church. , 


ACTS OF TOTALITARIANISM 


Why do you suppose Cardinal Mindzenty went on trial? Why do you 
suppose the Lutheran Bishop has been on trial? Why do you suppose fifteen 
’rotestant ministers in Bulgaria have been on trial? Regardless of what else is 
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involved, they have been on trial because they stand for a philosophy of life 
which is by its very nature antipathetic to any kind of totalitarianism. 

The Christianity which most of us profess, and reflect all too little, teaches 
us that God set such a high value upon men “that He gave His only Begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” If our synagogues and our churches are ever destroyed in this country, | 
submit to you that our freedom will have lost its final bulwark of defense. 
That has been made quite clear by what has happened in every totalitarian 
government in the modern world. Unfortunately, however, we have been all 
too inclined—most of us—in the last few decades, either to give mere lip serv- 
ice to those particular ideas and ideals on which our civilization was built, or 
to consider them not too important, or in some instances, at least, to sneer at 
them, as outmoded and false. 

For roughly a hundred years until the First World War, the Western 
world was smug and self-confident. Most of us in this room remember the days 
when we took progress for granted. We used to talk, in fact, about the inevita- 
bility of progress—do you remember? We assumed that we were on kind of an 
escalator which would eventually take us up to something bigger and better. | 
don’t hear the word “progress” very much now, much less the inevitability of 
progress talked about. 

We assumed in those days, that because of our great scientific and tech- 
nological advance, progress was automatic. I can’t resist saying to you that 
not so many weeks ago I was one of several college and university presidents 
who were invited, by some of the most distinguished pure scientists of the 
United States, to meet with them for several days, to talk over a problem which 
seemed to them infinitely important. These men were largely responsible 
for the atomic bomb. What they asked us to do was to see to it that we 
in the United States make a moral and spiritual progress which 
compared in influence with the scientific and technological advance we have 
made. Interesting assignment coming from the mouths of scientists! You think 
they are having a psychosis? No, quite the contrary—they are very safe. 


In that particular period when we were very smug, man put himself at 
the center of the universe and said, “Glory to man jn the highest, for man is 
master of things.” And then, when the first world war endeddisappointingly, 
in rivers of wars to come, in the spread of barbarous totalitarian governments, 
in the growth of hatreds between nations and classes and people, the pendulum 
swung to the opposite extreme, to an equally blind pessimism of cynicism, and 
those in the room who are about the same age as I am, went to college in the 
days when that was the particular point of view. A great many professors 
whom I sat before, sat on Mt. Parnassus and actually sneered at the universe. 


Now, typical of the negativism that prevailed in that day was the cryptic 
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‘mark that Theodore Dreiser made shortly before he died. He said, “I can 
1ake no comment on my work or my life that holds either interest or import 
or me; neither can I imagine any explanation or interpretation of any life— 
iy own included—that would be either true, or important if true. Life is to 
.ne tco much of a writer and player of inscrutable forces to permit, in my case, 
t least, any significant comment. I catch no meaning from our situation and 
| pass, quite as I came, confused and dismayed.” 

But during the last year—out of which we have just come—the pendulum 
legan to swing again, this time away from negativism, to an honest search for 
ineaning in life and purpose in lite—in other words, for some kind of positive 
belief. Indeed, the following words of the prophet, Amos, are a most apt 
deScription of that almost pathetic eagerness for something to cling to. You re- 
inember the words, “ ‘Behold, the days come,’ saith the Lord God, ‘that I will 
send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but 
of hearing the words of the Lord.’” Illustrative is the statement of Sir Philip 
Gibbs of England when he says, “Already many minds are aghast at the dis- 
order in the world and see no hope for humanity except in a revival of faith 
and a return to the Judaeo-Christian tradition.” Indeed, to read the significant 
writings of the last five years is to see a growing awareness of the one possibil- 
ity for a just and lasting peace which is to be found in terms of the Christian 
ethics. But I hasten to add that mere moralizing isn’t enough; it cannot stand 
up against the perverted faith such as we have in totalitarianism, of any kind, 
even though that faith is evil and perverted. In fact, it-will be about as effec- 
tual as an umbrella is in a tornado. That was well demonstrated in Nazi 
Germany. 

MAN’S HOPE 

To put it succinctly, I might say that the Christian ethics will have real- 
ity and vitality only as a by-product of the Christian religion. The ethics of 
Jesus, when divorced from a gospel of salvation through the cross may serve 
us for a day, but they soon become meaningless apart from God. The first 
point of a seven-point declaration which was signed recently by Roman-Cath- 
olic, Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant, and Jewish leaders, is a fundamental 
truth. What do they say? The organization of a just peace depends upon prac- 
tical recognition of the fact that not only individuals, but nations, states, and 
international societies are subject to the sovereignty of God-and the moral 
law which comes from God. I want you to notice the order: first the divine 
person and then his law. The relationship to God that you and I bear, is more 
than legalism, and the process of creating a just social order and a lasting 
peace involves more than good legislation—however important that is. Indeed, 
i is a matter of redeeming mankind from sin or alienation from God. It may 
surprise you to hear a layman and a college president say that, but it has to 
he said. Apart from God, man has no hope. There never will be any brother- 
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hood of man that is lasting and real except in terms of the Fatherhood of God, 
The last hope of mankind has never been its law-givers or saints. 


A WORSHIP OF THE STATE OR OF GOD? 


I shall say to you this afternoon something in the nature of a prophecy, 
and I really prophesy. And the prophecy I would make runs this way: thit 
in the next few decades most of the western world will have turned to one of 
two religions—either to the worship of the State as divine—and that you find in 
all totalitarian systems—or to the God of Judaism and Christianity. The great 
question in mind as I speak to you this afternoon is this: What will we in 
the United States do? Will we, too, worship the State as divine or will we 
worship God as He has been revealed in His Son? And the question I raise 
is not merely academic. What I am trying to emphasize to you is this: that 
faith is all imporiant. What you and I believe, we are and we do. There is no 
such thing as being neutral in life. If you and I do not definitely ally with the 
good, we help the cause of the bad. Pontius Pilate tried not to make a decision. 
What happened to him? He fell right into the midst of the creed, and we re- 
membered him throughout the centuries as the man who didn’t have the moral 
courage to make up his mind. And by not making up his mind, he was cer- 
tainly not “on the Lord’s side”—to use a quotation from the Bible. Our Lord 
made that clear. He said you cannot serve God and man. And in the last book 
of the Bible there is a passage which I have always remembered which runs 
this way, “Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.” Strong language, isn’t it? I’m glad it is there. What I 
am trying again to emphasize is this, that no longer can you and I hold to the 
specious logic that it doesn’t matter what men believe. What you and I believe 
is all important. Does it make any difference to us as we meet this afternoon 
that some people in the world worship the State as divine? What flows from 
that? I wish that by some metaphysical process I could translate from my mind 
to your minds the experience I had one morning of my life, when I sat as a 
spectator in a Nazi court in Stuttgart and watched people being tried according 
to the system of law which was built upon the idea that the State is divine. 
Did it make any difference? It was the difference between night and day. If 
only I could get that from my head into your heads, my coming from Wiscon- 
sin to speak ta you today wouldn’t be in vain. - 


When you and I allow ourselves to be natural—and too rarely do we allow 
ourselves to be natural—we send some great transcendental power into the 
universe, some ineffable mystery, with which we must be in harmony if we 
will be happy and at peace. You can put it differently if you want, and say 
that we reach up and out for God, but not only do we reach up and out fer 
God, but, what is even more important, God also reaches out constantly to r:- 
veal Himself to man. And that self-revelation of God is a long process whi: h 
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cilminated in the witness of the ancient Jewish prophets and in the coming 
»! our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. That all-important event of the coming we 
Jebrate in the feast of Christmas which lies not too far behind us. 


Sometimes modern religion, so-called, has concentrated so much on the 
.clf-humiliation of Jesus that we remember only the self-humiliation and we 
have forgotten what is far more significant, that it was God who humbled 
| limself. We cannot lose sight of the authentic, majestic, awe-striking author- 
ity of Jesus who is called the Christ. Indeed, for those of you who remember 
vour Greek, I need hardly say that Christ means in Greek, the one who is 
anointed, or the monarch. Although humble and gentle and forgiving, our 
blessed Lord never once minimized His claims for Himself—the most ex- 
travagant the world has heard from the lips of anybody. What did He say? 
“| and the Father are One; whosoever hath szen Me hath seen the Father . . . 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away . . . Be 
tore Abraham was, I am.” Does that sound to you like something vague or 
timid? Quite the contrary. If we minimize that teaching, as we have been too 
prone to do, and we make our Lord only a pale Nazarene prophet, a good 
man whose life ended in frustration and defeat, our religion becomes the sheer- 
est kind of sentimentalism, a kind of politeness toward possibilities, a formu- 
lary on Sunday and a fiction the rest of the week. Such an emasculated faith 
es that would never call forth the allegiance of the great men and women who 
died for it, who have chang-d the course of civilization and converted nations. 


DO WE HAVE CONVICTIONS? 


I am talking to you this afternoon about our convictions, and if there is 
anything that we in the United States need, it is to think through again what 
our convictions are—particularly we who are educated and educators. I 
find so many people who are so liberal, in quotation marks, that they haven’t 
any convictions about anything. That isn’t being liberal at all. That is being 
too lazy to think. To be liberal is to have respect for other people’s convictions 
when they are different from one’s own, but it doesn’t mean that one should 
have no convictions. Is it any wonder that we are easy prey for any kind of 
preachment? If you really don’t believe that certain things are better and rarer 
and truer than certain other things, who is going to say that Hitler was wrong 
or right? Who is going to say Mr. Stalin is wrong or right? The minute that 
\ou and I say that anything is truer, or righter, or lovelier than anything else, 
we are talking in terms of an absolute. Unfortunately a good many of us have 
inade that very bad mistake of carrying over relativism from the realm of sci- 
ince to the realm of the moral and the spiritual, which is something very dif- 
{ rent. 

I said to you in the beginning, and I say to you again in the closing of this 

ddress, that one finds in so many, many places in the United States an alarm- 
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ing defeatism. I have recently been on both coasts, and I have talked with peo- 
ple all over, and I am sick at heart with the number of important people in ths 
country, educated people in many instances, who have resigned themselv: ; 
to our nemesis. Of course if we do take unto ourselves any such attitude, the» 
we are licked. I want to remind you that if you and I will have faith in Goi, 
if we will obey His law, if we will love and worship Him, we won’t have to |) 

afraid, just as our forefathers had no fear when they brought this great cou- 
try into being. Our hearts and our minds will be up; we will stoop to lift ot!:- 
ers, to help those who are down, to change the conditions of the oppressed, 0 
achieve understanding among nations, to deny despair, and to keep blazinz 
the light of hope. If we will build our cause on that kind of foundation, our 
cause will be just and we will need to have no fear, for God Himself will be 
our leader. 


Before the world gets better, it is going to get worse. I sincerely believe 
that, but in those difficult days that lie ahead, I hope that every person here 
will keep constantly in mind this passage of Scripture that we read today—one 
of the greatest passages of all the passages in the Bible—a passage which comes 
from the pen of that great Jewish prophet Isaiah, who was the closest to our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ of all the Jewish prophets, I suppose, who gave us 
these wonderful words that kept tumbling through my consciousness all dur- 
ing the war, and have ever since, “They that wait upon the Lord” (if we will 
only have faith in God)—“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. They shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary. They shall walk and not faint.” 


Now unto God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, be 
ascribed His most just due, all might and majesty, power and dominion, world 
without end. Amen. 


Choral Benediction: Combined choirs of the Oak Park Township High 
School and the Proviso Township High School 


Following the Vesper Service, a reception was held in the Florentine 
Room from 4:15 to 5:15 p.m. for those attending the convention. Hosts were: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Chicago Principals’ 
Club, Illinois Secondary-School Principals’ Association, and Private Schools 
Association of the Central States. James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois, was chairman of the Reception Committee. 





Fourth General Session 


Sunday, February 27, 8:00 P. M., Gold Room 


Pxesipinc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; First Vice President, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 

A program of music, developed around the theme “Music and the Amer- 
ican Secondary School,” was presented by two musical organizations of the 

Evanston Township High School—the Choir under the direction of Sadie 

Ru erty and the Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Traugott Rohner. 

In the development of this musical program, Robert Carington and Norman 

Bailey acted as narrators. Following is the program: 

Mz:acte:. Tam the Voice of Music. 

Education: 1 speak for education in the secondary-schools in the United 

States of America. 


‘fusic: Music is ageless. 
Education: Education is as old. 
Music: Music is a part of life, attending man through all his ages from the 


cradle to the grave. 

Education: The past, distant and near, has given us our society, including 
zl! the material, intellectual, and moral manifestations with which edu- 
cation must work. i 

Music: Music is a part of every era, reflecting the times in which it is created 
as well as the creator. 

Education: The civilization which we of today enjoy is a very complex 
thing, made up of many different contributions from people in many 
different lands and different ages. 

“The past, distant and near has given us our society” 
Adoramus Te 


Choir 
Music: Music often springs from apparently barren soil. Recall the almost 
continual religious warfare in the German States of which the Thirty 
Years’ War was the worst. It left Germany a ruin. Not until the end of 
the eighteenth century was Germany able to make many significant con- 
tributions to civilization. But it produced Johann Sebastian Bach who did 


not write music for fame but for his own soul. 
Ave Maria Bach (1685-1750)—Gounod 


King of Heaven Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 
Choir 
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Education: By the time the Peace of Westphalia, which closed the Thirty 
Years’ War, was signed, the first permanent settlements in a number of 
the American colonies had been made. The establishment of the Boston 
Latin School in 1635 marks the first period in the history of American 
secondary education. The Latin grammar school, modeled on the Lavin 
grammar schools of England, were the dominant institution for second- 
ary education in the colonies. Their aim was preparation for college; their 
curriculum was largely restricted to the study of Latin and Greek. Few 
boys were priviledged to attend; all girls were excluded. Franklin’s Ac:d- 
emy, established in Philadelphia in 1749 under the leadership of Benja- 
min Franklin, was the first academy in this country. One of its distin- 
guishing characteristics was its emphasis on practical courses. These 
schools developed rapidly—including academies for girls. 


Music: In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Europe endured the ex- 
hausting Seven Years’ War, the French Revolution. America won her 
War for Independence. This era does not appear favorable to artistic ad- 
vancement. But it gave us Mozart, one of the greatest geniuses of all 
times. 

“Allegro” from Serenade Wolfgang A. Mozart (1756-1791) 
Orchestra 


Education: The effect of the American War for Independence was disastrous 
to all types of schools. The country was both impoverished and exhausted. 
But education was not forgotten. George Washington, while recognizing 
the place of force in National Defense, recommended to Congress the 
“advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture by all proper 
means” and the promotion of science, literature, and education. 


Music: Music lives with people, grows with them, gives them joy and cour- 
age. And music travels with people. 


Down in the Valley Folk Song from Kentucky Mountains 
Cindy. Mountain Dance Song, arr. Harry Wilson 
Choir ; 


Education: Even though the leaders of the country, such as Noah Webster, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, were urging“upon their people 
the great needs for a national establishment of education, there was a 
steady decline in education in America during the first fifty years of its 
national history. Education was left largely to private individuals, church- 
es, incorporated school societies, and such state schools for the children of 
the poor as might have been provided by private or state funds. The first 
high school, for three years known as the “English Classic School” was 
established in Boston in 1821. In 1826, Boston also opened the first hizh 
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school for girls. Legislation in Boston and Massachusetts clearly initiated 
the public high-school movement in the United States. 


Music: In the nineteenth century, Russia became conscious of her great store 
of folk music. Also a pronounced national type of composition began to 
take shape. One of the pioneer composers was Michael Glinka, born of 
noble family. 

Russlan and Ludmilla Michael I. Glinka (1803-1857) 
Orchestra 


Education: It was a struggle to establish and maintain high schools. The 
progress was very slow. People disliked taxation. The gradual growth of 
national consciousness, national pride, national needs, and the gradual 
development of national resources—all alike combined to make free edu- 
cation for all both desirable and possible to a constantly increasing num- 
ber of citizens. 

Horace Mann, and others, argued that public education would develop 
good citizens, calm popular distempers and make the success of democ- 
racy possible. Aliens from many countries were coming to America. Edu- 
cation had another problem. And then national unity was disrupted by 
the War Between the States. 
The New-Born Baby Spiritual, arr. Noble Cain 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
Stephen Foster (1826-1864) 
Choir 


Education: The unity of the United States was preserved, but it was democ- 
cratized. A profound stimulus was given to individual enterprise, as edu- 
cation equalized opportunity for training. Public education once more be- 
came concerned with national economy and interests. 

Music: The latter part of the nineteenth century finds the essential cosmo- 
politanism of music becoming more conspicuous. The time was ripe for 
a Richard Wagner whose artistic impulse was dramatic. 

“Choral” and “Finale” from Die Meistersinger 
Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 
Choir and Orchestra 


Music: The Russian national consciousness led to world-wide recognition of 
Russian music. Tschaikowsky’s music displays the impressive energy and 
versatility as well as the unmistakable powers of creation of the Russian 
composers. 

“Waltz of the Flowers” from The Nutcracker Suite 
Peter T. Tschaikowsky (1840-1893) 
Orchestra 
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Education: And now our great educators look to ways and means in which 
American secondary education and indeed the American public schow', 
through its life and program, can foster and strengthen all those phy:- 
ical, intellectual, and moral traits which are the substance of free men in 
American Democracy and incorporate into the behavior of American 
youth the great patterns of democratic living and faith. 

Music: Modern music might very aptly be likened to a kaleidoscope. .\ 
kaleidoscope consists of many vari-colored and symmetrical patterns, each 
supposedly independent. Flip the kaleidoscope and these many patterns 
and hues resolve themselves into one unified design. Modern music is a 
living subject. It is the artistic interpretation of the human experiences 
that have affected human existence. 

Holiday Song William H. Schuman (1910- __) 
Choir 
“Guaracha” from Latin-American Symphonette 
Morton Gould (1913- —) 
Orchestra 


Education: Modern education might also be likened to a kaleidoscope. Many 
of the patterns have come to us through the ages. Each phase of second- 
ary education appears, at times, independent. The real attainment is .o 
flip the kaleidoscope in such a manner that all phases may resolve them- 
selves into one unified design . . . The Education for Tomorrow’s 
Youth... 

Battle Hymn of the Republic Steffe, arr. Ringwald 
Choir and Orchestra and Audience 








Continue Education in the Armed Services 

In spite of continued appeals by both the Armed Services and the schools 
to high-school boys to graduate before they enlist, recent statistics received 
from the Michigan Recruiting District of the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air- 
force Recruiting Service indicate that the need for education as an essential 
to success in the armed forces is not realized by most youth. These statistics 
show that in 1948, of the approximately 18,000 men in Michigan who enlisted, 
15.2 per cent were white, high-school graduates; 73.4 per*cent were white, 
nonhigh-school graduates; and 11.4 per cent were Negroes (no exact break- 
down was available on the high-school education of this group). The figures 
point out that a considerable proportion of the enlistees enter the Army and 
the Air Force prior to graduation from high school. 

If students cannot be retained in the schools until graduation, every «{- 
fort should be made, through guidance programs, to point out the educational 
opportunities available after enlistment—News of the Week. 





Fifth General Session 
Monday. February 28, 1949, 9:30 A. M., Gold Room 


Prestipinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals 


Invocation: The Right Reverend Monsignor George ]. Casey, P. A., J. C. D., 
Vicar of the Archdiocese of Chicago 


Music: Choir, Roosevelt High School, Chicago, Illinois; John P. Hamilton, 
Conductor 


The State’s Responsibility To Its Youth 
THE HONORABLE LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 


E must base our discussion on a recognition that the home and fam- 

ily have the primary responsibility for youth development. The need 
of the child for security is dependent upon the emotional and physical se- 
curity attained by his family. It must remain the main source of his im- 
portant needs for love and understanding... 

The church, the school, the community, and the state share with the 
tumily the responsibility for youth. This share has been increased in recent 
years because of a tragic break-down of home and family life. This has 
shifted a greater burden to the state and community in an effort to provide 
the next best environment for youth... 

There will, however, never be any substitute for the home. No other 
institution can ever provide the values it gives to the growth and character- 
building of the child... 

The home has broken down and family life weakened due to three 
causes: (1) the lack of spiritual life and training in the family; (2) the 
growing apathy and absence of discipline on the part of the parents; and 
(3) the increasing number of divorces and separations... Children are the 
innocent victims of this failure. Broken or loveless homes produce most of 
delinquent youth in our state institutions. It is estimated that there are 
more than a million and a half children with divorced parents in America 
today... Consider the trends. In 1890 there was one divorce in every six- 
tecn marriages in America. Today, it is estimated that one out of every 
three marriages ends in divorce, and some authorities believe there will soon 
» one divorce for every two marriages... 

Too many parents are content to leave the inculcation of moral teach- 


The Honorable Luther W. Youngdahl is governor of the State of Minnesota, 
Paul, Minnesota. The above are excerpts of the governor’s address. 
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ing, discipline, and respect for law and order to the schools or to the police 
and other agencies of government. Too many treat lightly their duty of 
presenting good examples in respect for law and moral teachings by th: 
children... The state has a real responsibility in law enforcement in me«:- 
ing its obligations to youth. Toleration by the community and the state of 
open and notorious violation of the law, with the sanction and protecti: 

of those whose duty it is to suppress it, has a deteriorating effect up«: 
youth and its respect of the law. Laxity in enforcement is an importa: 
contributing factor in delinquency. Youth naturally look to adults as ide:!s 
for standards of conduct and integrity. Youth generally adjusts its conduct 
to conform to that which it observes in its home or in public office. After 
nearly fifteen years’ experience with maladjusted youth, one authority writes, 
“I am convinced that the greatest single cause of juvenile delinquency can 
be found in the growing spirit of contempt for the apparent laxity of our 


law enforcement system.” 
Because of the breakdown of many homes and the impelling’ necessity 


of intensified prevention work, the state has a definite responsibility in 
youth conservation. Many local committees will not act without the guid- 
ance and leadership of the state... To meet this great need, the State of 


Minnesota, in 1947, set up the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission. 
It carries on its activities in two major areas: (1) in the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency; (2) in the correction and treatment for young law of- 
fenders committed by the courts to the custody of the Commission... We 
look to the Prevention Division to co-ordinate and assist activity at the local 
community level for improved health, welfare, family, school, employment, 
religious, and recreational conditions... We depend upon the Commission 
to handle the diagnosis, treatment, training, replacement, and supervision 
of youthful offenders committed to it, in an effort to carry out the most 
effective, means of rehabilitation . . . To further develop our efforts on be- 
half of our children, I called together last October the State Conference on 
Youth, first of its kind in Minnesota history. At my request, the Delin- 
quency Prevention Division of our Youth Conservation Commission served 
as Conference Secretariat. The Conference, as expressed in its resolutions 
and recommendations, sought to provide a basis for the co-ordination and 
extension of activities by all child and youth serving organizations. More 
than one thousand delegates devoted two full days to this Conference and 
many hours of preparation for it... 

As a guide the Conference agreed upon “The Seven Basic Needs of 
Children and Youth.”... The Seven Basic Needs determined were: (!) 
consistent and firm support from the home, supplemented by school, chur:h, 
and other institutions to build healthy, interpersonal relationships throuzh 
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which security, love, and acceptance may be achieved; (2) opportunity to 
assume increasing responsibility commensurate with age and ability which 
will result in the satisfaction of achievement; (3) opportunity to develop 
stills of living which will lead to more adequate adjustment to a changing 
world; (4) adequate provision for all essentials to physical health; (5) equal 
e/ucational opportunities consistent with native endowment and _ interest; 
() active participation in community living through constructive work 
d play; and (7) encouragement toward a rich and meaningful spiritual 


a 
lites. 
The State is striving to do its share to fulfill these “Seven Basic Needs” 
through the preventive and treatment program of the Youth Conservation 
Commission... The State also must meet its obligations towards these 
needs by the quality of education which it makes possible for all children... 
The school, more than any other agency, meets all the youth of the State. 
It is important, therefore, that we focus major attention upon the strengths 
and weaknesses of the public schools in helping to fulfill the basic needs ot 
youth... The contribution of the teacher is vital, both from the standpoint 
ol the child’s development and the future of our democratic society .. . 

In the world of today, there is plainly a desperate need for those who 
have the genius of bringing the simple relations of mankind into focus and 
for accelerating our progress in learning to live in amity and in learning to 
make worth-while use of the advancements which science offers... We must 
have the human engineers to guide us in the utilization of science. Scien- 
tific knowledge is a menace in the hands of man unless he understands 
how to direct it to proper ends and for the maintenance of peace... 

... New moral power is our most crucial need today. It is a task for the 
home and the church. It is a task for the State through providing capable 
teachers and adequate schools and equipment... As a contempory states- 
man and member of the Untied Nations, said recently, “The world is out 
ci balance. There is too much material power and not enough moral power. 
That is why men look ahead with fear and a sense of insecurity. No politi- 
cal formula, no atomic development authority, no United Nations Charter, 
can make good the spiritual deficit. Citizens who do not attend to that in 
their own community, fail in their duty to themselves and their God.”... 


...We need teachers who are truly human engineers. It is not 
enough that our schools develop intellectual literacy. They must do more 
than encourage a mastery of language, figures, and historical dates. They 
must also educate for social, moral, and spiritual literacy, or be judged a 
{lure in preparing our children for life... As one college president puts 
it: “Too much of our so-called education in America excludes those values 
Which are the real reason for education. Too little is devoted to the social, 
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moral, and spiritual values which are essential to a free society. There is too 
much ‘how’ and too little ‘why.’ .. . ” 

Teachers and prospective teachers must appreciate the need for incu! 
cating these lasting moral values to their students in classroom, on play 
ground, and in all community life. Teachers must be great human engin 
eers. We must encourage capable young men and women to enter th: 
teaching profession with this high concept of service. They must be youn,: 
people who have caught the vision of the satisfying opportunity taat can be 
theirs in molding the minds and character of youth... 

James Hilton aptly described the challenge of the teacher, as a human 
engineer, when he said “If I had a child who wanted to be a teacher, | 
would give him Godspeed as if he were going to a war. For indeed the war 
against prejudice, greed, and ignorance is eternal, and those who dedicate 
themselves to it give their lives no less because they may live to see some 
iraction of the battle won. They are the commandos of the peace, if peace 
is to be more than a short armistice. As in a relay race, our armed men have 
handed victory to those who dare not stand still to admire it, but must run 
with it for very life to a further and larger goal.... 

Yes, that is the kind of teacher we need—those dedicated to the eternal 
war against prejudice, greed, and ignorance. We have a responsibility to pro- 
vide these capable young people adequate salaries, retirement facilities, hous- 
ing accommodations, and opportunities: for advancement . . . Something 
must be wrong when one considers that 350,000 teachers have abondoned 
the profession since 1940 and nearly 6,000 schools have closed because o! 
lack of teachers in America... 

Millions of American children suffer from inferior education under un- 
qualified, sub-standard teachers, hired to meet the shortage. The State fails 
its responsibility to youth by tolerating this fourth-rate education . . . 

Universal education extending beyond the elementary level has long 
been an American idea—or, I should say, ‘deal. In 1940, two million Ameri- 
can school children, from the ages of six to fifteen, were not in school. The 
poorest schools, according to your National Education Association, spent 
less than $100 per classrcom unit and the best supported schools spent $6,00!) 


per classroom unit .. . = 


Nearly 3,000,000 persons over twenty-five years of age had not at 
tended school at alls an additional 7;000,000 had not gone beyond the fourth 
grade. Deficiencies in educational opportunity, extending over several dec- 
ades, resulted in 600,000 young men being disqualified from military ser\ 
ice in World War II. 

Many of our schools are housed in dilapidated buildings throughov 
America; equipment is outmoded; textbooks are old and obsolete. There ar: 
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.chool systems in this land of freedom which do not allow teachers to dis- 
‘uss controversial subjects with their pupils. Some impose other unnecessary 
estriction on teachers. These are conditions which stifle freedom, drive 
vracticing teachers to seek other employment and discourage the prospective 
teachers which our nation needs so badly. 

We must, in short, be willing to allot a larger portion of our national 
ncome to education and to make sure that we receive full value for every 
dollar spent. Consider the cold statistics which show that America spends 
/,2 per cent of its national income for education, while diverting 4.9 per 
‘nt of it to alcoholic beverages and 3.4 per cent on racehorse betting. Such 
igures bespeak a distorted sense of values in our society; they warn of grave 
langer for the future of our free institutions, unless we do a better job of 
meeting our responsibility to the needs of education. . . 

The State has a responsibility to youth to provide the kind of education 
which will strengthen the appreciation of the home and the family as the 
basic institutions of society and kelp reverse this trend towards deterioration 
cf home life and the weakening of moral sense .. . 

The State has a responsibility to youth to provide education which 
stresses the importance of good citizenship—of participating at the ballot 
box, of keing willing to serve in public office, of helping to voluntarily keep 
parks and playgrounds clean, of respecting law and order, and holding fast 
to the -asic ideals of Americanism .. . 

Clearly, America must give increased attention to the improvement of 
her public schools—tke very sinews of democracy. Teachers, parents and all 
citizens must unite in meeting this responsibility to youth .. . 


Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


HE members of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 

youth are representatives from nine national educational organizations. 
The goal of the Commission is to assist in increasing the effectiveness of ef- 
forts through education to meet the imperative needs of all youth. To this 
end, it is concerned with stimulating programs which more adequately meet 
the needs of pupils now in school. Even more, it is concerned with the types 
o! education needed by adolescent youth who drop out of school because 


their needs are not being met realistically. 


Benjamin C. Willis is Superintendent of the Public School of Yonkers, New 
York, and is Chairman of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
Cifice of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PROSSER RESOLUTION 


The program grew out of the Prosser resolution adopted June 1, 1945 
at which time about one hundred fifty vocational educators were just con 
cluding an eighteen months’ study of “Vocational Education in the Year. 
Ahead.” In offering his resolution to the group, Dr. Charles A. Prosser sai 
that the high schools of the country were doing a reasonably good job < 
preparing twenty per cent of youth for entrance to college, and a reasonab!; 
good job of preparing another twenty per cent for entrance into the skilled 
occupations. However, he expressed the opinion that the schools were ney- 
lecting the remaining sixty per cent of youth of high-school age. He pro- 
posed that vocational educators and workers in general secondary educatioi 
co-operate in providing suitable educational programs for this sixty per 
cent. Since then there has come rather general agreement that it is accurate 
to speak of the neglected majority but not of the neglected sixty per cent. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that following this meeting just re- 
ferred to, several regional meetings were held throughout the United States. 
In each of these meetings a large number of persons drawn from the field 
of vocational and secondary education, spent three days discussing the gen- 


eral problem. A national meeting was held in Chicago in May 1947. One of 
the recommendations of the conference at this time was that a national com- 
mission be created. It further suggested that the commission should be 
called into being by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. This was done. 
At the first meeting of the Commission in the fall of 1947 nine organizations 
were represented as has already been pointed out. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

I should like to refer now to a conference held in Washington, October 
11-15, 1948. This meeting was called by the Commission through invitation 
to State Superintendents, with copies of the letter going to State Directors 
of Secondary and Vocational Education. This Commission does not work 
directly with any school system except through the State Department of 
Education of the respective states. 

At this conference in Washington, with twenty-eight states represented, 
the definition generally accepted by the Commission arf] members of the 
conference was as follows: 

“Life Adjustment Education is designed to equip all American youth 
to live democratically, with satisfaction to themselves and profit to socicty, 
as homemakers, workers and citizens. It is concerned especially with a siz- 
able proportion of youth of high school age, both in and out, whose objec- 
tives are less well served by our schools than the objectives of preparation 
ior either a skilled occupation or higher education.” 
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YOUTH MUST BE DEALT WITH AS INDIVIDUALS 

At the present time many would like to sharpen the aim and limit life 
djustment education to an attempt to meet the needs of the neglected ma- 
jority. However, when a youth enters high school at the age of twelve or 
fourteen, no one can determine the group to which he is going to belong. 
He must be dealt with as an individual. And many who go to college lack 
| fe adjustment as well as those who drop out of school. And so, those who 
are trying to achieve life adjustment education must be concerned with ALL 
youth, They must work with individuals even though they are especially 
concerned with a sizable proportion of youth of high-school age (both in 
and out) whose objectives are less well served by our schools than the ob- 
jectives of preparation for either a skilled occupation or higher education, 
cither of which assumes a defined program toward a definite goal. 


If we should analyze the differences found in youth enrolled within 
grade 8, grade 11, or any other of the secondary grades or years, or ana- 
lyze the differences between children enrolled in the same grade in differ- 
ent schools within a school system, we would find some interesting facts. In 
one community where a study of this type was made, it was found that on 
the eighth grade level as many as 90% of the total enrollment in one school 


as compared to 25% of the total enrollment in the same grade, in another 
school, were in a superior intellectual level. At the same time one schooi 
would have no pupils with an I.Q. of less than 90 as compared with another 
school with 359% of the enrollment in this group. This suggested it is inad- 
visable to attempt to impose the same program of learning activities upon 
all pupils of a grade throughout a school system where there is more than 
ene secondary school, as well as the difficulty of offering the same program 
to all pupils within a grade in one school unless it be a very highly selected 
group of students. 


Such points as have just been suggested would naturally lead to a num- 
ber of questions such as: Are we going to verify our data before drawing 
conclusions with respect to needs of children? Are we going to push chil- 
dren out of school when problems develop rather than analyze the problems 
ficed by particular pupils and assist them through the school in solving 
these problems? Are we going to talk about what children can not do, such 
«s read, think, write, listen, etc., or will we put learning experiences within 
tach of all students? Are we going to see to it that we do not promote 
frustration of individuals, or that pupils get helpful experience in an under- 
standing manner so that society may receive a maximum benefit from every 
human? Are we going to so arrange data for teachers who can and will 
tcach children rather than subjects? 
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NO SINGLE PATTERN 

The $64.00 question is what kind of program would we establish fo: 

a junior high school if we really knew the students constituting the enroll 

ment. The problem of what we need to know in such instance is of reai 
significance. 


There is no single pattern for life adjustment education. The nation is 
so large and environmental conditions and needs of pupils vary so much 
that, quite properly, many different approaches are used. Minneapolis pro- 
vides an example of a school system using the common-learnings approach in 
kigh schools. They have arranged for groups of pupils to be together an! 
with the same teachers, for two or three periods a day. The teachers are 
studying the pupils and helping them build the common learnings from 
problems of common concern to the pupils. In Maplewood-South Orange, 
New Jersey, as in many other places, the teachers are retaining the tradi- 
tional frame-work of subject-matter departments, but are attempting to re- 
organize the courses within those traditional departments to bear more di- 
rectly upon building better citizens, workers, and homemakers. 


Because I know you like specific statements better than generalities, | 
am going to describe briefly two schools which are most interesting and, | 
think, offer profitable approaches to the solution of their problems. 

In the spring of 1947 a faculty committee at the Daniel Webster High 
School in Tulsa, Oklahoma, conducted meetings with eleventh grade pupils 
to consider with them their own ideas about bridging the gap between 
graduation and life out of school. After defining the needs that were not 
being met by the curriculum, the pupils voted to co-operate the following 
year with a course to be planned with them as they progressed through 
the year. 

The pupils were enrolled in a course called “Senior Core,” scheduled 
at the third period because it included the lunch period and provided time 
fer excursions, luncheon meetings, and similar activities. When the school 
opened in September 1947, the pupils (then in the twelfth grade) were di- 
vided into seven administrative groups. Upon the basis of five self-scoring 
tests of interests and abilities, the pupils began their consideration of the in- 
terest areas in which they would work. The areas finally agreed upon were 
personal analysis and occupational guidance, family living and life adjust- 
ment, preparation for college, costume designing, and skills in communica 
tion. 

The pupils were allowed to choose their own interest areas for each 
semester and the areas with the largest enrollments were occupational guid- 
ance, family living, and preparation tor college. In each area committees 
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were organized around objectives which the pupils defined for themselves 
under faculty leadership. 

The Academy of the Presentation is a Catholic parochial school in San 
Francisco enrolling approximately 700 girls. The Christian family living pro- 
gram which is required of every girl each year is now in its fourth year 
under this title. However, the staff of the school has been in the process of 
developing plans for the program during the past twenty years. The staff 
has studied the pupils carefully and then has built programs to meet their 
needs. 

The staff members approached the problem in a common-sense fashion. 
First they identified the units of work connected with family living which 
they considered important to all girls, and then they made room in the re- 
quired program for these units of work by taking out some old content be- 
iore they added the new. 

Throughout her four-year course each girl takes family living for one 
period a day. The teachers are twelve Sisters, four lay teachers including 
two registered nurses, one mother and housewife, one woman who has been 
a professional dressmaker, and one priest experienced in marriage counsel- 
ing. The family-living program has been a unifying force in the school, and 
even the teachers of other subjects are interested in bringing their courses 
to bear on problems of family living. 

In the 9th and 11th grades a technique has been used which increases 
pupil interest and economizes in personnel while, at the same time, it 
brings divergent topics into one general course. There are six units, and 
six weeks of time are spent on each unit. There are six groups of pupils and 
six teachers, each one of whom teaches the same unit six times during the 
vear. Each group of pupils moves from one teacher to another. This tech- 
nique makes it possible to utilize a number of specialists in one course. It 
offers possibilities of having such diverse subjects as gardening, music apprecia- 
tion and typewriting all in the same course. There is a library in each class- 
room. 

In another sehool a condition was the result of long years’ operation of 
4 program of education suitable to the people employed as teachers, as of 
the time they were students in school. The program in this school consisted 
of four years of English, mathematics, history, science and languages, with 
a very small enrollment in the field of home economics and agriculture. 

A change in leadership resulted in an attempt to find the kind of pat- 
tern whereby this school would serve more than ten per cent of the ninth 
grade enrollees through all four years of high school. The staff, working 
with the principal of the school, came to grips with this problem. They be- 
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came interested in pupils, their problems in and out of school, their interests, 
needs, capacities and probable future needs. 


The results of an intensive study and planned action over a period of 
three to four years, are very interesting. These are some of the changes 
which have taken place. The number of girls enrolled in home economics 
is four times as large. It is possible to walk in to almost any high-school clas: 
and find that a majority of the girls may be wearing clothing they have 
made. The course provided in this department extends far beyond foods and 
clothing units. 

In the field of agriculture the enrollment has progressed to the point 
where it is a two-teacher department rather than having hardly enough pu- 
pils for one-half time of one teacher. In addition, the community became so 
enthusiastic with the increased contribution of the school that it now has an 
additional thirty acres of land which is used by the agriculture department 
as a school and community laboratory. The incidence of failure and the 
number of withdrawals have been greatly reduced. 

A continuous program of adjustment both in classroom procedure and 
content in the field of English, social studies, mathematics, science and 
language departments, as well as music, art, and in the total organization 
of the school, has been carried on continuously. The most important change, 
however, is that now the school is retaining fifty per cent of the students 
through grade 12 rather than twenty per cent, and the indications are that 
the per cent will soon exceed 75. While this has been happening in the 
school, the community has experienced a growing interest in its school. 
Groups of citizens throughout the territory served by this school have 
through this increased interest, taken a firmer point of view with respect to 
the value of an excellent program of opportunities for its children. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING CO-OPERATING SCHOOLS 


The members of the Commission in the very beginning agreed to work 
only through the chief State school officials. They have suggested to these offi- 
cials that a committee be appointed in each state to select co-operating schools 


. 


and to guide the program. - 
Following are the criteria which have been suggested for the use of the 
Steering Committee in selecting co-operating schools: 
1. The administration and staff understand and accept the guiding principles of 
life adjustment education. 
2. The administration and staff propose a plan of action in accordance with the 
principles of life adjustment education. 
3. The administration and teaching staff are willing to change the school pro- 
gram to adapt it to life adjustment goals. 
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4. The community is ready to accept changes in the school program in the direc- 
tion of life adjustment education goals. 


5. The school and community can make available necessary resources for carry- 
ing out the proposed plan of action. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS AS BASIC INFORMATION 

Each of us might with interest review statistics with respect to the 
State in which we work. 

In checking the enrollment figures in one state, I find that the num- 
ber of seventeen-year-olds enrolled is 57 per cent less than the fifteen-year 
olds. The enrollment in fourth-year high school is only fifty per cent of the en- 
rollment in first-year high. These figures become more significant when we 
check through the figures for a state or for the country rather than for a 
particular school. 

We can very well ask such questions as these: 

Are we ready to believe and practice a philosophy which involves the 
definition of life adjustment education? Are we content to deal with only a 
partial group of secondary age youth? Are we willing to do something 
about the situation with respect to the needs of youth now enrolled in 
school ? 

We might raise still other questions such as these: 

Should we be concerned that approximately one-third as many mar- 
riages broke up as took place during the past year; or, that such a small 
per cent of our total eligible voters go to the polls on Election Day not- 
withstanding the fact that we are one of the last of the free nations of the 
world? 

CRITERIA FOR CO-OPERATING SCHOOLS 

The guiding principles which are referred to in the suggested criteria 

ior co-operating schools have been stated as follows: 


1. The supreme test of life adjustment education shall be in terms of individual 
development identified by accurate knowledge of each individual pupil's 
knowledges and characteristics, his purposes, and those of society. 


2. Secondary schools developing life adjustment education seek to enroll, retain, 
and meet the needs of all normal adolescents who are not yet ready for next 
steps, such as full time occupations, or for further formal education. 


3. Learning experiences required of all youth are selected and planned in terms 
of common recurring problems of life faced by all people rather than those of 
college entrance requirements or other specialized needs of the relatively few. 

4, The emphasis is upon direct pupil-teacher planning; sharing and participa- 
tion in real life experience while seeking solutions to individual, social and 
civic problems. 
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5. Administrators in schools which stress life: adjustment education for every 
youth will organize and administer through the active participation of pupils. 
parents, and teachers, as well as organized civic, lay, industrial and busines: 


groups. 
. Records and data are used in counseling with pupils and parents, improving in 
struction, developing all desirable latent qualities of pupils, individual sell- 
approval, placement and as basic material for continuing curriculum evolution. 


. Life adjustment education programs are evaluated in terms of desirable 
changes in pupil behavior rather than in terms of the mastering of abstrac: 
concepts in logically organized subject-matter courses. 


PROPOSALS OF COMMITTEE 
It is proposed that in each State a committee find out what consultant 
service is available in colleges, universities, and State departments of edu- 
cation, and assign a team of two consultants to each co-operating school. 
It is suggested that as many co-operating schools be selected as can be 
serviced by the number of consultants available. 


The Commission proposes (1) To co-operate with the State departments 
of education, teacher-education institutions, and professional associations in 
helping co-operating schools develop plans te meet life adjustment education 


criteria, and (2) to gather information from schools effectively pursuing life 
adjustment education goals and to bring this information to the attention o: 
the profession. The Commission would serve as a clearing house and help 
prepare helpful materials for co-operating schools. 


Two brief bulletins soon will be available in quantities from the Office 
of Education—one for State departments and state committees and one for 
local administrators. You have probably seen “Life Education for Every 
Youth;” “High School—What’s In It for ME?” “Sources of Materials 
Dealing with Reading Defects,” and “Reports on Conferences and Work- 
shops.” I should also call your attention to Bulletin 6, “Intellectual Abilities 
in the Adolescent Period.” The latter is very interesting. 


ACTIVITIES REPORTED FROM SEVERAL STATES 
A number of states have organized or at present age in the process 
of organizing State committees on Life Adjustment Education. Committees 
are at work in these states and probably many others as of this time: 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina and Washington. 


In a few states, as in Michigan, where state-wide programs of curric- 
ulum revision on the secondary level have been under way for some time, 
life adjustment responsibilities have been assigned to committees already 
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in existence and known by some other name. This procedure is thoroughly 
sensible since there is no point in setting up duplicate machinery. 

I believe you will be interested in some of the activities reported from 
several states. In North Carolina about a year ago when a survey of secon- 
dary education was made, the surveyors used a technique which offers 
great promise for other states and for local schools in identifying problems 
that might well be used as points of attack. The surveyors prepared a 
check list of characteristics for good schools. I believe they made their own 
check list but the items were similar to a list prepared by Will French 
and William M. Ransom and published in the January 1948 BULLETIN oF 
tHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PrinciPALs. The surveyors 
submitted to parents, pupils and teachers of the State of North Carolina 
schools, as samples, a list of such characteristics and asked that they be checked 
as desirable, acceptable, or undesirable. The great majority of parents, teachers 
and pupils checked all these characteristics as being highly desirable. 
Then the surveyors asked the teachers in selected samples throughout the 
State to check the extent to which the schools in the State were actually 
meeting the standards set up by these characteristics. 

In general, they found that the teachers themselves thought they were 
a long way from achieving the characteristics which they as well as par- 
ents and pupils had marked as very desirable. In North Carolina high- 
school principals have already identified points of attack for improving 
their curriculums and at the same time will receive reasonable support 
from groups of parents in making any desired change. 

In New York State under the direction of Dr. Harry V. Gilson, As- 
sociation Commissioner of Education, the State Education Department 
is embarking on a State program in co-operation with the commission. A 
broad program of experimentation to be carried on in the State with direc- 
tion and leadership from the State Steering Committee, is proposed. 

A recent survey made by one of the superintendents of schools reveals 
that many schools are stressing such points as guidance counseling, curric- 
ulum expansion, vocational work, non-Regents curriculum, special group- 
ing, work experience. community school service and studies, and special 
courses. Committees are at work in connecticn with the Metropolitan 
School Study Council and Central New York School Study Counci! deal- 
ing with secondary-school curriculum. 

In the statement of policy issued by a member of the New York 
State Department of Education, Division of Secondary Education, the Co- 
ordinator for Life Adjustment Education points out that “the continued 
improvement of secondary-school education will depend largely upon what 
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takes place in the developmental and experimental program of local 
schools. The State education Department is anxious to remove proved 
‘barriers’ to any program which satisfactorily meets the accepted needs oi 
youth concerned; it is to this end, in large part, that secondary school: 
throughout the State co-operating in the pilot studies will direct their 
experimental efforts. American high schools have but a few more years 
in which to prepare for the tremendous responsibilities that will ride th 
oncoming tide of our elementary enrollments. Now is the time to start thi 
necessary adjustments to meet this ever-increasing challenge.” 

Much has been done in Michigan to improve relationships between 
secondary schools and colleges. 

In 1939, when colleges were not being overwhelmed with applicants 
for admission as they are at the present time, an Agreement was adopted 
between the majority of organized colleges, on the one hand, and the 
schools in the Michigan Study of the Secondary Curriculum on the other. 
The colleges agreed to admit graduates of secondary schools without refer- 
ence to the pattern of subjects which they had pursued provided these 
graduates were recommended by school principals from among the more 
able students in the graduating class. I understand that recently a new 
Agreement has been drafted which has been approved by the Michigan 
College Association and the Michigan School Association. The college 
has agreed to disregard the pattern of subjects pursued by graduates ci 
accredited high schools, and the high schools for their part agree: - 


1. To carry on basic curriculum study and evaluation of the purposes and pro- 
gram of the secondary school. 

2. To build an adequate personal file of data about each student. 

3. To follow up continuously the records of former students. 

4. To carry on a continuous program of occupational and educational information, 
and guidance of pupils. 


Eighty-four high schools have been admitted to this co-operative Agrec- 
ment and a regional association for high schools, and colleges in the Agree 
ment has been formed in each section of the State, so-that high-school 
leaders can work together in small groups co-operatively in improving their 
program. In Michigan they have depended greatly upon workshops and 
close personal association to get professional understandings and improve- 
ment. 
They know very well that communication is very difficult even under 
the best conditions, and they have tried to make certain that representatives 
of the Michigan Agreement schools will understand each other. This type 
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of activitiy has been spreading rapidly in the past two or three years 
throughout the country. 

In describing briefly the practices of other professional groups inter- 
ested in developing secondary-school curricula, I have tried to illustrate 
the clearing-house function which can be served by the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education. 

The reporting of good practices and the co-ordinating of all our 
efforts offer great promise of narrowing the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. As someone said not long ago, “If we could translate into practice 
the excellent pronouncements made during the past several years, we 
would thereby improve seccndary schools, particularly the curriculum, to 
a great degree.” 

I know that in talking with this group I have no need for justifying 
universal secondary education. Yet at this time there are several conditions 
which argue for renewed efforts to improve secondary education. The need 
for the program of life adjustment education may be greatest during a 
period of depression but it also exists under the conditions which we have 
today. 
In one school system a check was made with reference to the number 
of secondary students terminating their school career during a school year, 
and in addition, of the pupils who terminated their formal educational 
career between June and September. It was interesting for this school sys- 
tem to know that while they were very happy as to the per cent of 
pupils completing four years of high school, and also because of the seem- 
ingly large per cent continuing through college, this study revealed that 
more than one-third of all secondary-school youth terminated their edu- 


cational career each year. 
An interview with all of these pupils revealed very interesting data 
with respect to reasons terminating their school career. 


NATIONAL STATISTICS EVIDENCE NEED 
For the month of December 1948 the Census Bureau makes the fol- 
lowing statements concerning the employment status of youth between the 


ages of 14 and 19. 
Number employed between ages of 14 and 19. 4,479,000. 
Number employed in agriculture between the ages of 14 and 19 826,000. 
Number employed in non-agriculture between the ages of 14 and 19... 3,653,000. 
Number of girls keeping house between the ages of 14 and 19 989,000. 
Number of girls keeping house between the ages of 14 and 17 
Number unemployed* between the ages of 14 and 19 





1This group is out of work and seeking employment. 
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Miss Elizabeth S. Johnson of the Department of Labor in writing for 
The Child, the official publication of the Children’s Bureau, recently 
summarized the national employment picture for youth as follows: 

1. One out of eight persons listed as unemployed is between 14 and 19. 

2. Nearly one million girls, approximately 300,000 under 17, are keeping house. 

3. The youngest workers are getting the poorest jobs. 

While meeting the needs of the educationally neglected majority 
presents a great task now, it. will present an even greater task in a few 
years when enrollments are higher. 

The schools have but a few more short years to prepare for greatly 
increased responsibilities. We have given much thought and attention in 
recent years to the question of school buildings. We have discussed in many 
places the tremendous need existing for rehabilitation, deferred mainten- 
ance, to say nothing of additions and new buildings. Important as these 
items are, it is necessary that we think and plan seriously and quickly with 
respect to the program of education. Even if the present holding power of 
the schools is not increased, school enrollment will increase greatly in the 


next decade. 
The present high-school enrollment of about 7,000,000 youth reflects 


the low birth rate in the early 1930's. Very soon there will be reflected in 
increased enrollments the increased birth rate of the late 1930's. In the late 
1950’s when the full force of war-time birth rates strikes the high schools, 
about 9,000,000 youth will be enrolled. 

There are unusual opportunities for achieving now, because in high 
schools in many instances there are fewer pupils and more teachers than 
we had a few years ago. Teaching loads are still heavy but they have been 
heavier. They may be so again. Probably there is a longer way to go than 
there was ten years ago. The war years with their pressures on the school 
made curriculum revision difficult. 

The Commission for Life Adjustment Education for Youth is attempt- 
ing to stimulate the mobilization of educational forces on a broad front for 
a persistent and continued attack on the problems of secondary education. 
It is the first time that any co-operative educational program has been 
conceived organizationally on so extensive a front. It will assist State and 
community groups to determine their own course of study and to co- 
ordinate their efforts. The Commission is not jealous. It will seek to pro- 
mote and encourage good practices under whatever name and titles the) 
may exist. The credit for achievements by thankful communities will be 
given to those who by their cwn study and efforts make particular contri- 


butions on State and city levels. 
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Sinth General Session 


Monday. February 28, 1949, 8:30 P. M., Gold Room 
INTERNATIONAL EVENING 


Presipinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


This meeting was opened with music by the Bloom Township High 
School choir, under the direction of Robert Koyl. Following remarks by the 
presiding officer, Mr. Blume, Erling Christophersen, Cultural Attache, Nor- 
wegian Embassy, Washington, D. C., spoke upon the subject, “Education for 
International Understanding.” 


Education for International Understanding 
ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN 


PEAKING on Education for International Understanding, Dr. Erling 

Christophersen, Cultural Attaché at the Norwegian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, expressed the view that since the United Nations had been formed by 
voluntary agreement on all parts concerned, this organization was basically 
sound and that the success of the organization depended entirely upon our 
willingness to continue to believe in it. Any tampering with its charter would 
be premature at the present time. The same holds also for the United Nations 
specialized agency, Unesco. Unesco will never be anything more than what 
the member nations make it. This line of thought must be the natural back- 
ground for any intercultural work towards world understanding. 


He then briefly described the Unesco seminars under the motto of “Edu- 
cation for International Understanding,” and a project started by the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, namely the Summer School for American Students. This latter 
school was started in 1947, and 250 American students from the upper college 
and graduate level were admitted each year in 1947 and 1948. The school is 
being continued also this year. The courses offered might be characterized as 
a liberal arts course in the nature, culture, and economic life of Norway. In- 
struction was given in English by Norwegian teachers. The courses were or- 
ganized on the American system, so that credits could be transferred to Amer- 
ican colleges. Such credits have been accepted in almost all institutions where 


Erling Christophersen is the Cultural Attaché at the Norwegian Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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they have been presented. While international understanding was not taught 
as such, the school has proven to be a great success, especially in this respect. 
The minds of the students have been opened not only to understanding the 
problems of American-Norwegian relations, but also to international problems 
in general. Proof of this fact is being received almost daily by visits and letters 
from former students and also by unsolicited letters from a great number oi 
university administrators and teachers. 


The speaker emphasized that student exchange is yet in its infancy, anc 
that we must get the students involved from the 10,000s up into the 100,000; 
if we are really going to think and act in terms of international understanding 
that really is going to mean anything. He heartily endorsed the article en- 
titled “A Sense of Urgency” by the late Mr. Laurence Duggan in the October 
1948 issue of the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education. 
In his article, Mr. Duggan expressed his view that we must increase the inter- 
change and also expand it to include other groups, both more and less ad 
vanced, than students. 


The hope was expressed that the American Summer School students on 
leaving Norway after six weeks of intensive schooling and some more weeks 
of traveling may not only have accumulated a stock of factual informa- 
tion on Norway, but that they also have assimilated some of the spirit of her 
people. Norway lives in peace with her neighbors to the east and to the west, 
and it is hardly necessary to state that it is our earnest desire to further develop 
those friendly relations. Still there are certain basic questions about which 
there can be no neutrality, such as between democracy and totalitarianism, 
between the police state and a state based on law and justice, between human 
rights and inhuman regimentation, between freedom and slavery, and be- 
tween good and evil. 

In hoping that our American student friends found this spirit in Nor- 
way so defined, everything else is of less importance as compared to these 
ideals common to two nations. We are not confronted with a dilemma. The 
question is not a choice between the American way of life and the Norwegian 


way of life. , 

The speaker expressed his belief that intensive studies of each other's 
countries, in each other’s countries on a bilateral plan between all countries is 
a very effective way of bringing us to realize these fundamental identities. 





His address was followed by a talk presenting the views of a British in- 
structor teaching on an exchange basis in an American school. She expressed 


her views as follows: 
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A British Teacher Views the American School 
MRS. WINIFRED MACVICAR 


YEAR ago this week end, I was anxiously awaiting a letter which 

would summon me to be interviewed by certain important people who 
had it in their power to say “yea” or “nay” to my application to spend a 
vear in the schools of America. 

The year 1948 was the third post-war year that the scheme for ex- 
changing teachers between Great Britain and the United States had been 
in operation. The scheme has also a pre-war history. The idea was con- 
ceived by the Honorable Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, a member of the English 
Speaking Union, as a means of establishing personal contact between indi- 
viduals, and thereby furthering the knowledge and understanding between 
the American and British peoples. 


HISTORY OF TEACHER EXCHANGE PLAN 

The first exchange was carried through in 1924. How wonderful must 
have been the pioneering spirit of these first two exchange teachers, and 
what a tremendous satisfaction must have been felt when the number of 
exchanges was doubled the following year. 

From then on the scheme flourished until in 1939 exchanges were be- 
ing made between all types of schools in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, with the East and Middle West of America. Up to 1939, one hun- 
dred and thirty-four exchanges had been effected. 

During the war years from 1939 until 1945 the scheme had perforce 
to lie dormant. But four years ago it was reborn with increased vigor and 
enthusiasm, encouraged and assisted by the British Ministry of Education, 
and as a result seventy-five exchanges were made in the first year of the 
revived scheme. The following year one hundred and twenty-six exchanges 
were made, as by this time the American State Department and the Office 
of Education had established an Interchange Committee, such as had already 
been organized in England. This year I am one of the fértunate one hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Those first five months of last year, which were spent in anxious 
speculation as to the outcome of my interview with the British Committee, 
passed almost as quickly as the last five months—spent in the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of a dream to visit and work in the United States of America. 

At last the long awaited letter arrived. An Exchange had been effected 
‘or me with a Miss Agnese Dunne of the Washington Junior High School 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. I must make a confession here. In my excite- 


Mrs. Winifred MacVicar is an Exchange Teacher from London. Engiand and is 
iow teaching in the Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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ment I rushed for an atlas, not waiting to study the letter properly, and 
for several hours I went about firmly convinced I was to spend the next 
year in Washington, D. C. I had looked it up, and read it up, and it 
wasn’t until later in the day that I discovered that my ultimate destination 
was to be some fifteen hundred miles further west, to the shores of Lake 
Michigan in the State of Wisconsin. 

The staff and pupils of Laxon Street School rejoiced with me and 
were never stinting in their good wishes. It may be of interest to you to 
know, that when in July last year the school of London “broke up” for 
the summer holiday, Laxon Street said good-bye not only to its American 
adventurer, but also to two other teachers who were making their way 
east and south—one to Suez and the other to South Africa. We in England 
have heard much mention recently of the “Export Drive.” Laxon Street 
surely played its part when it parted with three of its twelve teachers “for 
export.” EDUCATIONAL INVASIONS 
This year it was possible for the first time for the British teachers to 
meet their American counterparts, as they arrived in London a fortnight 
(two weeks) before we departed. What a meeting that was in Paddington 
Station when the Boat Train arrived, this time a reverse invasion—the Amer- 
icans had landed in England. Then started two weeks of excited exchange of 


experience, information, fears, anticipation and accent, which reached a grand 
climax on August fourteen with the departure of one hundred twelve British 
teachers on board the Queen Elizabeth, bound for the land of adventure that 


is America. 

Of my arrival in New York, and the five-day sojourn in Washington 
on the beautiful campus of the American University, of the kindness, en- 
thusiasm and hospitality of everyone we met, I have a confused but none 
the less deep impression, which I hope one day will resolve into a clear, 
never-to-be-forgotten picture. That will be one day in the future when I can 
at last sit back quietly, and piece together the mosaic ot the happiness of 
these first days on your shores. One thing that I do remember clearly, is 
the sound of church bells nearby, which played each evening at sunset to 
welcome us—and the tunes they played were all our well beloved national 
songs and folk tunes. This gesture was typical of the many, many thought- 
fulnesses on the part of my new American friends. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN LAXON STREET AND MANITOWOC SCHOOLS 

I read some time ago the report of a speech made by the wife of one 
of Britain’s foremost scientists. She said she thought the exchange of teach 
ers between countries for a year’s work, a very fine thing. But she felt that 
everyone’s aim should be to learn from one another, rather than to mak 
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comparisons. I thought how right this was, and made up my mind to fol- 
iow the precept. But alas for my good intentions! As soon as I walked up 
io Washington Junior High School on that first morning my resolution wa- 
vered. It’s a beautiful building—of dark brick, modern, graceful and well 
proportioned, with smooth green lawns in front, and tennis courts and play- 
ing fields behind. On that first morning the sun shone, the sky was blue, 
there was a gentle breeze. And I couldn’t help but contrast the scene with 
ihe one surrounding the school I left behind in England—old, dilapidated, 
homb-damaged—bits added on here and there, to make the tiny asphalt play- 
ground even more uneven in shape and surface until it is now impossible 
io play any game without jeopardizing the safety of the children or the win- 
dows. No wide open fields surround Laxon Street School! The sky may be 
blue, but so jittle of it can be seen up among the chimney stacks of the 
tall factory buildings which crowd upon the school. And if breeze there 
was on that first morning of the Laxon Street term, it probably bore upon 
it the varied odors of leather tanning, jam making and pickle bottling. 

The interior of Washington Junior High School added to my wonder- 
ment. Here was no hall, inadequate as to size, with only the floor for 
seating accommodation at assembly time, and old black-out curtains for 
use during stage presentations, but an auditorium worthy of the name, 
with a gallery, tip up seats, and a stage with curtains, lighting, and 
equipment that would do credit to the best of urban theatres. The gym, 
lofty and light, with its smooth eyen floors, and row upon row of bleachers 
—the library with its four thousand books and its library furniture—the 
cloakrooms, the classrooms, the corridors, all combining to form what a 
school should be—a building planned for education. 

I thought then, as I’ve thought so many times since—in these surround- 
ings there will be no talk of the “school leaving age,” no counting the days 
till the fifteenth birthday is reached. And so it is! In Manitowoc practically 
all the students enjoy school to the utmost—they want to stay at school un- 
til they are seventeen or eighteen years old. 

And here I realise that I should perhaps explain that Laxon Street 
School which I left, is a Secondary Modern School, in a factory district of 
dockside London. Manitowoc, by contrast, is a pleasant community, over- 
privileged if anything, where bad housing is practically unknown. 


ORGANIZATION UNDER THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 
And here it seems the place to describe to you briefly our school 
organization. Up to the age of eleven years, our children attend elementary 
schools, which very closely resemble those in America. Then as a result of 
a qualifying examination—of conferences between parent and teacher, at 
which preferences are expressed and advice given—the child is sent to one 
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of the three main types of school. The Grammar School is the one to whic!: 
the children go whose ability and aptitude require the kind of course, 
which emphasizes books and ideas. The first five years of the grammar 
school are concerned with studying all subjects—English, history, geoy- 
raphy, science, mathematics, languages, classical and modern, and is fo’- 
lowed by two or three years of more intensive study over a narrower rang: 
of subjects which leads to University Entrance. The pupils who attend these 
schools must have a high measure of general intelligence—must be fond of 
books, and must show disciplined thought and the capacity to wrestle with 
intellectual problems. Most students remain at Grammar Schools until they 
are at least seventeen years old. 

The Technical School is the second type, which has a strictly voca- 
tional bias. Special training for entrance into Industry or Commerce is giv- 
en side by side with a general secondary education. The technical schools 
are based mainly on the industries of engineering, building, catering, agri- 
culture, tailoring, dressmaking, and photography, and may also provide 
secretarial and commercial training. 

The third and numerically the largest type is the Secondary Modern 
School. To this school go the children who have disclosed no particular 
interests or aptitudes. It provides good all-around education, where the 
children may sample a variety of subjects and skills and pursue those 
which attract them most. Here are catered for, the children of widely 
differing ability, aptitude, and social background—also children who are 
highly intelligent, and others with a marked practical bent—and finally 
those who provide the problem of the Backward Child. 

Laxon Street Secondary Modern School comes in this last category, 
where the problem of the backward child looms large. And so in teaching 
ninth grade English in America, one of the first impressions your schools 
made upon me was that all types of children are included in one school. 
The more I experience your system, the more strongly I approve the ex- 
perimental schools which are causing so much controversy in England to- 
day and which are patterned upon your American school system. In 
England we call it the “Multilateral School Plan,” or the “Comprehensive 
High School.” In its favour, I think it can be said that your American 
system provides greater equality of opportunity and creates greater social 
unity. Here all courses enjoy parity of esteem. Segregation of pupils ac- 
cording to their ability is avoided, and social differences are broken down, 
through the intermingling of pupils of all social and economic groups. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Weaknesses there are to my way of thinking, because the programme 

is generally designed for the large middle group. It is hardly adapted to 
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tose who are gifted. The greatest merit of the British system is the qual- 
it. of intellectual achievement in our Grammar Schools. 

Of course both systems, British and American, have variations within 
themselves, the British more than the American—for as one of your 
American professors of history has said—the English character is “complex 
wad paradoxical, and it is at once obvious and elusive—and almost every 
generalization must be not so much qualified as confounded.” It seems to 
me that our two countries practice extremes in some ways, and a meeting 
place half way between the two would provide the ideal solution. 

Your attitude toward youth is something that has interested me also. 
Here in America, youth is listened to far more and given greater inde- 
pendence than in Britain, both in school and at home. This produces, to 
my way of thinking, on over-confidence which leads to far too little reali- 
zation of the importance of training and a lack of respect for experience. 
Undue dependence upon others for leadership and opinions is the result of 
our attitude to youth. Rousseau said that it is wrong to believe that all 
learning must be pleasant. Learning should be a discipline, and no disci- 
pline is invariably pleasant. I think life is made easy for the American 
child in order that he should not be discouraged. There is no striving for 
a difficult goal as there is in the English schools, where I think a higher 
standard is achieved, but in America on the other hand, no child will 
ever become a victim of his own inferiority. 

In this respect I have often been asked my opinion of American dis- 
cipline. As far as the usual conception of discipline is concerned, I think 
your Americczn boys and girls are very little different from ours in Britain. 
But I think that discipline in its wider sense is not applied so firmly here. 
A child in America is protected from ~~ything unpleasant. He must not be 
allowed to realize that he may be as successful as his neighbor. Little 
effort is demanded which may be unpleasant. Life is hard, and if education 
is to be for life, we should train our children to be able to face the buffets 
of life in after years. 

The amount of uniformity in schools here—the curriculum, the sylla- 
buses, schedules and textbooks surprised me, in a country where freedom 
is a byword. Here each day is arranged like the one before, each school 


is organized like its neighbour. 


EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION FOR LIVING 

To conclude, I would like to tell you of an experiment that was made 

in Laxon Street last year. The experiment depended upon the ability of 
the principal and staff to “run” their own school, irrespective of what was 
being done elsewhere. I mentioned the “school leaving age” earlier on. 
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Up to 1944 this was fourteen years. Every child had to attend school unti! 
his fourteenth birthday. In Grammar Schools and Technical Schools, the; 
remained at school longer, often until they were eighteen or nineteen 
years old. But in the Modern Secondary Schools most of the pupils leit 
immediately they were permitted by law to do so. In 1944 with the pass- 
ing of the New Education Act, every child had to stay an extra year until 
he was fifteen. This was put into practice last year. It meant that many 
of our girls in Laxon Street started this, their last and extra year, with 
distaste and antagonism. We realized that we had to cope with this situ- 
ation. We organised the timetable so that the mornings were spent doiny 
cur usual school lessons. The afternoons were devoted to “Clubs” as the 
girls named them. There was an Art Club, a Physical Training Club, 
a Choral Club, a Handicrafts Club, and a Dramatic Club. Each student 
could choose one or two, but had to attend regularly for at least a term, 
until a change could be made. This scheme proved a great attraction, 
mainly because it seemed to them, that they were doing as they pleased. As 
a result we gave several displays, exhibitions and theatrical performances, 
which reflected great credit on all concerned and some glory on a few. 

Besides this scheme we took our students out at least once a week for 
“educational visits.” We attended concerts by famous orchestras, plays by 
well-known playwrights and acted by distinguished actors. We made tours 
of many local factories, and were invited to a dress schol of a famous fash- 
ion house. On cae wonceriul occasion, we hired a bus and travelled sixty 
miles to the Un.versity town of Cambridge. A greater difference than that 
between Bermendsey and Cambridge cannot be imagined. The climax to 
this year of experiment and exploration came on the day we took the 
train and travelled about forty miles out of London, and set off on a day’s 
ramble. We walked through the fields, over downs, and along lanes for al- 
most twenty miles. Such a day had never been dreamed of by the rest of 
the walkers. 

And so the year passed, more peacably than the staff had dared to 
expect, and certainly more pleasantly than the students had dreamed was 
possible. And we believe that this last year was of infinite value. It opened 
the eyes and minds of those girls to possibilities which | they had never 
known existed. It offered to them alternatives to movies on five nights a 
week with a visit to a crowded dance hall, and evenings otherwise spent 
hanging about on street corners. This we think is education ‘for life. 

And so the first six months of an exchange has passed. It has been 
more than an exchange of teaching posts. It has been an exchange of views 
and ideas and experiences, to which many have contributed, and for which 


I am everlastingly indebted. 
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Pxestwinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals 
Invocation: The Reverend Robert G. Andrus, Presbyterian Church, Lake 
Forest, Illinois 


Music: Choir and Glee Clubs, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois; 
Sherwood Rollins, Jr., Director 


Should the Modern Secondary-School Curriculum 
Be Experience Centered? 
HAROLD ALBERTY 
XPERIENCE is one of the many words in the literature of profes- 
sional education which is subject to differing and sometimes conflict- 
ing interpretations. Sometimes the word is used loosely in its general diction- 
ary senses as meaning the sum total or a portion of the “conscious events” 
which compose an individual’s life. Thus when we say that a particular 
student’s high-school experience was very unsatisfactory, we are referring to 
the general character of all of the things that happened to him in high 
school. On the other hand when we use the term, experience curriculum, we 
may mean a curriculum made up wholly of pupil-planned activities, regard- 
less of the nature of the activities. Between these extremes, needless to say, 
there are literally dozens of interpretations. Obviously, before any discussion 
of experience as a basis for the high-school curriculum can have much mean- 
ing, it is necessary to make clear the precise manner in which the term is 
used, 
THE NATURE OF EXPERIENCE 
This discussion takes as its point of departure, the concept of direct 
experience developed by John Dewey many years ago.’ In this sense experi- 
ence always involves a dynamic interaction between an organism and his en- 
vironment. It involves a doing or trying—and an undergoing. The organism 
is said to have had an experience when the connection between the doing 
and the undergoing is sensed. Thus mere activity is not experience. It is 
what results when the activity is interpreted in terms of the ‘return wave of 
consequences which flow from it.” The mere activity of touching a hot stove is 


Harold B. Alberty is Professor of Education in the College of Education, The 
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1 See Democracy and Education. New York. The Macmillan Co. 1916. Pp. 163-4. 
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not experience; neither is the suffering of pain. But when the pain is under- 
stood as the consequence of touching the stove, then a meaning has arisen 
which serves as a control of future action. This meaning we call experience. 
Vicarious experience. 

We need also to distinguish between personal, direct, firsthand experi- 
ence, and vicarious experience. By this term we refer to understandings 
gained by an individual through the direct experience of another person 
or persons, This ability to control behavior by capitalizing upon the exper- 
ence of others is what makes civilization possible. 
liiustrations. 

Perhaps brief illustrations will help to make the differences between 
these two types of experience clearer. 
Direct First-hand Experience 
1. Eliminating your “slice” in golf by 
trying out the various “grips” and 
“stances” and observing the effect on 

the direction of flight of the ball. 
. Canning a bushel of peaches by the 
cold-pack method. 


. Participating as one of the actors in 
the production of a Shakespearean 


Vicarious Experience 
Reading about the cause of the slice 
from a book written by a_ professional 
golf player. 


Reading about the method in a book, or 
hearing it explained over the radio. 


Reading the play—or seeing it produced. 


play. 
. Determining the conditions under Studying Archimedes principle from the 
physics textbook. 


which a body will float. 
. Raising tropical fish. Reading a book about tropical fish. 

These illustrations may appear to be elaborations of the obvious, but 
they do, in a simple manner, illustrate the difference between direct and 
vicarious experience. It will be shown later that both kinds of experience 
have a real place in the educative process. 

THE ROLE OF DIRECT AND VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 

It would, of course, be absurd to argue that all learning in the second- 
ary school should involve only direct, firsthand experience. To do so would 
be to ignore the value of race experience, and to refuse to capitalize upon 
the enormous capacity of mankind to learn from the experiences of others. 
Without drawing upon these important resources, there could be little prog- 
ress from one generation to the next. Perhaps the early Sprogressive” move- 
ment erred in this direction. 

On the other hand, the ability of human beings to profit by vicarious 
experience has led to the plausible conclusion that effective education can 
take place almost exclusively by means of a study of logically organized race 
experience in the form of subjects or fields of knowledge. The assumption 
is made that these systems of knowledge can be “mastered” by the student, 
quite apart from individual firsthand experience. As Dewey points out, facts 
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ai! principles are uprooted from their place in individual experiencing and 
‘ced in a new organization quite unrelated to the ongoing life activities 

the person to be educated. The evils of this program are too obvious to 
xd enumeration. Without a doubt, the high school has suffered from this 
fase conception of the function of vicarious experience. 

How has the traditional high school attempted to bridge the gap be- 
txcen these two partial interpretations of experience? At the risk of over- 
generalization, it may be said that logically organized subjects with little 
us: of direct experience have been retained in the “academic” curriculum 
for the bright, college-bound student, while programs involving a large 
measure of direct experience have been introduced for those of lower men- 
tality. This has led to a vicious dicotomy, which has been given support by 
a certain school of philosophic thought. 

THE ISSUE DEFINED 

The issue which we face today is not whether the school should utilize 
direct firsthand experience or vicarious experience. Rather it concerns the 
problem of which type of experience should be regarded as central and 
basic. In the first case, the scope and sequence of learning activities will be 
determined by the problems, needs and interests of the learner, and will 
be carried forward by means of firsthand experiences enriched by all avail- 
able resources, including organized race experience, and the ongoing ex- 
periences of people in the immediate and wider community. In the second 
case, the scope and sequence of learning activities will be determined pri- 
marily by the logical arrangement of subjects or fields of knowledge, en- 
riched by the student’s personal experience at whatever points and to what- 
ever extent seems appropriate to the teacher. The first plan, in the judgment 
ot the writer, is appropriately called the experience-centered curriculum, 
the second the subject-centered curriculum.’ 

ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

The subject-centered curriculum has, of course, the backing of tradition. 
It has resisted rather successfully the attacks of critics over a period of 
many years. It is the prevailing type of curricular organization of most 
courses in higher education which are depended upon for the training of 
teachers for our high schools. It is the prescribed pattern of certification of 
nearly all of the state departments of education. A very large part of all 
a\ailable materials of instruction is designed for use in the framework of a 
logically organized curriculum. Why does the approach have such vitality? 
The reasons are not difficult to find. Let us examine them briefly. 

Logically organized subjects or fields of knowledge have been built up 


2 This point of view is developed more fully by the writer in Reorganizing the High School Curric- 
«om. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1047. Chapters IV and V. 
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by the specialists drawing upon the tested knowledge of long lines of inves. 
ligators extending far back into history. Thus they represent the “highest 
perfection of knowing.” These organizations of the specialist make it pos- 
sible to interpret new knowledge as it is discovered. Such new knowledge 
in a very real sense tests the system, for if it doesn’t fit in, the system has 
to be changed. Thus the principle of relativity revolutionized modern 
mathematics and physics. In a similar manner, new discoveries in history 
or anthropology change previous interpretations of events. Thus, we have 
continuous modification of human knowledge in light of the discovery of 
new facts and principles. Why then if one purpose of education is to trans- 
mit the heritage of the race, and to provide tools by means of which the indi- 
vidual can understand and interpret his world, should not these organizations 
of knowledge be made the center of the curriculum of the adolescent? The 
scientific curriculum maker, through vocabulary studies has struggled long 
and successfully in bringing the material within the range ‘of ability of 
students—or at least of many of them. What is forgotten is that the organi- 
zation of knowledge has little or no relationship to the way in which 
learning takes place. It tends to assume that learning is an additive process, 
rather than a continuous process of reconstruction of experience. Hence, 
what frequently passes for learning, (changes in behavior) turns out to be 
sheer memorization of facts and information which fail to function in the 
life of the student and is soon forgotten. 

Without any disparagement of the value to the student and to society 
of logical organization of subject matter, it may be pointed out that on-going 
life activities, the problems which youth face in our confused society are not 
ordinarily cast in the matrix of organized knowledge; but rather have their 
roots in the daily lives of people as they go about the normal processes of 
living. It would therefore, seem only common sense to start with these proc- 
esses of living, and draw upon organized knowledge, whenever such knowl- 
edge is helpful to the student in solving his problems and in weaving unity 
and consistency into his design for living. 

It must be conceded that much has been done in recent years to intro- 
duce direct experience into the togically organized fields of knowledge, 
thereby minimizing the criticism advanced above. But thg fact remains that 
the scope and sequence, by the very nature of the system, is determined in 
advance and out of relationship to the learner, his nature and needs. This 
accounts for the search, during the past two or three decades for types of 
curricular organization more related to the demands of modern living. 

EXPERIENCE-CENTERED LEARNING IN PRACTICE 

Fortunately there is a large body of successful practice ranging over 

a period of fifty years, with the use of experience-centered activities. Dewey's 
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account * of the work of his laboratory school at the University of Chicago 
set the pattern. In 1911, a start was made in the field of agricultural education. 
Previous to that date, agriculture was taught mainly from the textbook. 
The principles were first taught after which the teacher demonstrated 
them either in the classroom or on the farm. Since the above date agricultural 
education has successfully followed an experience-centered program in 
which the student learned through carrying on concrete firsthand projects, 
bringing to bear logically organized subject-matter upon the problem which 
he faced. Since that time, due largely to the work of William Heard Kil- 
patrick and his followers, experience-centered activities have become common 
in the better elementary schools and in areas of the high school, such as 
the arts, and to a less extent in English and the social studies. Undoubtedly 
the trend toward this type of activity is on the increase; held back largely 
by the widespread acceptance of textbook teaching. 


An Illustration. 

The literature of modern education abounds in illustrations of the 
experience-centered approach. Accounts of activities in community schools, 
work experience, field trips and the like all bear witness of the success of 
such activities. One such activity, which was rather well evaluated, will 
be described briefly in order to indicate the nature of direct experience. A 
group of seniors from the Lincoln School of Teachers College‘ planned 
an extensive study of the Tennessee Valley Authority and other agencies 
in the South. The group spent several weeks in careful preliminary planning 
under the direction of teachers representing appropriate fields of knowledge. 
The class then visited rolling mills in Pittsburgh and coal mines in West 
Virginia. They interviewed leaders in the fields of government, manage- 
ment, and labor. They studied, through firsthand data, schools, settlement 
houses, power plants, and homes of workers. The experiences of the trip 
were carefully planned and evaluated. Dr. Raths sums up the results as 
follows: “The evidence collected suggests that carefully planned, direct 
experience may result in clarifying the beliefs which students hold, it suggests 
also that greater allegiance to human values, firmer faith in democratic 
principles, and a more flexible outlook on life which considers solution of 
social problems as tentative and not abitrary, are some of the desirable 
outcomes which may come from educational experiences similar to the 
West Virginia trip.” It will be noted from the above description that first- 


3 School and Society. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1900. For a stimulating account of 
the work and contributions of this school, see Harold Rugg, Foundations for American Education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1947, Ppp. 545-557- 

4 See G. Derwood Baker, ‘‘An Eleventh Grade Field Study: The Coal Industry," Educational Research 
Bull:tin, XVII, pp. 173-188 (Oct. 19, 1938) and Louis Raths ‘*Some Evaluations of the Trip,"’ Educational 
Research Bulletin, XVU, pp. 189-208 (Oct. 19, 1938). 

8 Ibid., p. 208. 
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hand experience was utilized as the basis for the activity. It provided the 
plan, the nature of the investigation, the evaluation. Organized subject 
matter and various types of vicarious experience were used to enrich the 
meanings which the students gained. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST EXPERIENCE-CENTERED ACTIVITIES 

What are the values and possible weaknesses of the type of activiiy 
which has been described above? 

Experience-centered activities seem to have the following advantags: 
First, such activities when co-operatively planned afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for teaching democratic values, for they represent a normal life 
process carried on as a part of the actual environment in which the day- 
to-day activities of people take place. The full consequences of action in 
terms of group welfare are easily seen. Second, they are consistent with the 
dynamic and organismic character of the learning process. When students 
are engaged in carrying out a project which they have planned, and in 
which they have a significant stake, the physical, emotional, and _intellect- 
ual aspects of behavior are all unified into a co-ordinated whole. Third, 
when the school-community environment becomes the focal point in 
learning, the barriers which traditionally have separated the school and 
community tend to be broken down, and actual living becomes the subject 
matter of the curriculum. Finally, since the needs, problems, and interests of 
the students grow out of an interaction of the student and his environment, 
experience-centered activities provide a direct means of further development 
along these lines. 

It has been argued that facts and principles learned in the matrix of 
application are not permanently learned and do not transfer readily to new 
situations. This argument has much to support it if the teacher is not 
sensitive to the problem of the necessity of guiding learning to facilitate 
transfer and application. Again it is argued that the student does not 
achieve a logical organization of knowledge. This would be true, if organized 
race experience were not continuously utilized in solving problems, and if 
the teacher were not aware of the need to help the student to systematize 
his knowledge. If teachers are aware of the problems of transfer and system- 
building and move intelligently to solve them, these arguments would not 
seem very potent. It should be recognized that whatever the type of learning 
activities employed, transfer is not automatic, and there is no guarantee 
that the student will achieve a workable organization of knowledge. It has 
also been argued, with some justification, that direct experience is too time 
consuming. A vast amount of time may be used in carrying out an activity 
with very little resultant learning. Some of the so-called community schools, 
for example, have the students spend a great deal of time in routine work 
experience. A recent report boasts that the students milk fifty cows daily, 
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and put up 15,000 quarts of fruit and vegetables annually. Even the most 
ardent advocate of work experience would be hard put to explain the 
edicational value of these activities after the processes involved have been 
learned. The criterion of growth in understandings, skills, and attitudes 
must always be applied to any sort of direct experience. If it cannot meet 
this test, it cannot be justified as a part of the curriculum. 


WHAT BLOCKS THE EXTENSION OF THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM? 


If the merits of the experience-centered approach to learning have 
becn amply demonstrated by extensive successful practice, why hasn’t the 
movement gained greater headway in the American high school? Why has it 
been applied only in piecemeal fashion? The answer, of course, is to be found 
in the prevailing conception of the high-school curriculum and its organi- 
zation. High-school education consists largely in the mastery of sixteen 
more or less separate and discrete units of subject matter, defined in terms 
of time spent and ground covered. Even that part of the program which 
is designated as general education—education needed by ail for effective 
citizenship in our democratic culture, turns out to be a series of specialized 
courses—for the most part organized and taught as bodies of subject matter, 
each one sequentially arranged. Thus by their very nature, logically organized 
subject. matter takes precedence over direct experience. To provide for 
direct experience, the school sets up'an elaborate program of ‘ extra-class 
activities—usually quite unrelated to the day-to-day task of covering ground. 
To help students to solve their problems, an organized guidance program is 
provided—again unrelated to the main business of amassing the required 
sixteen units of credit. These vital aspects of a good learning situation thus 
become insulated from the curriculum. As was pointed out earlier, the 
teacher may succeed in introducing a good deal of direct experience into 
his teaching, but the center of emphasis remains the same. What is needed, 
of course, is a rather drastic reorganization of the curriculum, and all too 
few schools are ready to move in that direction. The relatively slight impact of 
the Association’s bulletin, Education for All American Youth, on the high 
school provides documentation for this conclusion. 


In the specialized aspect of the conventional curriculum, the situation is 
much more encouraging. The leaders of home economics and industrial 
arts have largely abandoned the idea that in order to be respectable, their 
fields must be made scientific, systematic, and logical, and have centered 
their programs upon direct experience. The fine arts have followed suit. 
Vocational fields have always been more or less experience-centered. Un- 
doubtedly this trend will continue and will gradually influence the academic 
fields. However, unless a frontal attack is made, progresss is likely to be 
slow, for conventional subjects have become thoroughly intrenched vested 
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interests supported by administrators, the teachers, the students, the parents, 
the colleges, and last but not least, by the publishers of textbooks. 


MAKING A DIRECT ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 

The movement toward the development of a program of general educa- 
tion based upon the needs, problems, and interests of youth in our socicty 
was well under way when nearly all curricular experimentation was halted 
by World War II. Certain high schools had developed core—or social 
living curriculums which knew no subject boundaries. Students from these 
schools had been successful in college.” The processes by which these schools 
changed their curriculums to provide more functional learning had been 
described rather fully.” Leaders in secondary education had developed 
the “know-how” to transform the secondary school. The present stirrings 
in centers all over the United States indicate that school people are resuming 
the task of curriculum reorganization. In spite of the lethargy of teacher- 
education institutions in preparing teachers for service in core curriculums, 
schools are finding it possible through workshops and other in-service pro- 
grams to overcome the obstacles to curriculum reform. 

The thesis of this paper is that the program in general education as 
defined above should be organized in terms of the problem areas most 
directly related to the common needs of youth rather than in terms of 
organized knowledge. From these problem areas, learning units should be 
developed co-operatively by teachers and students with activities centering 
largely upon direct, firsthand experiences, utilizing all available resources, 
books, movies, recordings, and the like to enrich these experiences. Such 
activities should be built upon the “unit of work” concept of the modern 
elementary school and should occupy about one-half of the student’s time 
during the six-year span of the junior-senior high school. The teaching of 
separate subjects should be entirely abandoned, though the development of 
basic skills, understandings, and the systematization of knowledge should 
be stressed. General guidance and many so-called extracurricular activities 
would become integral aspects of the program. 

Each school would need, of course, to study its own situation and plan 
its own program in terms of available personnel and matériel resources. 
In the beginning, the correlation of subjects might be all that could be reason- 
ably attempted in some schools. Others might adopt a unified studies approach. 
Still others might move rapidly to the program suggested above.” The 
important point’ is that schools study the problem of a more experiential 
curriculum and move as rapidly as possible in that direction. 


® See Chamberlin, Dean ef al. Did They Succeed in College? New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

7 Trinity Schools Tell Their Story. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1943. 

5 For analysis of these approaches, see the writer's article entitled: ‘Developing a Curriculum 
That Meets the Needs of Junior High-School Youth,’’ BuLtLeTIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND)\®Y- 
Senoot Principats, Vol. 31, (April, 1947). Pp. 69-84. 
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There have been many formulations of problem areas potentially 
valuable in a program of general education. These are of material assistance 
to the curriculum maker. As an illustration, the following statement is 
presented. Due to space limitations, only the major categories are given. 


rents, 


duca- 

Xciety 1. Problems of School Living: How can we get most out of our school experiences? 
’ 2. Problems of Self-understanding: How can we know more about ourselves? 
alted 3. Problems of Finding Values by Which We Live: What means most to us and 

octal why? 
these 4. Problems of Forming Social Concepts in Terms of the Democratic Ideal: What 
nools is our responsibility (individual and group) in facing and helping to solve the 
ia social problems of our community, state, and nation? 
Problems of Employment and Vocation: What are our opportunities for em- 
oped ployment in the community now? 
ings . Problems of Using and Conserving Natural Resources: How can our natural 
ning resources be best developed and used? 
tee Problems of Education in American Democracy: Why is education an impor- 
tant factor in our lives as citizens of a democracy? 


ims, Problems of Constructive Use of Leisure: How can we become more interest- 

pro- ing and better adjusted people through extending individual and group inter- 
ests? 

." . Problems of Family Living: How can family living make for happier individ- 

uals? 

. Problems of Communication: How can we express our ideas more clearly to 
others, and how can we understand better the ideas of other people? 
Problems of Democratic Government: How do we share in government in a 
democracy ? 

. Problems of Community and Personal Health: How can we achieve and main- 
tain healthful living for ourselves and all others in the community? 

Problems of Economic Relationships in a Democracy: How can we become 
more intelligent consumers? How does the pattern of economic life relate to the 
ideal of democratic economic participation of all? 

. Problems of Critical Thinking. How can we develop skill in forming conclu- 
sions? What are the sources of information? What is a sound basis for form- 
ing conclusions? 

. Problems of Achieving World Peace in the Atomic Age: What are the contri- 
butions we can make toward world peace? How does atomic energy affect our 
living today? 

. Problems of Intercultural Relations: What are the factors involved in living 
democratically with many diverse social groups? What is our individual and 
group responsibility in becoming aware of and helping to decrease intercultural 
tensions?° 

Obviously not all of the learning activities essential to the solution of 


the above problems could profitably be of the experience-centered type. Yet 
it would probably be fair to state that the most of them could be so conceived. 


° These ‘“‘Suggested Problem Areas Appropriate for the Core Curriculum’’ are a part of a research 
being conducted by Lacile Lurry at The Ohio State University, under the direction of the writer. 

For other formulations of problem areas see: Prudence Bostwick and Chandos Reid, A Functional 
Hich-School Program. New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 1947; William Van Til. A Social Living . 
Curriculum for Postwar Secondary Education (Unpublished Doctrinal Dissertation) Columbus, The Ohso State 
Un.versiy, 1946. 


Study 
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It is apparent also that such activities would require serious investigation 
and study involving many resources. 
SPECIAL INTEREST AREAS 

The remaining half of the student’s time would be devoted to worl. in 
special interest areas selected in terms of his particular interests, proble:ns, 
and needs. If he were expecting to go to college, naturally he would «lect 
courses in specialized science, such as biology, physics, and chemistry, World 
History, languages and literature, plane and solid geometry, and algebra. 
Since by hypothesis, these areas are selected because the student has alrcady 
developed a special interest in them, the framework might well be logically 
organized subject matter, utilizing direct experience to enrich the facts and 
principles which are part and parcel of a particular field of knowledge. 
Teacher-student planning would continue to be employed but within the 
scope defined by the field of knowledge. Most of the other areas of spccial 
interests, such as arts, music, and the business, industrial and agricultural 
fields would, as in the general education area, be largely experience-centered. 
As the student gained control over these fields, he would, with the help of 
the teacher, develop for himself logical systems of knowledge which would 
approximate those worked out by the race. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Should the secondary-school curriculum be experience-centered? Direct, 
firsthand experience has clearly justified itself as the appropriate center 
for the organization of learning activities. If the teacher is sensitive to the 
need for helping the student to achieve logical organizations of knowledge, 
he will enrich direct experiences by using all available resources. Before ‘the 
experience-centered curriculum can function effectively, the program of gen- 
eral education will need to be reorganized in terms of the needs, problems 
and interests of the students. This suggests a core, or common learnings 
program, based largely upon direct firsthand experience, with the so-called 
academic subjects serving as special interest areas. These should probably 
continue to be subject-centered. Most other special interest areas, such as 
the arts and vocational education, would, as now, be experience-centered. 


Curriculum Patterns for the Modern Secondary School 
GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
HE topic, “Curriculm Patterns for the Modern Secondary School,” 
might well suggest an exposition detailing the kind of curriculum pat- 
tern which we should have in the secondary school. While this paper will 
deal with the kind of pattern we should have, it will give major attention 


Gordon N. Mackenzie is Head of the Department of Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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to how we can get the kind of pattern we want. An analysis of the very 
active ferment in thinking relative to the secondary-school curriculum sug- 
gests that educators are dissatisfied with existing curriculum patterns. 
Further, there is growing agreement as to the kind of pattern needed. 
But our progress is slow—so slow that one sometimes may wonder if there 
is any forward movement at all. Possibly inadequate attention to how we 
can get what we want is the cause of our difficulty. It is the primary 
purpose of the remainder of this statement to present what are believed 
to be promising ways in which we can start working toward more ade- 
quate patterns. However, by way of introducing the question of how we 
can get to the pattern we want, past approaches to the problem of curric- 
ulum pattern will be reviewed only. 
WHAT DO WE MEAN BY CURRICULUM PATTERN? 

The term curriculum pattern, for purposes of this paper, is taken to 
mean the structure or organization of the curriculum. Thus, the pattern of 
the current secondary-school curriculum can be described best in terms of 
subjects which are required and elective. We have a subject curriculum. 
We organize programs of studies for various blocks of students such 
as the college preparatory, commercial, or general students and have ma- 
jors and minors which we require for graduation. The substance with 
which we deal in thinking about, talking about, and planning for the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum is largely one of subjects. It is blocks or segments 
of organized knowledge which dominate our thinking about curriculum 


patterns. 
In much of our talk about the curriculum and the changes needed, we 


deal with the curriculum as it has come to be defined more recently—the 
experience of learners. Many of the best improvements in the curriculum 
in recent years have come through disregarding the logically organized 
subject fields and giving direct attention to the learning experiences 
believed to be most profitable for a particular group of learners. Often this 
has been done under the usual subject labels. However, in spite of the 
facts (1) that the curriculum is no longer generally regarded as the course 
of study, (2) that it is now thought of as the experiences which boys 
and girls have under the direction of the school, and (3) that our most 
successful curriculum improvements have been characterized by a di- 
rect attack upon changing the experiences of learners, we still think of and 
discuss the pattern of the curriculum in terms of subjects. 
ATTACKS UPON THE EXISTING CURRICULUM PATTERN _ 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Edu- 
cattonal Policies Commission, through two of the most effective pieces of 
ecucational journalism in this decade, have made an out-of-and-out attack upon 
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the existing subject pattern of the curriculum. Through the booklet, P/an- 
ning for American Youth, published by the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, the principals have combined terse and _ pointed 
word pictures with cleverly executed line drawings to describe the curric- 
lum pattern of the future and suggest some of the means for attaining it. 
Through Education for All American Youth the Policies Commission has 
propounded the same point of view and the same policies. Together, these 
publications, which tell essentially the same story, probably have been used 
more widely than any other professional document of this period. 

It is an interesting fact that the National Association ot Secondary- 
School Principals, through Planning for American Youth, advocated a cur- 
riculum pattern which we do not have in operation in the schools. One 
might conclude that some committee which did not fully represent the or- 
ganization was responsible for the report. Yet, the tremendous sales of the 
publication would at least suggest a widespread interest in the proposals 
made. It’s probably safe to conclude that the preposals in Planning for 
American Youth represent a goal toward which many principals would like 
to work, but as yet do not know the attack. 

The proposals in Planning for American Youth are thoroughly in har- 
mony with the major trends in secondary education, at least in respect to 
goals. The Cardinal Principles of Education enunciated over thirty years 
ago signaled a great shift from teaching subjects to developing an individual 
with certain capacities and characteristics. The future citizen was to have 
command of the fundamental processes, be a worthy home member, and 
otherwise be prepared for the full and the good life. Each major secondary 
curriculum effort since has sought to move us away from a strict subject 
organization. The E:ght-Year Study, the Southern Association Study, the 
reports of the North Central Association Committee on Research and Serv- 
ice and now the Life Adjustment Program ot the Office of Education have 
all tangled in one way or another with the pattern of the curriculum. While 
none of the groups have had as much influence as many would have 
liked, each has pushed us farther away from a strict subject-organized_pat- 
tern of the curriculum. ; 

NEW PATTERNS REQUIRE NEW APPROACHES 

Undoubtedly we will move much farther away from a subject organi- 
zation, in fact we will be compelled to do so, if modern schools are to meet 
the demands placed upon them. Yet, one of our major problems is that of 
how we can move. The method that we use in setting up a curriculum pat 
tern which is not subject centered is just as important as the goal its¢if. 
In fact, new patterns require new methods of working, and one of our big 
difficulties in establishing new and more desirable curriculum patterns 1s 
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cur inability to develop new ways of working, new approaches to curricu- 
lum patterns. This can be illustrated through an examination of ways in 
which we have approached the problem of modifying curriculum patterns 
i the past and through an analysis of the job that lies before us in modi- 


fying patterns, 
THE ORIGIN OF OUR PRESENT SUBJECT PATTERN 

A quick review of changes in the secondary-school curriculum since 
Colonial days will reveal the nature of the modifications made and will 
suggest the method used to make them. Our earliest Latin Grammar School 
curriculum, as is well known, consisted entirely of the classics and of read- 
ing, writing, and spelling in Latin and in Greek. To meet the needs of a 
wider group of students, other subjects were added. Franklin’s writings 
which were influential in shaping the academy established in Philadelphia 
in 1751 stressed the importance of adding “useful subjects.” A new school 
had to be established to do it. But the academy too, although it moved far 
beyond the Latin Grammar school, in giving attention to the problems and 
arts of daily living, was largely a college preparatory school. A century 
later, about 1850, another attempt was made, through the establishment of 
the publicly supported high, school, to serve more adequately the great mass 

{ American youth. It is significant that now, one hundred years later in 
1950, the pressure is on again to establish a new kind of school. As yet 
most of the effort is directed toward change from within. But before contin- 
uing with this description of the emerging curriculum pattern, a further 
examination of the backgrounds of the present pattern of the secondary 
school is in order. 

In 1893, the Committee of Ten crystallized and gave its blessing to a 
pattern for the curriculum which had been emerging over forty years and 
which has continued down to the present. The Committee was interested in 
tormal discipline, faculty psychology, and college preparation. In its report 
it said, the high-school’s “main function is to prepare for the duties of life 
that small proportion of all children of the country—a proportion small in 
numbers but very important for the welfare of the nation—who show them- 
selves able to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year and 
whose parents are able to support them while they remain so long 
in school.” They conceived of the high school performing its task through 
tisining the powers of the mind in the study of logically organized sub- 
jects. It was this Committee which gave its official approval to the high- 
school pattern as we have it today. Its members probably had little insight 
as to the floodgate for change which its recommendations opened. The 
Committee officially recognized the equivalence of all studies which were 
well taught for a comparable period of time. This spelled the deathblow to 
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the classics. It gave recognition to four different programs of studies: the 
classical, the Latin-scientific, the modern language, and the English. We've 
developed some new types of programs since, but the basic pattern wis 
ennunciated in 1893, ° 

Two more pieces in the pattern were contributed by the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements in 1899, It further defined the basis on 
which all studies were to be regarded as equivalent by proposing that a 
year’s work of four periods per week be accepted as counting toward col- 
lege entrance credit. This move helped to fix and make permanent our 
unit system. This Committee also designated certain constants for the pro- 
gram as follows: foreign language, mathematics, English history, and science. 

Thus the pattern of the secondary-school program, which emerged dur- 
ing the last century, was crystallized by 1900 and has dominated our pro- 
gram ever since. But by 1900 we had a secondary-school program which was 
far different from that of the Latin Grammar School of two and one-half 
centuries before. The Latin Grammar School curriculum was undoubtedly 
quite functional and quite suitable for its day. The high-school pattern 
which was crystallized by 1900 was undoubtedly good and was probably 
reasonably appropriate for its time. But we’ve come a long way since 1893 
and 1899, In many respects American life, and certainly the character oi 
the school population, has changed more since 1890 than it did from 1800 
to 1890, We've come a long way from the high school that the Committee 
of Ten described, a high school whose “main function is to prepare for the 
duties of life that small proportion of children ...who show themselves able 
to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year...” 

The American high school has literally wriggled and squirmed within 
that 1890 pattern. Requirements have been manipulated, courses have been 
shifted and modified, but education as a process of mastering subject matter 
has pretty largely persisted. Subject-matter experts and textbook writers 
have continued to determine the program. There have, of course, been some 
breaks in the structure of 1890. But we are struggling with an 1890 pattern 
—which while good for 1890 is not equal to the task before us today. 


SHIFTS FROM THE SUBJECT PATTERN 

Since the modern curriculum movement started thifty years ago, there 
have been repeated attacks on the subject pattern. Activity analysis, correla- 
tion, integration, broad fields, areas of living, centers of interest, and other 
similar terms suggest but a few of the attempts to modify the subject pattern. 
Through all of these, the questions asked have gradually changed. From 
“What subjects shall we add?” and “How shall we modify or psychologize 
existing subjects?” the questions have shifted to “What kind of individual 
should we seek to develop?” “What experiences will result in the kind of in- 
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ividual we want?” Repeated analyses have shown that the subject organiza- 
tion and subject approach have resulted in a curriculum which is very unsys- 
tcmatic in its impact on boys and girls. Many of the most important develop- 
:ental tasks which youth face are entirely neglected when a subject approach 
i; used. The concept of education has gradually been shifting from education 
as a process of learning subjects to education as a process of guiding the total 
growth: and development of boys and girls. 

While we still add new subjects and modify course content, a most 
significant approach has involved thinking of the curriculum in terms of its 
function and the pattern to accomplish the function. Not what subjects, 
but first, what function; second, what experiences; and third, how much 
time? This approach has resulted in increased acceptance of an analysis of 
the curriculum problem which is somewhat as follows: There are certain 
developmental tasks which all youth must accomplish if they are to perform 
cllectively in the present and in the future years. To help youth accomplish 
these tasks, it is necessary that we have an opportunity for planning and 
the guidance of a teacher who knows them intimately and well. Abundant 
opportunity must also be available to engage freely in varied activities which 
will help them with their specific and individual developmental problems. 
Accepting this as a very sketchy outline of the function of the curriculum, 


the pattern proposed frequently includes six types of provisions: 
1. A basic core of integrating experiences in which there is ample opportunity 
for studying the individuals participating and for planning programs for indi- 


vidual development. 
. Physical education and recreational activities. 
. Special interest offerings to meet individual developmental, avocational, or 


vocational needs. 
. Student organizations and clubs which will extend the range of opportunities 


for experience with democratic group procedures and for the development of 


special interests. 
Special services to supplement the total program and aid in the handling of 


deviates. These might well include specialized staff-service areas such as guid- 
ance and mental hygiene, corrective physical education, speech, reading, and 


others. 
Within each of these there is great flexibility to adjust goals and 


lcarning activities to the needs of individuals and groups. 


DIFFICULTIES IN INSTITUTING ‘THE NEW PATTERN 

Although many school faculties would accept a formulation such as that 
just. given to describe the pattern of the curriculum, there are few who 
sem able to put it into operation. Some groups have tried to organize a 
cre course assuming that this is the major feature of the pattern. But all 
to often this core course has been merely a combination of English and so- 
cal studies. Sometimes two courses have been scheduled under the same 
t.achers. In other cases a real correlation of the two subjects has been at- 
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tempted. But, in relatively few cases has the subject pattern been disre- 
garded, as it surely must be disregarded, if boys and girls are to be aided 
in securing, under the direction of the school, the experiences which they 
will need to master the developmental tasks which they face today in thcir 
respective communities. 

Probably one of the real difficulties in moving to a new pattern has 
been our persistence in employing the same means and methods which we 
have used in the past to modify the pattern. We conceive our task to be one 
of organizing a new course. So we develop a core course outline, new con- 
tent to be studied, new hurdles to jump, and we come out pretty much 
where we-went in. We’ve modified the content, but we're still teaching sub- 
jects rather than aiding boys and girls to have the experiences which they 
need to accomplish their developmental tasks. Undoubtedly, a new 
concept of education requires new methods and means for its fulfillment. 
It is proposed, therefore, that we seek new means and methods, new ap- 
proaches toward the development of a curriculum pattern which will enable 
the secondary school to accomplish the task which the American people ex- 
pect it to perform. 


NEW APPROACHES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS 

It is not feasible, here, to describe all of the problems of developing a 
new pattern, but several suggestions will be given of possible starting 
places. These are intended as illustrations ot approaches in developing new 
and appropriate patterns. Rather than start with the organization of a core 
course, it may be best to begin with fostering the understandings and skills 
which all will need who are to have responsibility for working with 
boys and girls in attaining the objectives of the modern secondary school. 
The problem is not primarily one of outlining a new course to be taught. 
Instead it is a problem of helping teachers secure the insights and under- 
standings which will enable them to help boys and girls select those ex- 
periences which will be most effective in accomplishing their developmental 
tasks and of aiding teachers to guide those selected experiences. It is proposed 
that principals encourage among other things at least three types of activ- 
ities as means to new curriculum patterns. . 

1. The involvement of students ‘in the study of themselves dfid their group under 

the guidance of teachers. 
2. The participation of lay citizens in curriculum planning and the use of the 
community for educational purposes. 

3. The use of teacher-pupil planning throughout the secondary school. 

Each of these three approaches will be elaborated briefly. 

Student self-study. The curriculum has been improved with each .d- 
vance we have made in getting an understanding of students. In our first 
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proaches to this problem, we called upon experts or specialists, often the 
rsined guidance worker, to test and otherwise study learners. On the basis 

information so gained, although it was often very meager, we assigned 
iudents to classes and advised them relative to their educational program. 
» general, we tried to fit them to the program. Later we came to see the 
inportance of each teacher studying adolescent psychology and development, 
and today there are teachers throughout the country involved in child-study 
gioups. It has gradually become clear that only as the individual teacher 
knows and understands adolescents can proper adjustments and adaptations 
be made in individual programs. 

But recently we have been making real strides ahead in studying stu- 
dents. Recognizing that it is not enough to understand adolescents in general, 
teachers have been studying the students in their own classes. Adjustments and 
adaptations need to be made not only in terms of adolescents as a group 
but also in terms of those in a specific class at a particular time. As teachers 
are increasingly involving their students in a study of themselves, the diff- 
culty of moving from theory to practice is largely eliminated. The curricu- 
lum is changed immediately by introducing student self-study into the 
program. Student use of interest inventories, personality tests, sociograms, 
and a great variety of informal techniques not only leads to improved teach- 
er understanding but also introduces actual curriculum changes and lays 
the foundation for teacher-pupil planning for experiences which individuals 
or the group may need. Much of this study should include a consideration 
ci the full range of problems that students are encountering in all of their 
daily activities. Only as these problems of daily home, school, and commu- 
nity living are uncovered and dealt with directly can education hope to 
have maximum effectiveness in improving the quality of personal and com- 
munity living. Some of the most challenging work today is occurring in 
classrooms where class groups are studying their own groups, its structure, 
lis pattern of operation, and its dynamics. Some of this has been reported 
in the National Education Association Journal. Individual or group self- 
study can be introduced into any class and thus a start toward a new 
pattern is made. 

Community Participation in Education. In a similar manner the com- 
niunity can be used in many ways as a springboard into new curriculum 
patterns which will have a validity in terms of actual needs and community 
acceptance. 

Involving the lay citizens of any community in curriculum planning 
his tremendous possibilities. If lay citizens participate with educators 
in defining what they want for their youth, the foundation is almost inev- 
itibly established for new patterns. As lay citizens consider the means nec- 
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essary to secure the kind of behavior they want for prospective citizens, te 
inadequacy of existing patterns becomes obvious. Also the basic arran:c- 
ments are established which will facilitate the use of community personn.|, 
agencies, and institutions as resources on which the school can draw. in 
this manner the development of opportunities for work experience is oft:n 
furthered. Projects on which youth and adults can co-operate for commun:ty 
improvement are often discovered. Thus an approach to new curriculiin 
patterns can probably well be made through providing opportunities jor 
getting the school into the life of the community and involving lay citizens 
in the planning of the curriculum. 


Pupil-Teacher Participation in Planning. Basic to the continuance of 
our democratic way of life is the ability of people to plan and work to- 
gether for the common good. Many of our secondary schools today could 
be charged with gross negligence for failing to help students to develop this 
important skill. The importance of developing students who are habituated 
to and skilled in a co-operative planning solution to problems cannot be 
underestimated. For this reason alone, schools would appear justified in using 
co-operative planning procedures throughout the secondary-school program. 

Evidence is mounting also to suggest the belief that students learn 
more effectively and efficiently when they participate in setting the goals, 
in developing plans for attaining them, and in evaluating the results of 
their learning activities. Co-operative planning in no way minimizes the im- 
portance of the teacher. It does imply that schools will become places where 
students eagerly and actively seek goals which they understand and which 
they recognize as being significant. It is the exact opposite of an education 
conceived primarily as the learning of more subject matter. The encourage- 
ment of teacher-pupil planning is an approach to new curriculum patterns 
which is worthy of emphasis and extensive trial. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN DEVELOPING 
APPROPRIATE CURRICULUM PATTERNS 

In the above statement an analysis has been made of the approaches 
used in modifying the subject pattern of the secondary-school curriculum. 
The need for establishing new patterns, centéred in the fyll-life experiences 
of learners, has been emphasized. The suggestion has been made that we 
probably make slow progress in modifying the subject pattern of organi- 
zation because we use means and methods which are not appropriate. 
Usually we try to organize another course, Without attempting a full analy- 
sis of the problem of establishing a new pattern, the suggestion has been 
made that those who wish to develop an educational program, which will 
significantly help boys and girls with their developmental tasks and improve 
the quality of personal and social living, start directly to modify the cur- 
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rculum through encouraging (1) teacher study of students in co-operation 
with students, (2) community participation in curriculum planning, and 
(3) pupil participation in planning. 

In all such efforts to move toward appropriate curriculum patterns, the 
jrincipal is the key individual. The curriculum of any school can be im- 
proved if the principal has the insight and skill necessary for leading 
teachers, pupils, and community toward a clearer perception of the possibil- 
ities inherent in education and toward the development of the techniques 
necessary to attain those possibilities. Conversely, school curriculums have 
little possibility for improvement unless the principal is providing sustained 
ladership in the right direction. The future of our secondary schools de- 
pends more upon the principals than upon any other single group of indi- 
viduals. 

Removing Barriers to the New Curriculum— 
The Michigan Program 
G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 

HE free, public, non-selective secondary school is a twentieth century 

phenomenon. It is a typically U.S.A. contribution to men’s culture. It 
will probably spread as democracy spreads, as the idea of the free “common 
man” spreads. As it spreads it will undoubtedly adopt the “new curricu- 
lum” that is being discussed so thoroughly and so well here today. 

It is interesting to note that the new curriculum of the secondary 
school is emerging in spite of the presence of many resistance factors. In no 
other area has tradition applied the brakes so forcefully. But nevertheless 
the new, tailor-made, experience-centered curriculum is appearing to meet 
the needs of youth in this temperamental and critical period of the great 
American experiment. Secondary-school leaders are engaged creatively in this 
battle against the cultural lag. 

FIRST BARRIER—LAG IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Some of the people in this room aided by previous generations of 
schoolmen and women helped to increase the lag. Laymen were for years 
advised by school people that only certain types of normal young people 
should be in high school. To this day many principals view with com- 
placency their survival rates of forty, fifty, and sixty per cent. It seems 
sife to assume that our first and greatest task is the building of a program 
of school-community relations. Such a program must involve the participa- 
ton of the major fraction of the population in creating a new secondary 
s.hool with a new curriculum. There are tasks and obligations for all. 


G. Robert Koopman is Associate Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Iistruction, Lansing, Michigan 
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The participatory principle must be observed. Public relations techniques 
are obsolete and surveying, planning, evaluating, and executing of the pro- 
gram should all be done by the individuals and the functional groups :n 
the community. 

Fortunately, public opinion in this country is becoming increasing 'y 
mobile and intelligent. School people should desist from the blind accep- 
tance of tradition as a ruling force in education and shift to the creative 
role of educational leadership. Each generation should very properly create 
‘new institutions and amend its old ones. 


SECOND BARRIER—TRADITIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher education is generally viewed as an emphatic barrier to the 
new curriculum and no doubt it is. Again educators have helped create this 
barrier also. In fairness to the colleges one recalls the number of times he 
has heard principals say, “I want a good algebra teacher. He'll have to 
know his subject matter.” The expressed point of view is commendable but 
the omission of any reference to philosophy and methods must be noted. 
Nor can the colleges modify their curricula to suit every new minority group 
of frontier thinkers. Trends must be fairly well established before the 
colleges can change their programs. 

Local administrative units cannot materially improve teacher education 
except when they co-operate on a statewide basis. Teacher education and 
certification are statewide functions. Milling and muddling will continue 
until secondary-school people and college people develop jointly effective 
statewide plans and directions for both curriculum development in the 
local schools and improved programs of teacher education. It is all-impor- 
tant that every state committee that deals with the improvement of secon- 
dary education be also commissioned to deal with teacher education. Is this 
true in your state? If not, the situation can soon be remedied. 

The faults of teacher education are glaring. Some of the outstanding 
ones that might be mentioned in this connection are as follows: - 

a. Lack of orientation to existing field conditions 


b. Lack of follow-up and validating activities 

c. Preparing teachers in terms of a narrow subject-matter area and 
departmentalism in general. Often secondary-school teachers have 
been taught to resist pedagogical changes by the subject-matter 
centered departments of the colleges 
Failing to prepare for some of the newer courses and for the new 
integrated programs 
Failing to prepare in terms of the newer findings and understandings 
concerning learning and child development 
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Certainly these barriers must be gradually broken down. There is 
ceded now a great involvement of teacher-education people with field 
ople in committee, in consultation relationships, in conferences, and in 
week-long workshops. New programs in the secondary schools, new programs 

o! teacher education, and all sorts of mutual problems should be subjected 
to study. Human beings, preferring as they do to work together, will 
surely bring about progress if given a chance. 


THIRD BARRIER—ADMINISTRATION 

Twenty ycars ago there was reason to think that the secondary-school 
principaiship would be one of the first positions in the school system to be pro- 
fessionalized. Today facts do not bear out that faded hope. Administration has 
in general become more rather than less mechanical. One must still regret- 
fully list the administration as a barrier to the new curriculum. True there 
are many gleaming hopes here and there in the country but for all of these 
encouraging signs there are still thousands of pupils in schools where 
the administration applies the foot brake to progressive movements while 
the dead weight of tradition hangs onto the hand brake for dear life. 
It is not always the principal. Sometimes it is the superintendent, sometimes 
that worthy called the assistant superintendent (or director) in charge of 
secondary education, and sometimes it is just a totality which can only 
be referred to as “the administration.” 


This restraint on instructional progress can only be reduced by the 
professionalization of the principalship and then delegating the operation 
of the school to the functional groups that are concerned with the secondary 
school. Such democratic administration draws upon laymen, teachers, and 
children in such a way as to encourage them to use the school as a useful 
instrument to meet their needs. A need-satisfying instrument operated by 
people with real purposes knows none of the boundaries set and guarded 
by tradition, ignorance, and self-interest. 


FOURTH BARRIER—COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Finally in this category of barrier stands the “bete noire” of secondary 
education—college entrance requirements. This barrier expresses itself in 
various ways. New York State has its regents’ examinations, the East Coast 
has its “College Boards,” the Midwest has its accreditation, and various 
states have their commissions and classifications. Together these controls 
make a system which has made life a hazard for the curriculum worker 
and the professional high-school principal. To the academic principal it 
has been a crutch which has prevented growth. 


This system has stultified the American high school in ways too numerous 
to mention. What is the solution? 
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THE MICHIGAN COLLEGE AGREEMENT 

The program planners of this convention have indicated by the tir'e 
of this talk that the Michigan College Agreement might be a formula {ur 
removing the sinister barrier of college entrance requirements. Inde: d 
there now seems to be good reason to believe that the secondary schoc!s 
and colleges of a state can by working together improve their relations and 
also free the community’s secondary school so that it may focus on meeting 
the needs of those enrolled in it. To ask for more than this would be ‘o 
ask for an unearned Utopia. 

The genius of the College Agreement may well be because it represenis 
the honest co-operation of the colleges and the secondary school in a peeraze 
relationship as opposed to the feudal relationships that exist when the 
secondary school “invites” some agency that it cannot escape anyway io 
come in and evaluate either the school or its individual product. The danger 
that state departments might assume an authoritarian role toward secondary 
schools will also be reduced. 

The College Agreement is generally considered a direct outgrowth of 
the twelve-year study called the Michigan Study of the Secondary School 
Curriculum. In this study the following agreement was signed by all 
participating secondary schools and by practically every Michigan college 


or university. 





agrees to admit graduates of schools in- 





(Name of Institution) 
cluded in the Michigan Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum in terms 
of its adopted standards of admission’ but without reference to the pattern 
of subjects which they have pursued, provided they are recommended by the 
school from among the more able students in the graduating class. It is our 
understanding that this agreement includes graduates of the schools in the 
years 1940 through 1950. 
Signed 
Title 
Date 




















Anticipating the termination of the experimental study by four years, 

a committee of the Michigan Secondary-School Assocfftion invited the 

Michigan College Association to join it in formulating an Agreement appli- 

cable to any accredited secondary school in the state. The Agreement as it 
now appears is as follows: 

1. It is proposed that this Agreement be extendeed to include any accredited high 

school whose staff will make the commitments noted below in section Two. 


The Agreement is as follows: “The college agrees to disregard the pattern of 
subjects pursued in considering for admission the graduates of selected ««- 
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credited high schools, provided they are recommended by the school from 
among the more able students in the graduating class. This Agreement does 
not imply that students must be admitted to certain college courses or cur- 
ricula for which they cannot give evidence of adequate preparation.” 

Secondary schools are urged to make available such basic courses as pro- 
vide a necessary preparation for entering technical, industrial, or professional 
curricula. It is recommended further that colleges provide accelerated pro- 
grams of preparation for specialized college curricula for those graduates 
who are unable to secure such preparatory training in high school. 


. High schools which seek to be governed by this Agreement shall assume re- 
sponsibility for and shall furnish evidence that they are initiating and continu- 
ing such procedures as the following: 

a. A program involving the building of an adequate personal file about each 
student, including testing data of various kinds, anecdotal records, person- 
ality inventories, achievement samples, etc. The high-school staff will assume 
responsiblity for developing a summary of these personnel data for submis- 
sion to the college. 

. A basic curriculum study and evaluation of the purposes and program of 
the secondary school. 

Procedures for continuous follow-up of former pupils. 

. A continuous program of information and orientation throughout the high- 
school course regarding the nature and requirements of certain occupa- 
tions and specialized college courses. During the senior year, to devote 
special emphasis to the occupation or college of the pupil’s choice. 


. It is further recommended that a joint committee be established to study ap- 
plications of new schools and to recommend certain of these schools to col- 
leges for inclusion in the Agreement; also to determine from time to time 
whether the criteria have been met in the schools on the list. This joint commit- 
tee would include three representatives from the Michigan Secondary-School 
Association, four from the Michigan College Association, and one each from 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Department of Superintendents 
of the Michigan Education Association; representatives to be appointed by 
the executive officer of each organization and the representatives of the Michi- 
gan College Association to represent different types of member institutions. 
The joint committee would be served by a part-time staff supplied from three 
sources: the Bureau of Co-operation of the University of Michigan, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the In-service Committee of various 
Michigan colleges and universities. 


. It is understood that high schools which cannot or will not make and observe 
the above commitments (see Section Two) will continue to employ the major 
and minor sequences for those students who wish to attend college. 

Already all colleges of significance to any number of high-school 
giiduates have signed the Agreement and ninety-three secondary schools 
have been accepted by the Secondary School-College Agreement Committee 
Which is a joint committee representing the two Associations and the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction. It seems as though that number 
may be doubled in the not too distant future. 

Neither the custodial committee nor the Agreement has encountered 
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any serious trouble as yet nor is any trouble anticipated. How much signi- 
ficant change and the direction of that change—whether good or bad— 
are issues that can only be answered later. Certainly the schools that are 
under the Agreement have shown a kind of responsibility and leadership 
that is gratifying to everyone. The custodial committee has worked assid- 
uously. Colleges and secondary schools have both co-operated in resolving 
the technical issues that have arisen. Teachers in the member schools have 
banded together for study through regional associations. Boards of educa- 
tion have appropriated funds for curriculum studies. The good intentions of 
schools have been the principal criteria for selection. All of these conditions 
have helped. One might apply the report of the old family physician who, 
in discussing his most recent obstctrics case, observed that “There were 
some severe pains of parturition but mother and baby are doing well.” 
And then he added, “And I’ve never lost a father yet!” 

Persons who are unacquainted with Michigan may te concerned that 
only secondary schools accredited (by the University of Michigan) may become 
signatory to the Agreement. While this exception may be considered un- 
sound in theory. in actual practice there has been no real issue. The un- 
accredited schcols are all small and are rapidly disappearing as the move- 
ment for reorganization of school districts accelerates. Furthermore in 
member schools the accent has shifted from control to creative work which is 
satisfying in and of itself. ; 

Conversations with representatives of many other states indicate that the 
formula expressed by the Agreement is widely applicable. In fact, this 
Agreement which is a lineal descendant of the Eight-Year Study in the 
Thirty Schools and of the Michigan Study of the Secondary-School Curri- 
culum may come in the future to be regarded as an outstanding outcome of 


educational research. 
CONCLUSION 


Creative work by local schools, professional associations, colleges, and 
state departments of education is assisting in reducing the effectiveness of 
the four barriers mentioned. Projects of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals have been helpful. The work of the Gommission on Re- 
search and Service of the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges 
has helped the secondary schools in this region. Many state departments 
of education have discontinued courses of study and spent their time removing 
the barriers to progress. An example of a curriculum bulletin that works 
for progress is Planning and Working Together, Bulletin No. 337, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The existing trends in secondary education seem to be in accord with 
our vision of an experience-centered curriculum. 





Eighth General Session 
Tuesday, March 1, 1949, 8:30 P. M.. Gold Room 
UNITED NATIONS FOLK FESTIVAL 


A special performance of folk dances in native costume was arranged and 
sponsored by the Square Dance Club of the Barrington, Illinois, High School 
o! which F. C. Thomas is Superintendent of the Public Schools and W. M. 
Watson is Principal of the High School. 

This club, under the direction of Truman L. Chiles, instructor in the 
Barrington High School, was assisted in its production by selected community 
groups representing cultural backgrounds with presentations of their national 
dances. Conscious of the emotional unrest as evidenced throughout the world 
today, the club and its director chose as their theme, “Understanding and 
World Peace.” It is their hope that in some small way through the wholesome 
interchange of folk music and art they may help to overcome intolerance and 
discrimination because of race or nationality and contribute, in turn, to the 


United Nations pattern of World Peace and Brotherhood. 
This feature of the convention was the Fourth Annual United Nations 


Folk Festival presented by the Barrington High School. Due to the promi- 
nence that the festival has gained, the entire program was televised over sta- 
tion WBKB. The televising, in itself, was an added attraction to the people 


of the audience. 
Following is the program as presented: 

“United Nations on the March”—Barrington High School Orchestra 
SWEDISH 


“Vava Vadmal”—the weaving dance, one of the oldest—portraying the intricate motions 


of the loom and shuttle. 
“Tre Karls Polska”—the three man flirtation dance—rivalry?—well, we rather guess—and 


a little jealousy. 
“Oksdans”—ox dance—showing what happens when one man tries to dominate another. 


FOLKDANSLAGET NATIONAL 
Harold O. Henning, director Carl Stromberg, fiddler 
PALESTINIAN 


“Mayeem”—water—“And ye shall drink water with joy from the wells of salvation.” 
“tforras’—with calls—a favorite native dance of Eastern Palestine. 


COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES 
V. F. Beliajus, director Allen Mendelshon, accordionist 
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POLISH 

“Cracovian Spring’—The gay spring mood is captured in these traditional dances of Ea: 
tertide—gestures of flirtation—a young lady, the symbol of spring—concluding wit 
the rollicking “Krakowiak.” 


MAZUR POLISH DANCERS OF MILWAUKEE 
Prof. Alfred J. Sokolnicki, founder director 
Ralph Redzinski, George Lewandowski, Patricia Szymanski, accompanists 


SCOTTISH 

“Highland Reel”—swinging with happiness through a figure eight. 

“Sword Dance’—danced over claymores on the eve of battle. 

“Shean Trews”—A dance commemorating the removal of the ban against the wearing of 
the Scottish garb. 


MARGARET BAIKIE MACDONALD AND HER HIGHLAND DANCERS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
“The Polka” from “The Bartered Bride’—The Polka as done by the Czech people is a 
vigorous and stimulating dance—the music is spirited and entrancing. 
THE T. G. MASARYH SCHOOL OF CICERO 
Jarka Bures, director 


NEGRO VOCALISTS 

“Cotton Needs Pickin’ ” “Lil Liza” 

“Medley of Southern Airs” “Shortenin’ Bread” 

“You Better Mind” 
The impulse to sing while at work, the joyfulness, the tense spirited shouts are basic 
to the folklore of the American Negro. It gave him spiritual comfort and helped him 


to co-ordinate his efforts. 
VARIETY CHORAL ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO 
Arthur S, Logan, director Sarah Hubert, pianist 


HUNGARIAN 

“Czardas"-—popular Hungarian National Dance dating from the 14th century—used to cele- 
brate all festive occasions—weddings, harvest feasts and christenings. It was the tradi- 
tional dance of all military balls and Jater invaded the concert halls of the notables. 


THE JOHN PETRI DANCERS, Variety School of Fine Arts 
John Petri, director Mildred Nielson, accompanist 


JAPANESE 
“Konya Takoa”—depicting the life of a wealthy and beautiful Geisha Queen. 
“Tai-Hei-Yo"—portraying the moods of the blue Pacific—accompanied by the Shinko 
Band. 
“Maru-Maru Bushi’—a dance presenting the daily duties of the man at sea. 


UYEDA SISTERS’ JAPANESE DANCERS 
Haruko and Tomeko Uyeda, directars 
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POLISH WEDDING IN LOWICZ 

Entrance of the bride—and the groom—they dance the “Bridal Mazur” twirling with 
every guest. After the scrumptious feast at the home of the bride’s parents comes the 
traditional dance, the “Kujawiak”. The bridal spectacle concludes with the “Grand 
Mazur” and the gay wedding festivities continue for several days at the new home 


of the bride and groom. 
THE MAZUR POLISH DANCERS 
NEGRO DANCERS 
Carnival in Trinidad—a street flirtation between the village girls and a native musician. 
“achata”—Afro-Cuban dance of primitive origin done to the African jungle rhythms—the 
natives danced until they became possessed and collapsed from sheer exhaustion. 


CARMENCITA ROMERO DANCERS 
Carmencita Romero, director Joe Comadore, accompanist, native drummer 


LITHUANIAN 
“Sukcius’—the turner—everybody’s fields and homesteads are in good order except his. 
“Mitka”—the rod dance—attributed to lazy men only. 
“Kubilas”’—the tub—all is well and happy after the harvest season. 


ATEITIS LITHUANIAN FOLK DANCERS 
V. F. Beliajus, director John Masuka, accordionist 


POLISH 
Polish Mountaineer Dances—famous for centuries as the authentic dances of the Tatra and 
Carpathian Mountains. The women vie with the men in their display of strength and 


skill. 
THE MAZUR POLISH DANCERS 


AMERICAN 
A Medley of American Squares—there is just no place to end it. 
The Old Time Rounds—Black Hawk Waltz, Varsouvienne, Merry Widow Waltz, Cross 


Over Polka. 
The Docey-Doe-Hoedown—“ride’em Cowboy” 
BARRINGTON HIGH SCHOOL SQUARE DANCE CLUB 


FINALE—Americans All 
Giles Mellon, General Chairman and Master of Ceremonies 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


T HIS issue contains only the report of the General Sessions of 
the Thirty-Third Annual Convention. The report of the 


proceedings of the two afternoon programs, which were made up 
of twenty-eight Discussion Groups, will appear as the May, 1949, 
issue. In other words, the complete proceedings of the Thirty-Third 
Annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals will appear in two issues of THE BULLETIN —the 


April and the May, 1949, issues. 














Ninth General Session 
Wednesday, March 2, 1949, 9:30 A. M., Gold Room 


Presiwent: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapo''s, 
Minnesota; President, National Association of Secondavy- 
School Principals 


Following the Invocation, music was presented by an ensemble of the 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, under the direction 
of Raymond N. Carr. Preceding the closing address of the convention given 
by Kenneth W. McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas, aid 
Guest Lecturer for Reader’s Digest, the New President and Officers of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, who had been elected 
at a previous business meeting, were presented. After a few well-chosen re- 
marks by President-elect Buckey, a framed Certificate of Merit was presented 
by him to President Blume for his meritorious services to the National Associa- 
tion during his term of office in 1948-1949, President Blume thereupon turned 
over the gavel to President-elect Buckey. 


“Behold, this Day ... !” 
KENNETH W. McFARLAND 

HE Book of Genesis records that well known story of how famine 

swept over ancient Egypt, and the people gathered before Joseph, the 
powerful ruler appointed by Pharaoh, to ask for help lest they perish. The 
first year Joseph had them hand over their cattle and livestock in return for 
government aid. In the second year of famine, Joseph had the people deed 
over all their land to Pharaoh in return for continued government help. 
When all the people had deeded over their land to the government, Joseph 
said, “Behold, this day I have bought you!” 

Joseph didn’t have to stand for re-election. He saw no point in being 
secretive about the purpose of his policies. He very frankly wanted to 
eliminate the basic freedoms of the people. But I am afraid we cannot cx- 
pect such frankness and candor from some of our leaders and writers today, 
even though they be advocating things which are designed to take away 
our freedom just as surely as anything ever advocated “in ancient Egypt. 
So perhaps it behooves us, as individual citizens, to set up our own guide 
posts and danger signals, lest we find that America has been sold out. 

There are several powerful trends on the current American scene which 
must be halted, or redirected, if we are to preserve our freedom! 


Kenneth W. McFarland is Superintendent of Schools in the Public Schools of 
Topeka, Kansas, and is Guest Lecturer for Readers Digest. © 
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1. We must stop the increasing influence of the militarists, especially 
i nonmilitary matters. 


I am not a pacifist, and never have been. Anyone advocating less than 
complete preparedness in our present unsettled world is frightfully unrealis- 
tic in his outlook. Still it has not been proved that we need universal mili- 
Lury training; it has not been demonstrated that we should turn over to the 
inilitary such vital matters as the control of atomic energy; nor has it been 
demonstrated that we should fill key diplomatic posts with officers of the 
simy and navy. We must take great care that we do not follow policies 
which will eventually reshackle ourselves with the same chains we so lately 
iought to remove from others. 


2. We must alter the trend which so frequently keeps men of great 
intellect, ability, and character out of public office, out of cur educational 
systems, and out of our other agencies of public information. 


We must attach more financial remuneration to our public offices to 
attract more worthy men of modest means, and we must attach more respect 
and honor to these positions to attract more worthy men from all economic 
brackets. The situation is the same in our educational systems. There will 
never be any kind of canned education or accelerated education that will 
take the place of high-type ladies and gentlemen daily associating with boys 
and girls as their teachers. 


I have said to groups of all kinds over this country that education is 
culture, and culture is polish. It is like any other polish in one respect at 
least,—it has to be rubbed on. Boys and girls can’t get it by reading about 
it; they can’t acquire it by hearing about it—they can get it only by rubbing 
shoulders daily with people who have it. It should be obvious that we can- 
not get into the roughest, toughest market in history and get that kind of 
teaching ability at bargain prices. The law of supply and demand works 
here just like it does anywhere. We must get an entirely new concept of 
what a teacher is worth. Similarly, we must keep great minds and char- 
ecters in charge of our newspapers, magazines, radios, motion pictures, and 
other agencies of public information. Any other course leads us down the 
road where stands a demagogue to declare, “Behold, this day I have bought 
you!” 

Finally, we must develop a foreign policy that is based upon the ever- 
lasting principles of right and wrong, and never deviate from that policy 

r the sake of temporary expediency. Prior to the war and during the war 
‘ur government played ball with rats in Spain, France, Argentine, and else- 
‘vhere. The policy was based upon an old Balkan proverb which says, “In 
time of great peril, my son, you may walk with the Devil until you have 
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crossed the bridge.” This policy has failed, because after the bridge has bee: 
crossed everyone knows we compromised principle in the time of cris: 
Then, too, after you have crossed the bridge with the Devil, you may |: 
ready to dissolve the partnership, but the Devil may not be ready. 

America must say to the world, “We believe man is created in the 
image of God. He has the right to be free, to be dignified, and his pe: 
sonality must be respected by all governments. We are for everything ever, - 
where in the world that moves in that direction, We are against everythin: 
everywhere that moves in any other direction.” A man cannot be a moderna 
dictator unless he is a liar, a traitor, and a murderer. Christian nations 
cannot align themselves with such governments without compromising bot) 
Christianity and democracy.” 





Following the conclusion of the ninth or final session of the convention, 
a number of tours to selected secondary schools in Chicago and surrounding 
area were taken. These tours were arranged by the Local Convention Com- 
mittee under the general chairmanship of Earl R. Sifert, Superintendent, Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood; and the tours committee composed 
of: Varian M. Shea, District (4) Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago, 
Chairman; Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights; Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston; Warren C. Seyfert, Director, Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago; and Father Gordon F. Walter, O. P., Principal, 
Fenwick High School, Oak Park. 

The tours were organized on the basis of special features within the 
schools and included the following: Austin and Flower Technical High 
Schools; Du Sable and Phillips High Schools; Steinmetz and Lane Technical 
High Schools; New Trier and Evanston Townships High Schools; Oak Park 
and Proviso Township High Schools; and Wright and Lyons Junior Colleges. 





BEGIN TO PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 1950 CQNVENTION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


T HE Thirty-Fourth Annual Convention of the National As- 

sociation of Secondary-School Principals will be held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, February 18-22, 1950. Another outstanding program 
will be planned. School exhibits will also be a feature of the con- 


vention. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. 











Annual Business Meeting 
CONGRESS HOTEL 
Tuesday, March 1, 1949, 4:30 P. M., Gold Room 


’reswinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; President, National Association of Second- 


ary-School Principals. 


President Blume opened the meeting with a brief review of the year’s. 
work of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the many 
special activities and projects carried on by the numerous committees of the 
National Association. These reports are often issued as special issues of THE 
BULLETIN or special publications sent direct to members. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

Secretary Elicker was called upon to give a report of the services of the 
National Association to its members. He spoke very briefly on such profes- 
sional services as regular publications and special publications of the Consum- 
er Education Study, now having eleven pupil teaching-learning units, two 
full-size books published by McGraw-Hill Company; on atomic energy; on 
commencement practices and programs; on student council activities; on 
National Honor Society and the National Junior Honor Society; on standard- 
ized school record forms; and on recordings on teaching units on important 
historical American leaders. The work of several committees was reviewed 
and of the many committees that are at work on administrative issues for the 
National Association. 

Secretary Elicker also reported on the growth of membership to 13,602 
members from less than 6,000 ten years ago. 


A review was given of the auditor’s report of the financial condition of 
the National Association which is reported in greater detail later. 


{mendment to the Constitution 

Galen Jones, Director of the Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., then proposed the following 
amendment to the Constitution to eliminate those sections that make the exist- 


nce and operation of a Planning Committee mandatory: 


Since the Planning Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals was authorized, the interests and activities of the Association have greatly 
increased, and many special committees have been appointed to study and to deal 
specifically with many issues in secondary-school administration. Often the areas of 
interest of these committees have come in conflict with or have overlapped the special 
interests of the Planning Committee. Furthermore, the Executive Committee meets 
regularly twice a year for an extended session to plan the work of the Association 
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and to set up special committees for special study of important issues. It has be: 
more effective to authorize special committees, with appropriately qualified personn: «. 
to study specific areas than to assign such work to a general Planning Committ: 
Inasmuch as the work of the Planning Committee is adequately provided for throu: ) 
other committees and commissions, the Executive Committee recommends the elimin 
tion of Sections 6 and 7 in Article IV of the Constitution that provide for the Pla. 


ning Committee. 
“Section 6. The chairman of the Planning Committee shall be a member of t!.» 
Executive Committee, ex-officio, acting in a special capacity as the chairman of : 
sub-committee on planning. 
“Section 7. The five members of the Planning Committee shall be appointed | 
the Executive Committee. The term of office shall be for five years without rea»- 
pointment. One member is to be elected each year. One member shall be desiz- 
nated by the Executive Committee as chairman. 
“Section 8.” [This section will become Section 6 in Article IV.] 
The amendment deleting Sections 6 and 7 in Article IV and designating 
present Section 8 as Section 6 in Article IV was adopted unanimously. 
A Proposal on Interscholastic Athletics 
Fred L. Biester, Principal, Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, presented a recommendation on interscholastic athletic standards 
made by Discussion Group XII, Tuesday, March 1, on the topic “What Are 
Acceptable Standards for Inter-Scholastic Athletics?” It was referred for con- 
sideration to the Joint Committee on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics 
recently formed with the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and the National Federation of State High School Ath- 


letic Associations. 


Election of Officers 
Francis L. Bacon, Chairman of the Board of Nominators who are the 


State Co-ordinators and who make all nominations for elective offices, gave 
a report of the Board of Nominators’ meeting held on Monday afternoon, 
February 28, 1949. The following officers were submitted in nomination and 
were unanimously elected: 
Officers of the Association for the Year 1949-50 
Presiwent—W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. - 
First Vice Preswent—W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Seconp Vice Preswent—Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High 
School, Bangor, Maine. 
Members of the Executive Committee 
Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaronect., 
New York; member of the Executive Committee for three years. 
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mes E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for one year. 


Other Officers Previously Elected 
larence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
retiring president of the Association automatically serves as a member of 
the Executive Committee for one year. 
‘larold B. Brooks, Principal, George Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California; member of the Executive Committee. 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


\feeting adjourned. 


A STUDENT COUNCIL RECORDING 


A 16-inch, 33 1/3 rpm, recording entitled The Roots of Student Government has 
been produced by the Philadelphia Radio Workshop of Radio Station KYW, a West- 
inghouse station in Philadelphia, Penna. This Radio Workshop, made up of a num- 
her of schools in Philadelphia and suburban area, has made this recording available 
for schools having 33 1/3 rpm playback equipment, on loan without charge. Schools 
interested in securing this recording for use in the school should write to the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, c/o U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. for 


further information. 
A radio script dealing with a meeting of the Planning Committee of Student 


Councils is also available. 








Enrollment Facts 

Failure to provide good schools for all American children and youth 

is a threat to the nation’s economy and a menace to its security. 

4,000,000 children, 5-17 years of age, inclusive, are not enrolled in 
any school. 

2,800,000 persons, 14 years of age and older, are illiterate. 

8,197,000 persons, 14 years of age and older, have less than a fifth- 
grade education. 

659,000 persons were rejected from military service during World 
War II for educational deficiencies alone. 

100,000 new teachers will be needed each year for the next 10 years, 
with present teacher-education institutions meeting about half 
of this annual demand. 

9,000,000 more children of school enrollment age are expected in 
1957 than the nation had in 1947. 














Financial Statements 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 
At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the Nationi! 


Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1948, 


CERTIFICATE 
I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, sub- 
ject to the qualifications and comments set forth in the section under “com- 


ments” and made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and 
related statements of income, present fairly the position of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1948, and the results 
of its operation for the year ended that date. 

Respectfully submitted, Fuovv W. Busn, Certified Public Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 86,061.28 
Petty cash fund 20.00 











Returned checks 


Bills receivable 
$ 64,668.47 


Inventories 
Less—Reserve for valuation of Bulletins : 4,263.99 
—nemnagienien 














Securities (Listed below) 
Student loans $ 2,353.63 
Less—Reserve for losses 2,352.63 








5,440.21 
1,574.50 





Furniture and Fixtures 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 








Total Assets 
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LiaBiLities AND Net WortH 





B ils payable 
Net Worth, July 1, 1947, per report 
dated September 26, 1947 $ 207,032.23 
Deduct—Net Loss for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1948 6,927.60 


Deduct—Furniture and fixture equipment 


Consumer Education Study: 
Balance of Fund, July 1, 1947, 
per report dated Sept. 26, 1947 1,230.45 
Add—Excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948 20,915.64 





Other Funds: 
Scholarship Fund July 1, 1947 9,315.15 
Less—Excess of disbursements over 
receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948 827.01 





Postwar Planning 13,193.47 
Add—Excess of receipts over dis- 


bursements for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948. 2,439.34 15,632.81 
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24,120.95 





Total Liabilities and Net Worth $252,984.39 


STATEMENTS OF INVESTMENTS 
June 30, 1948 


Real Estate Loans 
First Mortgage Real Estate Note, 5%, on property at 5909-11 
West Roosevelt Road, Cicero, Illinois, of Herbert G. and Clarice Beck..$ 


Stocks 
One LaSalle Street Company, 5 shares 
Public Utility Bonds 
Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939 (extended 
to June 1, 1954) 
Peoria Service Company, 90 shares. 
I nited States Bonds 
Twelve Federal Land Banks 
U. S. Treasury, 3% of 1955 
U. S. Treasury, 2%% of 1960. 
U. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 


























‘Total Value of Investments 





5,250.00 


500.00 
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CONSTITUTION 


Of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


ArticLE I—Name 
The name of this organization shall be the National Association of Seconda:,- 
School Principals of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE II—Aim 
The aim of this Association shall be the advancement of secondary education 
providing a clearing house of discussion bearing upon the problems of administration 
and supervision, by encouraging research, by upholding acceptable standards, by fos. 
tering professional ideals, and by formulating a working philosophy of secondary 


education. 
ArtIcLe I1I—Membership 


SecTIon 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, and life. 

Section 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are engaged 
in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon payment of the 
annual fee of $5.00 to the executive secretary. 

Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be 
eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals by the payment of the annual fee of $3.00 through the state secretary or repre- 
sentative. 

Section 4, All other persons interested in secondary education shall be eligible 
to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $5.00 to the executive 


secretary. 
Section 5. Only active members shall have the privilege of voting or holding of- 


fice. 
SEcTION 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary schools and 
libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of $8.00 shall be paid by 
the educational institution. If institutional membership is obtained through a state 
secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be $6.00 per year. The principal of 
a member school shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. The school library shall receive 
duplicate copies of all proceedings, bulletins, reports, special reports of the National 
Honor Society, and a subscription to Student Life.-The school may also designate a 
teacher representative who shall receive delegate privileges, includmg convention reg- 
istration fee at the annual conventions of the Association. 

Section 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life membership upon 
payment of the life membership fee of $100.00 to the executive secretary. 


ArtIcLE IV—Officers 
Section 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a president, a fir-! 


vice president, and a second vice president. 








br] 
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SecTIoNn 2. The president and the vice presidents shall hold office for one year. 






Section 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers, the retiring 
resident, and three other members each elected for a term of three years. At the first 
-lection, one member shall be elected for only one year and one other for two years. 
ihe Executive Committee shall be representative of junior high schools, the several 
types of senior high schools, and junior colleges. 

SecTIon 4. The executive secretary shall be selected by the Executive Commit- 
tees his duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 









Section 5. The Executive Committee shall appoint sectional chairmen and re- 
corders for the divisions or sections of the junior colleges, the senior high schools, 
and the juniot high schools. These officers shall assist in the making and holding of 
sectional programs for the conventions of the Association and give assistance in other 
ways as may be determined by the Executive Committee. When these officers are not 
members of the Executive Committee, they shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Executive Committee within the fields represented. 


Section 6. Each state association shall appoint a state co-ordinator who shall 
jointly represent the state association and the national organization. When state 
associations do not provide such an officer, the National Association shall appoint a 













state co-ordinator. 






ArticLE V—Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The state co-ordinators shall constitute a board of nominators for the 
elective officers of the Association. Each co-ordinator shall send to the president of 
the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, a nomina- 
tion for each of the elective officers. When possible the co-ordinators shall obtain the 
endorsement of the state association for the names submitted. The co-ordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nominations in accord- 
ance with the qualifications as listed in Section 3 of Article V. 











Section 2. The state co-ordinators shall meet as a board of nominators at a reg- 
ularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual convention. A tabulated report of 
the nominations with supporting statements and endorsements shall be presented by 
the chairman of the board of nominators, who shall previously have been appointed 
hy the president from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 









Section 3. The board of nominators in making their final selections, shall con- 
-ider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the nominee has given 
his state principals’ association and particularly the National Association; (b) qual- 
ities and accomplishments which point to successful national leadership; (c) consid- 
ration of the standing of the school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration 
‘o the frequency of representation from the territory of each of the Regional Associa- 
tions of Colleges and Secondary Schools; (e) consideration to the balance of repre- 
sentation among the several offices in respect to the various geographical regions as 
epresented by the regional associations; (f) consideration but not obligation to fol- 
ow sequence of office in respect to the nominees; (g) freedom to propose other 


nominations under justifiable expedient. 
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Section 4, Eighteen co-ordinators shall constitute a quorum for the board «{ 
nominators. Any lack in the representation herein provided shall be filled by temp»- 
rary appointments made by the Executive Committee or the president. 

Section 5. The chairman of the board of nominators shall submit the final |!-: 
of candidates as prepared by the board to the members of the Association at the a:- 
nual business meeting. A written statement in support of each nominee shall be res: 
by the chairman to the members assembled. 


ArticLE VI—Finance 


The President shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Executive Committe: . 
two members who shall, with the executive secretary, constitute a board of finance to 
act in the capacity of trustees, to have custody of the funds of the Association, to 
have same properly audited, and to submit annually a report to the Association. Bilis 
shall be paid by the executive secretary upon the authorization of the president. 


ARTICLE Vil—Meetings 
Section 1. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold 
an annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at the time 
and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


ArticLe VIII—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of those present 
and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment must be submitted in writ- 
ing at the preceding annual meeting, or must be submitted in printed form to all 
members of the Association thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter 
method is used, such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 





Education in the Philippines 


A new chapter in the history of education is being writfen in the Philip 
pines. A total of thirty-four per cent of the national budget for 1949 is going 
into the reconstruction of the Philippine school system from the primar) 
grades to teacher-training programs. At the request of the Philippine govern 
ment, Unesco has sent a team of educational experts to the islands to make a 
three-month study of Philippine education. It is headed by Dr. Floyd Reeve: 
of the University of Chicago. Working with him are Dean C. A. Lewis o' 
Canada, Dr. S. Y. Chu of China, and Dr. Paul Hanna of the United States 



















Monday, February 28, 2:15-4:15 P. M. 


Group I—Francis 1st Room 

CHAIRMAN: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Member, 
Executive Committee, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals 


How Can We Develop An Effective Program of Education 
for Life Adjustment? 
VERNON L. NICKELL 


HE issue, “How Can We Develop an Effective Program of Education for 

Life Adjustment?” involves action on the national, state, and local school 
levels. On the national level, the National Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth is developing an effective program of education for life 
adjustment. Some of the states are developing effective state-wide programs. 
Both the national and state programs should be geared to furnishing services 
and encouragement to local programs. If this is accepted, it follows that while 
my primary responsibility today is to present some of the problems which con- 
front persons who are working at the state level, I must, of necessity, consider 
problems at the local school level. 

TASKS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE 

A given local secondary school which wishes to develop an effective pro- 
gram of education for life adjustment has two related tasks of major signifi- 
cance. The first is that of getting into the secondary school all the youth of 
secondary-school age, and the second is that of offering a program which 
will meet their interests and needs so effectively that they will remain there. 
‘Yo facilitate action on these and other tasks, we have organized in Illinois 
the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program. Through this Program 
we are among other things sponsoring certain local self-study projects. These 
studies have been designed to dig out the facts which must be considered 
in an intelligent long-range program of curriculum improvement leading to 
ite adjustment. 

If we wish to get into a given secondary school the youth of secondary- 
‘hool age, we need to know who are not in school and why. One of the basic 
‘‘udies sponsored by the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program (here- 


Vernon L. Nickell is Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of 
i'ublic Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
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inafter referred to as ISSCP) was concerned with the holding power of the 
school. Through this study each of the seventy-six participating 
schools obtained information regarding the proportion of all enrollees who 
dropped out, at what times they dropped out, what kinds of students they 
were in terms of such factors as economic status, I.Q., school success, and so 
on. In brief, each local school obtained data regarding withdrawals and some 
of the reasons for them. Related to the study of holding power were two inves- 
tigations concerned with hidden tuition costs in the school and with the ex- 
tent and character of pupil participation in extra-class activities. Again, these 
studies revealed a wealth of data of much value to the local school in identify- 
ing, among other items, reasons for withdrawals. Armed with such data, the 
school is prepared to study remedies and develop corrections. 


The second task, that of offering a program which will be attractive to 
all youth of secondary-school age and which will lead to keeping them in 
school, may also call for some engineering research. In Illinois, we launched 
on February 15, 1949, a follow-up study which was designed ‘to help us ob- 
tain appropriate answers or, at least give us a basis for formulating hypotheses 
which merit consideration. You all know the old saying, “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating;” we might say, “the test of the school is in the ef- 
fectiveness with which its graduates live in all of life’s activities.” If the prod- 
ucts of our schools turn out to be healthy and patriotic citizens who are good 
husbands, good wives, good fathers, good mothers, good neighbors, good 
workers, good employers, wise spenders of income, wholesome users of leisure 
time and so forth, we know that our schools are good. 


This is simply another way of saying that no public secondary school can 
be said to be a good school unless it plans its program around the problems of 
living which its pupils are currently confronting and those which they will 
certainly encounter in the foreseeable future. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDY BUILT ON REAL-LIFE PROBLEMS 


This follow-up study was built around 55 real-life problems of high-school 
youth. These problems were prepared for the ISSCP by Professor Harold C. 
Hand of the College of Education at the University of Illinois. The problems 
were formulated in terms of the “Basic Needs of High Scheol Youth” which 
were listed in the Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary 
Schools of Illinois. The major categories included are “Earning a Living,” 
“Developing an Effective Personality,” “Living Healthfully and Safely,” 
“Managing Personal Finances Wisely,” “Spending Leisure Time Wholesomely 
and Enjoyably,” “Taking an Effective Part in Civic Affairs,” “Preparing for 
Marriage, Home-making, and Parenthood,” and “Making Effective Use of 
Educational Opportunities.” 
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By way of illustration let us look at the problems included under the 
heading “Making Effective Use of Educational Opportunities.” Included are: 


1. The problem of choosing appropriate school subjects 

2. The problem of choosing appropriate out-of-school activities 

3. The problem of developing good study habits 

4. The problem of deciding whether or not to attend a trade or other vocational 
school 

. The problem of choosing a trade or other vocational school if attendance at 
such an institution is intended. 

6. The problem of deciding whether or not to go to college 

. The problem of choosing a college if attendance at such is planned 

8. The problem of securing adequate preparation for successful college work if 

attendance at such an institution is planned. 


Al 


x 


It is our thought that with data regarding these eight problems and the 
other 47, all of which are included on each of the five inventories that are 
variously being filled out by teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, and lay- 
men who are not parents, a school will have a basis for making curriculum 
changes which we believe will make the school more attractive to all youth of 
secondary-school age. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Now let us look at a number of organizational problems at the state level. 
If a State Department of Education proposes to help local schools develop ef- 
fective programs of education for life adjustment, it must develop a virile and 
representative form of organization. The organization must be characterized 
by a high order of co-operation. By “co-operation” we mean, in the Illinois 
Program, that 38 lay and professional organizations, and the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state, co-operate with each other and with the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in, formulating policies, in providing re- 
search, consultation, and other services to local schools, and in giving direction 
to the program. Among the co-operating organizations are the Illinois Second- 
ary-School Principals’ Association, the Illinois Agriculture Association, the 
County Superintendents’ Association, the Illinois Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Illinois Association of School Boards, the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Illinois Education Association, the Illinois Elemen- 
tary-School Principals’ Association, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, service organizations, business, labor, and numerous subject-matter 
associations such as the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, the 
Illinois Association of Vocational Agriculture Teachers, the Illinois Clas- 
sical Conference, the Illinois Council for the Social Studies, and others. 
This state-wide steering committee which meets frequently brings to 
our program a sense of balance and direction. Certainly through it we 
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enlist the state-wide interest of many groups, both lay and _professiona’. 
In addition, we mean by “co-operation,” that the Program is carric:! 
on, at every stage, through co-operative action. Fundamentally, the ISSC? 
is a grass-roots program—nothing is forced on anyone—we co-operate wit 
local schools in attempting to improve programs when such co-operation 
requested. I cannot over-emphasize this basic tenet in our program, namel\. 
that curriculum improvement is a grass-roots job with the major contributiot 
being made by the local school staff and representative laymen working in th. 
local school. 


On the local level, there are many patterns of organization. This is to*b 
expected since the internal patterns of organization should be geared to loc. 
needs. Perhaps organization looms too large in the eyes of us administrators. 
In the case of curriculum development in Illinois, its absence, that is, of adc- 
quate organization, has retarded progress. For a long time steps have been 
taken in the secondary schools of Illinois in the direction of improving the cur- 
riculum. These efforts have been concerned usually with relatively small phases 
of the total curriculum. They have been conducted from time to time by vari- 
ous groups, including the Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, subject-matter associations, and the Illinois Secondary-School Principals’ 
Association. Each group has tended to go its own way. Little or no co-ordina- 
tion has been obtained among the groups. Prior to the present undertaking 
no comprehensive plan which encompasses all phases of the secondary-school 
curriculum has been projected. In the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum 
Program we have begun to develop a comprehensive plan which will encom- 
pass all phases of the secondary-school curriculum. I submit therefore that an 
organization of this type should be of great value to local schools in develop- 
ing effective programs of education for life adjustment. 


Time does not permit a discussion of the many experimental or develop- 
mental centers which are now busily engaged in trying to find ways of im- 
proving instruction and content in many curricular fields. If time permitted 
you might also be interested in hearing about our guide and other publications. 


LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL PUPILS = 


In closing, I should like to emphasize that in developing any effective 
program of education for life adjustment, we must not overlook the importance 
of stressing improved learning opportunities for all boys and girls. Our Illinois 
program is not beamed at improved opportunities for any one group—pupils 
in college preparatory curricula, pupils in general curricula, or pupils in voca- 
tional curricula—rather, we are trying to suggest steps which will lead to im- 
provement for all pupils. This is indeed a large order. 
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‘Wow Can We Develop an Effective Program of Education 
for Life Adjustment 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


The program should be interpreted to the faculty, pupils, and com- 
munity so that agreement may be secured on undertaking it before 
the actual task of setting it in motion is begun. 

The philosophy and fundamental principles upon which to base 

the program within the individual school should be formulated 

through co-operative study and planning of all faculty, pupils, and 

laymen. . 

The existing educational setting—pupils, community, and educa- 

tional program—should be studied and evaluated in terms of the 

proposed philosophy and objectives to determine its strong and 
weak points and thereby formulate a basis for a plan of action. 

A plan of action should be developed co-operatively with consider- 

ation of the following points: 

a. An over-all, long-term plan should be formulated to insure 
comprehensiveness, to mesh various specific projects into the 
general pattern of the total program, and to promote effective 
use of time, facilities, and personnel. 

The faculty should decide co-operatively the projects on which 

to begin and the extent to which modifications will be attempted. 

c. A method of attack should be developed. The following illus- 
trations are offered as suggestions: 

(1) The whole faculty may engage in solving some problem or 
they may decide that it should be better to confine the 
experimentation to a small group of teachers working on 
a single project. 

(2) A single subject field (or several of them) may be modi- 
fied to contribute more effectively to life adjustment 
objectives. 

(3) One or more broad aspects of the educational program, 
such as the curriculum, the guidance program, or pupil 
activities, may be modified to serve life adjustment ob- 
jectives better. 

(4) New required courses may be developed to replace out- 
moded courses, such as subject matter courses, broad 
fields, core curricula, or general education courses. 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Education, 


Boulder, Colorado. 
* An outline of the talk presented before Discussion Group I. 
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e. 


f. 


(5) More effective vertical and horizontal articulation ani 
correlation may be developed within subject fields an: 
across subject-field boundaries. 

(6) Special curricular and related projects may be develope: 
to care for common needs of given groups of pupils a: 
any particular time; for example, a work-experience pri 
gram and short courses dealing with driver education 
child care, home nursing, and cther more specific voc: 
tional needs. 

Criteria relating to the method of attack and care for evaluatin, 

progress should be set up. 

(1) Objectives may be formulated for courses of study o: 
for specific projects. 

(2) Criteria may be determined pertaining tc degree of pupil 
participation, scope of the needs beings met, attainment 
of predetermined goals, and so forth. 

(3) Criteria may be set up to measure extent and effectiveness 
of teacher participation and usefulness of various means 
of implementation. 

Methods of working together to develop the plan should be 

formulated by committees organized under the direction of 

selected school personnel. 

(1) Special committees may be set up under the direction of 
a steering committee, each being responsible for some 
area, such as guidance or pupil activities, or for some 
subject field, such as English, social studies, or agriculture. 

(2) If one project alone is undertaken, there may be need for 
only one committee composed of those most interested. 

(3) Provision should be made to use qualified pupils and lay- 
men as advisory and active participants in committee work. 

Teachers who are especially qualified and interested should be 

urged to apply the principles of life adjustment education to 

their own subject field(s) and to encourage and assist others. 

Any plan of action should include an organized program to 

inform all concerned in the school and the entire community of 

the developments and progress. 


Provision, budgetary and other, should be made to utilize, period: 
cally, educational consultants for all phases of working on the pro- 
gram. 

An in-service training program should be set up. 


a. 


Administrators and supervisors should provide understandin: 
leadership in developing the program. The success of any in 
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service program greatly depends upon the attitude of the ad- 
ministrator and his ability to get teachers to participate in 
developing a program. 
Time during the school day should be provided for teacher 
study and planning. Schedules can often be made to release 
teachers who are working on the same problem or project during 
the same period. 
Time prior to classes in the morning and following the adjourn- 
ment of school in the afternoon may be used within reasonable 
limits. In-service activities carried on during these times should 
be based on problems which are related to the real needs of 
teachers. Usually small groups or committees work more effect- 
ively than the total. faculty. 
A block of time (at least a week) probably before the opening 
of school in the fall should be provided in the yearly schedule 
for presession and postsession planning without other teaching 
commitments. There must be careful planning so that each 
teacher involved has a clear concept of the job to be done. 
Appropriate professional materials, such as books, monographs, 
and periodicals, should be made available for use by the faculty. 
It follows that plans should be developed co-operatively to assist 
teachers in using and applying these materials. 
Workshops should be established by individual schools (and school 
systems) which focus on their particular problems. These may be 
held during the presession or postsession planning weeks or dur- 
ing the school year at a designated time before or after school. 
Teachers should also be encouraged to participate in workshops 
and summer-school courses offered by colleges. Boards of educa- 
tion see great value in summer professional experiences of teachers 
and are often willing to subsidize these activities. 
Consultants who are specialists in subject areas, general education, 
guidance, curriculum, and the like should be used. It is possible 
that some consultant service will be made available at little cost 
through the state committee. However, it is desirable that budg- 
etary provisions be made for the consultant service which is 
needed. 
Since there is a large turnover of personnel in many school systems, 
it is important that particular attention be given to developing an 
effective program for the induction of new teachers. 

All phases and activities, including the in-service training program, 

should be evaluated periodically to determine progress made and ef- 

fectiveness of procedure employed. 
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]. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, Division of Secondary Education, Unite:! 
State Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; and Donald Roe, Princip»! 
Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, served as discussants. 


Group II—Parlor E 
Cuarman: L. N. Drake, Principal, Mound Junior High School, Columbu:. 


Ohio 


How May Professional Leadership Be Obtained for the 
Junior High School? 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

HE foundation for junior-high-school education in America was laid 
during the two decades following 1890. It was during these decades 
that our professional thinking crystallized with respect to the type of edu- 
cational program that might be desirable for boys and girls during the 
early adolescent years. There has been some clarification since that time 
regarding the purposes, functions, and nature of a program of junior-high- 


school education. The basic philosophy underlying the educational program 
of the junior high school was, however, the outgrowth of discussions, 
writing, and conferences on the subject during the years from 1890 to 1910. 
The first junior high schools, as we know that institution today, were 
established about 1910. The idea rapidly took hold in many cities throughout 
the United States, spreading into every state during the next two decades. 
The most rapid growth took place during the 1920’s, a period when ele- 
mentary and secondary school enrollments were increasing rapidly, and 
consequently there was extensive construction of new school buildings. 
The elementary and secondary schools of America are again in a period 
of rapid growth of enrollments. A recent study by the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National Education 
Association shows that by 1957 there will be an increase of almost fifty per 
cent in the elementary school enrollments if the United States. The enroll- 
ment in the traditional high-school grades is still declining due to the low 
birth rate during the depression years. But by 1954 the large number of 
war babies will begin to enter the ninth grade. Consequently, it is pre- 
dicted that by 1960 the high-school enrollments of the country will increase 


by about thirty per cent. 


William T. Gruhn is Professor of Education in the School of Education, Un’- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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As a result of these increased enrollments, we are entering the most 
ictive period of school-building construction in the history of public educa- 
‘ion in America. In most school systems the total school plant must be 
expanded during the nevt decade by at least fifty per cent, while in some, 
ven more extensive construction will need to take place. It is conditions 
such as these which have always given impetus to the growth of the junior 
igh school. In many communities with crowded eight-grade elementary 
schools and four-year high schools, the construction of junior high schools 
provides an excelelnt way for relieving a difficult school-housing problem. 
Reports coming in from all over the country indicate that this approach 
will be a popular one in caring for increased elementary and secondary- 
school enrollments. 

NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

This anticipated growth in the number of junior high schools is in 
itself justification for developing effective and forward-looking leadership 
ior the junior high school. More schools will mean, of course, more prin- 
cipals, more supervisors, more counselors, more teachers. But the present 
urgency for effective professional leadership is intensified by factors other 
than the growth in the number of schools. A new school at any level— 
elementary, junior high, senior high—always presents a challenge. It is a 
challenge to the leadership in that new organization to develop an out- 
standing program—a program which is not limited by the bonds of 
precedent, tradition, and the preferences of a self-satisfied professional 
staff. It is a challenge to the leadership in that school to point the way, to 
attempt the implementation of those forward-looking ideas which it may 
be difficult to introduce in a school with an established program. 

In recent years, many\educators have been discouraged about the lack 
of progress which was made in the junior high school. They point to the 
forward-looking philosophy presented by the early junior high-school en- 
thusiasts, and the serious lag in implementing that philosophy. If there is 
any foundation for that criticism, at least we shall have in the decade ahead 
a second chance—a chance to develop educational programs which are in 
closer harmony with our understanding of the needs, the interests, and the 
potentialities of children in early adolescence. It is this challenge that we 
would meet in providing professional leadership for the junior high school 
in the decade to come. 

LACK OF PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 

A word should be said at this point concerning the definition of pro- 
fessional leadership in the junior high school. For instance, who should be 
considered the professional leaders? Are these the principals and super- 
visors? Or are others included? In the present discussion we shall consider 
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those persons leaders who may have any responsibility for shaping the de 
velopment of the program of education in the junior high school. Thi 
includes not only the principals and supervisors, but also the teachers, sinc 
they may serve as chairmen or members of committees on various problem: 
dealing with the development of the junior-high-school program. It als: 
includes those educators in state departments of education and on colleg 
and university faculties who have state-wide or national influence in buil 
ing a more effective educational program in the junior high school. 


The junior high school is in some ways the neglected school unit bot) 
in our pre-service and in-service programs of teacher education. In teacher- 
training institutions, there are programs of secondary education to prepar 
teachers, principals, and supervisors for the secondary-school grades. A\l- 
though these programs in theory are supposed to include grades 7-12, in 
practice they are pitched quite largely toward the upper grades. That is 
fully as true, or even more so, in the advanced courses for principals and 
supervisors than in the pre-service programs. The typical university cours: 
in secondary-school administration, for instance, devotes a unit or two to 
the total program of secondary education, with some attention to the his- 
tory, the philosophy, and the organization of the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. But 
the study of the curriculum, extraclass activities, guidance, records and re- 
ports, college-entrance requirements, and athletics are pitched quite largely 
toward the problems of the four-year high school and the senior high 
school. As a result of this emphasis, principals, supervisors, and teachers 
in the junior high school frequently have much better preparation for sen- 
ior than for junior-high-school work. 

In a few of the large universities, separate courses on the junior high 
school are offered. Such offerings, however, are not very common. With the 
emphasis in recent years on improved articulation and integration in our 
educational program, there has been some objection to professional courses 
whose scope is limited to only a few grades. In theory this approach is un- 
doubtedly sound. With respect to the junior high school, however, it has 
not been very satisfactory in practice. 


SOURCES OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF - 

The source of experience which ‘has been typical of the junior-high- 
school staff has also been a factor in determining the type of professional 
leadership we have had. In the early junior high schools there was no 
choice but to recruit the professional staff either from the eight-year ele- 
mentary school or the four-year high school. Because the junior high schoo! 
was thought of as a secondary school, the principals and supervisors were, 
as a rule, capable young high-school teachers who were considered worthy 
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of promotion. They brought with them a pattern of thinking and back- 
round which, though it may have been appropriate enough for the upper- 
iigh-school grades, was not in harmony with the philosophy and functions 
of the junior high school. Furthermore, these principals and supervisors 
{ten were more interested in using the junior high school as a stepping 
one to a senior-high-school principalship than in making a career for 
themselves in the junior-high-school grades. 

In the early junior high schools we had little choice but to look else- 
where for our professional leadership. Unfortunately, that practice has per- 
isted down to the present time. Encouraged by salary differentials, the 
ereater prestige attached to senior-high-school positions, and the tendency 
to give preference to senor-high-school principals and supervisors in the 
ippointment of assistant superintendents and superintendents, the capable 
idministrators are rapidly lost to the junior high school. 

That the junior-high-school program has suffered in many communities 
through the experience backgrounds of their professional leaders, is obvious 
irom an examination of these programs. In many communities the curricu- 
lum and the administrative practices in the junior high school are far more 
in harmony with the philosophy which prevails in the traditional four-year 
high school than with the basic functions and point of view underlying 
junior-high-school education. The extremes to which departmentalization 
has been carried in the junior high school is an example. Although this 
practice is in sharp conflict with the emphasis on improved integration and 
articulation in the junior high school, it has been one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of that institution. The professional leadership in the junior 
high school must be charged with the responsibility for introducing and 
perpetuating such practices. 
SUGGESTED PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 

This brings us to the question: What should we do to provide more 
virile, effective, and forward-looking professional leadership for the junior 
high school in the years ahead? A number of suggestions present them- 
selves. First, more of our teacher-education institutions should develop pro- 
grams which meet the needs of junior-high-school teachers, supervisors, 
principals, counselors, and other professional workers. These programs 
should provide pre-service preparation for those planning to teach in the 
junior high school, and they should offer in-service preparation for the 
teachers and others who are pointing toward positions of administrative 
and supervisory responsibility. These programs should give students a 
thorough understanding of the history, philosophy, and functions of the 
junior high school; of forward-looking administrative, supervisory, and 
curricular practices to implement that philosophy; and of the psychology of 
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adolescence, especially the early adolescent period. In view of the tendency 
to neglect the junior high school in the comprehensive courses on secondar\ 
education, separate courses on the junior high school should be offered. 

A second step in providing effective professional leadership is to make 1 
career in the junior high school so attractive that capable men and women 
will be satisfied to remain there. The salaries of teachers are already being 
equalized through single salary schedules that are the same at all grade levels. 
But, as yet, the equalized salaries do not apply as generally to adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions. The tendency of junior-high-school prin- 
cipals to look longingly toward the senior-high-school principalship will be 
discouraged if both are placed on the same salary schedule. Similarly, as- 
sistant superintendents and superintendents must be sought more frequentl\ 
among the junior-high-school principals. 

The third step in providing effective professional leadership is to pro- 
vide more opportunities to capable young men and women in the junior 
high school to develop leadership qualities and skills. Frequently, the prin- 
cipal of an elementary school or the assistant principal of a senior high 
school is appointed to a junior-high-school principalship because capable 
leadership is not available on the junior-high-school staff. The junior high 
school is usually smaller than the senior high school. Consequently, there 
are not so frequently positions of lesser administrative and supervisory 
responsibility where such experience may be gained. It is important, how- 
ever, that in one way or another opportunities for developing the leader- 
ship potentialities of faculty members in the junior high school should 
be provided. 

RESEARCH ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Up to this point we have concerned ourselves primarily with profes- 
siogal leadership in specific junior-high-school units. Some thought should 
also be given to leadership in the junior high school on the state and na- 
tional levels. During the period from 1910 to 1930 the research, the pro- 
fessional literature, and the professional meetings on the junior high schoo! 
were extensive indeed. Several excellent comprehensive books on the jun- 
ior high school written by nationally-recognized educators appeared in the 
1920’s alone. * 

Since 1930, however, there has been a sharp decline in the research and 
literature dealing with the junior high school. This decline is so marked 
that occasionally one hears the comment that perhaps the junior high schoo! 
has run its course, a statement hardly borne out by the statistics on the 
growth of the number of junior high schools, both as separate schools an: 
as part of six-year high schools. Likewise, professional organizations have 
devoted much less attention to the junior high school than two decades 
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igo. Incidentally, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
is an exception. It has devoted considerable attention to the junior high 
school, both in its publication and its annual meetings. 

The time is appropriate for renewed research on the junior high school. 
This research should be pointed toward a study of ways of 
implementing more effectively the philosophy and basic functions of this 
institution. Experimental programs, carefully planned and properly con- 
trolled, should be carried on in many schools. State departments of edu- 
cation, college and university faculties, and professional organizations should 
give encouragement and leadership for such research. Extensive research 
of this type, publications in the professional periodicals, and study and dis- 
cussions by various professional organizations should contribute greatly to 
developing more effective and forward-looking programs in the junior high 
school. : . 

CONCLUSION 

The junior high school is entering upon a critical period in its history. 
In the years immediately ahead is an opportunity to implement more effec- 
tively the philosophy and functions which gave impetus to the junior-high- 
school movement four decades ago. Forward-looking professional leader- 
ship is essential to capitalize fully on that opportunity. 


How May Professional Leadership Be Obtained for the 
Junior High School? 
ELIZABETH SANDS 


ne problem of developing wise leadership for the junior high school 
cannot be solved until we first are agreed as to the function of the junior 
high school. We cannot intelligently discuss the qualifications necessary in 
any administrative position until we know the responsibilities such a position 
entails, The first concern of this writer, therefore will be to draw attention to 
the singular requirements of junior-high-school administration as well as the 
basic principles of our total educational pattern. When the purpose, philosophy 
and practices of education in the junior high school are established, we can 
then consider what the profession offers in opportunities and experiences for the 
development of the leadership necessary to motivate, organize and guide an 
ideal junior-high-school program. 
TAKE BEARINGS BY FIXED MARKS 

The objectives of junior high school are well known, specific and generally 

accepted. But lest we, like the mariners of old, be blown out of our course, we 


Elizabeth Sands is Assistant Superintendent in charge of the Junior High Edu- 
cation Division of the Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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must constantly take our bearings by fixed marks, basic concepts and first 
principles. We know enough about junior high education today, if we take ad 
vantage of what is available, to plan and carry out a good program of educa- 
tion for boys and girls of junior high age. 

First bearings. Our first bearings are taken from the society of which w: 
are a part, a society committed to the philosophy and practice of democracy 
The individuals of that society are free men and they must be educated to ac 
cept the rights, duties, and responsibilities of free men. The purpose of Ameri 
can Education is to promote the essentials of education in a democracy. 


Leadership at all levels of education must know the essential function o/ 
education in America. That function has been outlined by the Educationa! 
Policies Commission in its 1946 publication, Policies for Education in Ameri 
can Democracy. In that document, the commission has specifically outlined 
principles which, in my opinion, must serve as the guide to any program of 
education in our country. These principles can be compared to the beacon 
lights which mark our airways across America to guide the pilot through al! 
of the dangers and viscissitudes of air travel to the destination he has been di- 
rected to attain. No program of education can train boys and girls how to live 
as citizens in a democracy if its leaders are not guided by the principles of 


democracy. A condensation of these guiding principles, as presented by the 
Educational Policies Commission, follow: 


Education in America is anchored in the history of civilization. 

Education must continually operate within the accumulated heritage of that civ- 
ilization. 

Thought and practice in education are the resalt of dominant and widely cher- 
ished ideas and interests at the time of its formulation. 

New ideas and interests demand educational readjustment. 

“The noble, social dream of liberty, justice and welfare for all” has to look to 
education for its achievement. 

“Public education is anchored in the nature of civilization.” Educational policy 
must be formulated in relation to the living present now rising out of the 
past. 

Education is constantly faced with practical affairs which must be faced every 
day, every hour. But we must forget that, “there is a center of gravity in edu- 
cation—a treasury of knowledge, aspirations and values—that endures and is 
to be cherished against mere expediency.” 


Second bearings. To chart a course bearings must be taken from education 
as it relates to the meaning of democracy. Again the Education Policies Com- 
mission presents a fundamental conception of democracy, pointing out that de 
mocracy is: Political in character. Laid on a foundation which emphasizes the 
economic basis of human liberty. A society in which there is no stratification 
of its people into social classes. A moral idea. A way of life. 

It is each of these. But it is more. Democracy is a “Great Social Faith,” 
the articles of which must be understood, appreciated and promoted by leaders 
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at every level of education in America. The education of free men must in- 
lude the loyalties, the knowledge, the discipline of free men. Such teaching 
vill include experience and practice in democratic living out of which will come 
ittitudes and behaviors on the part of boys and girls which will reflect that 
‘Social Faith.” 

Third bearings. Our third bearings must be based on a realistic analysis 
of the state of affairs in the world today and on a vision of what conditions ten 
years hence may be. The era in which the leaders of today received their train- 
ing ended at Pearl Harbor, and it is axiomatic that leaders will always be forced 
to serve in a pattern of society differing from the one in which they were 
neophytes. It is the penalty of progress, and in our kaleidoscopic civilization 
the educational leader must be sensitive to shifting emphases, alert to improve- 
ments, and analytical of basic changes. Whatever these changes may be, the 
educational leader must make clear to his pupils America’s position and re- 
sponsibilities in World Affairs. No greater task has ever confronted leaders 
in education than the one which UNESCO has laid down for them. Leader- 
ship must be prepared to take the facts of UNESCO to the people; to promote 
its program of Education, Cultural Exchange, Mass Communication, Exchange 
of Persons, Social and Natural Sciences; its obligation to promote peace in the 
minds of men. 

Fourth bearings. These are taken from the community of which the junior 
high school is a part. 

What is a community? Ask an educator or a layman and the answer will 
come quickly; the home, the church, the school, the library, the playground. 
These are an important part of the community but by no means all of it. Dr. 
Willis Sutton, Superintendent Emeritus of Atlanta, Georgia, went to his ele- 
mentary classrooms to find the answer to this question. In one sixth grade, a 
little girl said she thought the Beauty Parlor was a part of the community. Not 
to be outdone by a girl, a boy added the Barber Shop. Dr. Sutton found sixty- 
nine institutions which belong to the community. 

We are talking today about training for leadership in the junior high 
school. Leaders will be expected to train teachers to expand their horizons of 
professional study and concern so as to encompass the community with all of 
its variations of family and community life. Some choose to call this approach, 
“Life Adjustment Education.” A program which is not continually related to 
the everyday lives of boys and girls cannot serve to equip them for the struggle 
which lies ahead of them as they face the social, economic and emotional ten- 
sions of modern life. Leaders must be trained to the understanding of this 
need. 

Education if it is to be realistic must be rooted in the community. 

Fifth bearings. These are taken in the youth themselves who spend three 
years of their lives in the junior high school. This period is one of transition. 
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It is a period of adolescence. The student of education today need not be at 
a loss to understand the adolescent personality. Such studies as those compile! 
in the Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion, Part I, will furnish a background for understanding the physical and 
physiological changes of adolescents, their physical, motor and mental abilities 
the adolescent and his relation to the social order. A nuntber of institutions in 
cluding Harvard, Yale, the University of Chicago, the University of Californi: 
and others have made numerous studies of adolescent development which giv: 
direction to a program of education for that critical period between childhood 
and maturity. 

Another valuable source of material is found in a statement of the “Ten 
Imperative Needs of Youth” as developed by a Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development and reported in the BULLETIN oF THE NaTIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHCOL Principats, March, 1947. This statement 
of needs has been carefully developed and interpreted and is widely used. 
It is, however, formulated in general terms applicable to all youth. Because 
it needs to be particularized for junior high-school youth, a group of junior 
high principals and vice principals working together in Workshop recently, 
restated these needs and particularized them for junior high-school youth.’ 


Sixth bearings. These are based on the fundamental laws of learning and 
on certain important findings which Dr. Paul Mort claims “should be made 
a part of the working capital of every school administrator, which should be 
presented to serve as a backdrop to every decision made involving change in 
human beings. ...” This statement is quoted from Dr. Mort’s book entitled, 
Principles of School Administration, p. 33. It is suggested that training for 
leadership should include those “far-reaching principles gleaned from the 
psychology of learning,” and a broad understanding of an “encompassing the- 
ory” which will guide the principal in finding the solution to his administra- 
tive problems. 

The variety of factors, inherent in the purposes of education, referred to 
in the opening paragraphs of this paper can be summed up in the following: 

The purpose of American Education is to prqmote the essentials of education in 

a democracy. Certain guiding principles are essential to giye direction to the 
program. 

A fundamental conception of the meaning of democracy must be understood by 

all Americans, 

America’s position and responsibility in world affairs must be recognized and 

taught. 

The community of which the school is a part gives reality to the program. 


' The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth as Interpreted for Junior High Schools is available through 
the office of the Division of Junior High Education in Los Angeles. 
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An understanding of adolescent youth and their needs is essential in the recruit- 

ment and training of leadership. 

Training for leadership must include an understanding of certain findings which 

relate to the psychology of learning. 
THE TASK OF RECRUITMENT. HOW CAN IT BE ACCOMPLISHED? 

Training and recruitment for leadership must be based on the convic- 
tion that teaching like no other profession has commitments. It has obligations 
“to truth in itself and for its own sake—to seek it, defend it and make humane 
use of it.” This obligation is by no means limited to teachers. But the promise 
of American Democracy cannot be fulfilled except through a process of edu- 
cation which has for its primary purpose the guarantee that the children of 
America will be taught the knowledge, skills, understandings, appreciations 
and attitudes which the citizen needs in a free society. Teaching must embody 
the whole philosophy and practice of democracy. Education alone cannot ac- 
complish the task. Society must assume its share but education, if loyal to its 
commitments can do no less than assume its obligations. 

The program of recruitment and training for leadership in the junior 
high school begins in an analysis of the job to be done. What is the task of the 
leader? What duties, obligations and responsibilities devolve on leadership 
in a program of modern education in the junior high school? What person- 
ality factors are essential to success? What training and experience are neces- 
sary? Where does the training begin? These are some of the questions to 
which answers must be found in planning a recruitment for leadership pro- 
gram. 

THE TASK OF THE LEADER 

Leadership in education at all levels has duties imposed upon it unlike 
those of any other administrator in public life. The demands on leaders in 
other public jurisdictions are more specific and limited as for example the Di- 
rector of. Health, the Director of Recreation. Leadership in the junior high 
school is no exception, for in addition to those demands made upon all lead- 
ers in education one has to know, understand and believe in the uniqueness 
of the junior high school. Leadership in this field rates in every respect with 
the senor high-school leader. The educational leader must possess knowledge 
and intellectual interest that are broader than those of any other profession. 

The junior high-school principal has a “bill of goods to sell.” Considered 
by many to be experimental still, the junior high school is not yet completely 
accepted by the American Public. There are still too many communities fail- 
ing to recognize its important contribution. Being a new unit on the educa- 
tional scene, the junior high has not begun to show signs of institutional iner- 
tia. Therefore, to keep it growing, its leaders must still have the spirit and the 
vision of the pioneer. The principal of the junior high school must sell junior 
high education to. School Superintendents, Boards of Education, Parent- 
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Teacher Associations, the man in the street, the taxpayer, the man of wealth, 
the publishers of Metropolitan Dailies and small town Weeklies, the editors 
of magazines of current affairs having nation-wide circulation. Educatio: 
rarely rates a column in the last named and all too often when it does, th: 
ideas expressed represent only a small segment or feature of public education 
in America. The junior high administrator must be a salesman. 


The leader in junior high education today must know what such func- 
tions as guidance and health can contribute to the program. The general pub- 
lic is still unaware of the individual differences of children particularly a: 
they relate to mental capacity. The junior high school through its guidanc 
and health programs can provide for these individual differences. 

The principal knows that some aspects of elementary education are better 
than anything the junior high can offer unless the various subject fields can 
contribute to a core curriculum related to living here and now in a world 
struggling to save itself. 

He must know how to use the resources of supervisors who know what 
to look for in the classroom; who know the outstanding trends in their re- 
spective fields as well as the most recent, available research.” 

The leader believes that the junior high school should not follow the 
pattern of the senior high school. He must be ready to show that the school 
for which he is responsible neither looks like a senior high school nor smells 
like one. (The latter statement is borrowed from a nationally known educa- 
tor.) He maintains the uniqueness of his program through to the end of the 
ninth grade. 

The junior high administrator must know the contributions which all 
the Arts, Sciences, Communication Skills, Social Studies, Mathematics and 
Practical Arts can and must make to the learning activities. The school pro- 
gram must be planned in such a way that the educational experiences which 
are often separated into six periods a day, can be made to contribute to the 
common objectives of junior high education. This is necessary if the junior 
high school is to serve its purpose. How to train leaders who can build the 
learning activities around a core curriculum to which all activities and sub- 
ject fields can contribute is one of the challenges to leadership today. This re 
sponsibility is not limited to new leadership. Experienced leaders need to re- 
adjust their thinking to meet this problem. Some headway has been made 
and is being made through units of work taught in Social Living classes in 
which Social Studies and the Communication Skills and Appreciations are 
taught in double period classes. Through co-operative planning, art, music, 
science, health and practical arts can enrich these units. ; 


2 For example, Trends in Supervision, and Techniques of Supervision, Experimental Bulletins, Jun- 
ior High Division, Los Angeles. 
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FOR PROVIDING THE TEN IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

Realistic education is based on a core curriculum which relates to the 
things that really matter to maturing boys and girls, such as, growing up, 
acceptance by the group, boy-girl relationships, good grooming, youth activ- 
ities, success opportunities. Youth themselves know what they want but they 
wouldn’t understand the Ten Imperative Needs Statement. Youth needs to 
have a restatement of their needs in their own language. The Commission of 
Life Adjustment Education for youth points out that the curriculum must 
make sense to youth if it is to have holding power.” He’ll be a family man, a 
worker, a consumer, a voter, a taxpayer. The leader in education today must 
adjust the curriculum so that youth now in junior high school can later fill the 
role of a citizen, bringing up children, managing a home, participating in 
community life, working and adjusting to fellow workers. Some experience in 
these roles is provided in the modern junior high school. 

A consideration of the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth As Interpreted for 
Junior High Schools will give us a keynote to the obligations of the junior 
high administrator. 

“ ‘Need’ has many facets of meaning. It may be a ‘felt need’, a desire, a 
wish, something to be attained. It may be a lack. It may be something which 
those who have arrived know that the oncoming generation must acquire in 
order to arrive. A need may be emotional o- vhysical or intellectua! Tt may be 
individual or social. It may be in terms of participation; it may be in terms of 
outcomes; skills, knowledges, understandings, attitudes, appreciations, ideals, 
behavior. It may be oriented to the past, the present, or the future.” 


Imperative Need Number I—A\ll junior high-school yeuth need to explore 

their own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to occupational proficiency.” 
Therefore leaders of these youth must know the occupational opportu- 

nities of the community and must understand the basic skills and aptitudes 

necessary for success in these occupations. 

Imperative Need Number II—“All junior high school youth need to develop 

and maintain abundant physical and mental health.” 

The leader himself must have, abundant physical health and the emotion- 
al stability and security of sound mental health. Not only is the matter of set- 
ting a proper example important, but in order to deal effectively with the 
mercurial adjustments common to adolescent growth the leader must have 
extensive physical reserves, endless patience and limitless understanding. 


Imperative Need Number I1I—“All junior high-school youth need to be par- 
ticipating citizens of their school and community, with increasing orientation 
to adult citizenships.” 


3 See—High School—What’s In It For Me? Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
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The leader, consequently, must himself be active in community life outside 
of his school. He must know the community of his pupil intimately, mus: 
know its individual differences and peculiarities and must help his pupils t 
find ways of contributing to community life. 

Imperative Need Number IV—“All junior high-school youth need experience: 
and understanding, appropriate to their age and development, which are th 
foundation of successful home and family life.” 

In order to provide for this need, the leader must be thoroughly versec 
in adolescent psychology, must know the basic principles of Family Life Edu 
cation and the degree of readiness of his pupils for the many facets of this 
program. Then, the leader must find ways of providing education in this im- 
portant area of living through the instructional and recreational contributions 


of his school. 

Imperative Need Number V—“All junior high-school youth need to develop 

a sense of the values of material things and of the rights of ownership.” 
Character-building and citizenship-training activities challenge the crea- 

tive abilities of the administrator if results are to be effective and in the best 


interests of youth and society. 
Imperative Need Number VI—“All junior high-school youth need to learn 


about the natural and physical environment and its effect on life, and to have 
opportunities for using the scientific approach in the solution of problems.” 

Such understanding comes not alone through instruction in the classroom 
but must be part of the philosophy of the school. The leader must see to it that 
his school practices what the classroom preaches with respect to health in 
terms of sufficient lighting, proper ventilation, adequate heating, nutritionally 
sound food services, sanitary lavatories, and concern for individual pupil health 
limitations. In addition, the leader must encourage and inspire all teachers in 
his school to teach pupils how to think scientifically, analyze critically, and 
judge wisely. (It is imperative, of course, that the administrator and his 
teachers be in the habit of doing the same!) 

Imperative Need Number VII—“All junior high-school youth need the en- 
riched living which comes from appreciation of and expression in the arts, and 
from experiencing the beauty and wonder of.the world around them.” 

Here again, youth must have guidance in addition to the classroom for 
lasting understandings. The leader who takes pains to make his school plant 
attractive and who encourages his teachers to bring beauty into their class- 
rooms is giving the youth in his school the habit of beauty and art appreciation. 
Imperative Need Number VIII—“All junior high-school youth need to have 
a variety of socially acceptable and personally satisfying leisure-time experiences 
which contribute either to their personal growth or to their development in 
wholesome group relationships, or to both.” 
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The school administrator must be acquainted with all the community 
resources for recreation and co-operate with those providing wholesome activ- 
ities for youth. He must also provide adequate facilities for leisure-time activ- 
ities in his school which will supplement those provided in the community. 
school which will supplement those provided in the commuity. 







Imperative Need Number IX—‘“All junior high-school youth need experiences 
in group living which contribute to personality and character development; 
they need to develop respect for other persons and their rights, and to grow 
in ethical insights.” 

The wise school leader will provide many experiences in group living 
for youths in his school. He will help them to learn by experience the lessons 
of group action. Therefore, the school leader must know the principles of 
group dynamics. 

Imperative Need Number X—‘All junior high-school youth need to grow in 
their ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and write with purpose and 
appreciation.” 

The successful administrator must himself have been a master teacher 
who not only was thoroughly trained in these skills but had successful training 
and experience in the techniques of teaching them. 



















‘a PERSONAL QUALITIES OF LEADERS 


What shall we look for in this recruitment process in terms of personality 
factors? What personal qualities do current leaders in junior high education 
possess? What conditions and circumstances made it possible for them to be- 
come successful teachers, and what is more, leaders to whom teachers, chil- 
dren, and parents look for leadership? Quickly there come to mind such qual- 
ities as abundant health, mental and physical; better than average intelligence 
(the higher the better, other factors being normal); emotiona! stability; per- 
sonal dynamics; a sense of humor; those qualities of mind and spirit which 
can be summed up in the word, character, and are expressed in good citizen- 
ship; a deep and abiding faith in God. For all practical purposes, leadership de- 
mands the ability to think creatively and to work democratically, to face issues 
squarely with forthrightness and courage, to influence others by pretext and 
good example; to make decisions, to stand by fundamental principles and to 
know when and how to compromise. 

Contrast this with three examples which came to me recently from a 
teacher who had little respect for school administrators and did not hesitate 
to say so in no uncertain terms. Since it has been my responsibility for a num- 
ber of years to assist in the selection of school administrators, it seemed at the 
time it would be helpful if she could point out what, in her opinion, were the 
personality factors which made these administrators ineffective. 
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Lack of intellectual honesty 
Lack of professional integrity 

Lack of courage in making decisions 

Lack of forthrightness in dealing with personnel 
Failure to provide dynamic or democratic leadership 


Fortunately, among the thousands of leaders in junior high education in 
America such persons as these are the rare exception. In the recruitment of 
leadership, it is important that no mistakes are made in the selection of men 
and women who can measure up to the responsibility vested in them. 














WHEN AND WHERE DOES THE TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT FOR LEADERSHIP BEGIN? 
Training for this important responsibility begins where education begins, 
in the home. A good home, a good kindergarten, good classrooms are the 
training ground for leadership. The hallmarks of such homes and classrooms 
are too tvell known to need comment. Future teachers and future leaders are 
in our classrooms today. They are beginning to show their abilities in junior 
high schools from Maine to California. The recruitment of good, intelligent, 
well adjusted, future teachers must begin in the schools they are now attend- 
ing. Like the Future Farmers of Amtrica, and the Future Homemakers, the 
Future Teachers of America are organizing. What are we doing to enlist 
promising, young men and women for the teaching profession? 

In a recent bulletin distributed to all Los Angeles City Schools, the Direc- 
tor of Personnel requested that the following information be brought to the 
attention of students above the elementary schools: 

Between now and 1955, it is estimated that Los Angeles will need approximately 
10,000 teachers. . .. What prospect is there that California teacher-training institu- 
tions can meet this need for new teachers? 

During the school year 1947-48 there were only 2,270 young people in training for 
teaching credentials in all of the institutions of the State. . .. Next year, Los Angeles 
will need many more than the total 1°49 teacher-training graduates to fill available 
positions. After that, a continuing high demand will exist for several years. . . . These 
facts point significantly to the serious need which exists for a much larger number of 
qualified young people to enter training for the teaching profession. Will our own 
schools help to provide young people to meet this urgent need? ... I Choose Teaching, 
a publication prepared by the Los Angeles City Schools, is available through the Cur- 
riculum Division. It will be found useful as a guidance tool in directing the attention 
of your students to vocational opportunities in teaching. 

So serious is the problem with the ever expanding population of Los An- 
geles that teachers and administrators, particularly at the senior high level, 
are beginning to select and train future teachers in their classrooms. Clubs are 


being formed. Talk of a city-wide convention for 1949 is becoming quite cur- 


rent. 


































PRINCIPALS HAVE OPINIONS AS TO THEIR RESPONSIBILITY 


Among the thirty-two junior high principals in Los Angeles there is a 
difference of opinion as to the responsibility the junior high school should 
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take in the recruitment of teachers. A recent survey revealed the following 
data: Only one junior high school has a Future Teachers Club, and only 19 
principals were certain that such a club would be a. good thing to promote. 
Most principals agree that some effort should be made to alert bright young 
prospects to the possibilities of teaching as a career, but a few question the 
advisability of emphasizing vocational guidance at such an early age. One 
administrator gave as his opinion: “I am not sure. It seems to me a little too 
much like indoctrination by those who are in positions of privilege. I should 
much prefer to treat teaching with other vocations. A fine teacher is the best 
impetus for a student to choose teaching as a vocation. The importance of 
schools should be taught with the importance of other democratic institu- 


tions.” 
Some reported having had success in guiding bright pupils into teaching 
in a number of instances. Several junior high schools now have former grad- 
uates assigned as teachers and others are now in training. One school keeps 
in touch with its recruits in high school and through college. 

Stanford University and Occidental College sent its freshmen to junior 
high schools last month, seeking advice and counsel on the future of teach- 


ing as a vocation. 

Despite the doubts of a few principals, a majority of them are of the 
opinion that teachers should be alerted to the recruitment problem and in their 
discussion of vocational opportunities, present teaching as a high profession 
and a desirable career. 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 
What are the personal qualifications essential to success in teaching and 


leadership responsibilities? 

In preparation for this paper the junior high principals referred to above 
were asked to list what in their opinions are the desirable personal qualifica- 
tions which every junior high-school leader should posses. The most recur- 
ring item was a sense of humor. Emotional stability came second. Space does 
not permit a full account of the many qualities and abilities which in their 
opinion make for strong leadership. Out of all of their answers we find a 
person: 

Who has emotional stability, high intelligence, physical vigor, abundant health. 

Who has a genuine liking for boys and girls and has an intelligent understanding 
of them and their problems. 

Who has respect for each person’s individuality no matter how different from his 
own, provided the other person is honest. 

Who has ability to handle many problems without worry, to organize details 

without becoming submerged in them, to inspire confidence, to merit respect 

and confidence of associates, to organize and delegate, to lead without con- 

tinued showing of authority, to be equal to emergencies, to face difficult situ- 
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ations with courage, to make quick decisions, to contribute positively to 
school morale, to work successfully with both adults and children. 

Who has a respectable educational background, a sound philosophy, a working 
balance of psychological versus logical motivation, a high quality of perform- 
ance in more than one teaching field, intellectual honesty, and a belief in high- 
er destiny of the human race. 

Who has a democratic personality which comes from a4 wholehearted belief in 
democracy, and ingrained democratic habits. 

Who has a democratic philosophy and practices it. 

Who has such qualities as patience, friendliness, cheerfulness, initiative, courage, 
willingness to work hard, sound judgment and objective attitude. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR NEW APPOINTEE 

Some members of a certain high-school faculty anticipating the assign- 

ment of a new principal drafted the following list of qualifications which they 
hoped to find in the new appointee. They stated that it was imperative that 
the new principal: 

1. Be so thoroughly convinced of the soundness of the democratic way that this 
philosophy will be evident through the manner in which he works with school 
personnel, students and members of the community. 

. Have an optimistic and hopeful vision about the ultimate integration of all 
groups into a working democracy. 

. Possess the ability to reason logically and avoid persuasion by prejudice or 
emotion. 

. Either be well acquainted with the problems peculiar to the community or im- 
mediately undertake to learn them. 

. Have a realistic understanding of the problems of the school, and yet possess 
the courage to explore new possibilities and make the changes indicated as 
desirable. 

. Develop a program for orientating new personnel to the problems of the school. 

. Continuously stimulate all personnel to make their largest possible contribu- 
tion. 

. Have the foresight to gather about him a faculty especially equipped to carry 
out the particular needs of the school. 

. Be able and willing to delegate areas of responsibility to carefully selected in- 
dividuals and then to permit each freedom to do his job in his own way. 

. Analyze the basic needs of the community, recognizing that these needs are not 
static and that the program of the school must not be static. 

. Be able and willing to fight for the means necessary to meet the basic needs of 
the children in the school. 

. Have an understanding of the significance of individual differences and the 
ability to develop a program to meet the needs of all youth in the school. 

. See the school as one of the most important social agencies in the community 
and realize the importance of a close working relationship between all agencies 
in the community concerned with the welfare of youth. 

. Recognize the unique character of this school and have a sincere desire to de- 
velop its rich possibilities. 
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A recent brochure, Educational Leaders—Their Function and Prepara- 
tion,‘ to be published this month, will be very: useful as a text in Workshops 
and Conferences during the coming summer. 

Is SUCCESS IN TEACHING A REQUISITE? 

Assuming that leadership in education must be recruited from the rank 
and file of teachers, it seemed relevant to ascertain to what extent success in 
teaching is a requisite for leadership. Out of thirty-two replies from junior 
high principals all but one agreed that being an outstanding teacher is an im- 
portant factor in leadership. Others were of such opinions as: 

“Indispensible, invaluable in understanding the educative process and obtaining 


staff confidence.” 
“Would not want an educational leader who was not a master teacher.” 


“I know of exceptions.” 

In the light of these opinions and in the experience of most of us, leaders 
are recruited from the ranks of good teachers. Those most likely to be selected 
have what is commonly known as background. This may be inherited or so- 
cially acquired. It is revealed in poise, manner of speaking and behaving. The 
person who is to serve successfully as an educational leader must have a broad, 
cultural background in the Arts, Literature, Sciences and Current Affairs of 
local and world-wide intercst. The leadcr must be a student of history, soci- 
ology, psychology, and anthropology. Interest in these must be stimulated at 
the senior high and college level. 

His background of professional training must be an extension of his 
teacher training brought up to date in the fields above mentioned. He must 
know the scientific basis of races as a background for an understanding of 
intercultural and human relationships. The leader today does not believe in 
the myth of the superiority of the white race. He believes that superiority is a 
matter of individuals not races. He knows that one cannot generalize on 
groups. ° 

SOME REQUISITES FOR LEADERSHIP 

Training in guidance is an absolute requisite for junior high leadership. 
In no other field of education is guidance, in its broadest sense more impor- 
tant. Research on adolescence, is exhaustive and quite complete. The tools of 
guidance are available. Trained guidance leaders who have a clinical attitude 
toward guidance are indispensable in junior high education. Working side 
by side with the counselors is the health co-ordinator. The educational leader 
today must not only know the importance of guidance and health, but he 
must know how to set up a program for both which will function in the lives 
of boys and girls. He must know and understand that all behavior is caused. 
It is the counselor’s responsibility to find the cause and help the pupil work 


4 This can be ordered through Dr. Daniel R. Davies, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 16, New York. The price is $1. 
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out his problem. We have long since passed the talking stage of health anc 
guidance. The modern junior high-school leaders are doing something abou: 
them. Visit any new and modern junior high school. and you will see the 
physical set up which provides for their operation. In our old schools, admin 
istrative offices are being remodeled to provide adequate housing for doctors 
nurses, health co-ordinators, counselors, assistant and grade counselors. In on 
of our most modern schools now in process of construction the administrativ: 
unit includes housing for the principal, two vice principals, attendance and 
health co-ordinators; counselors, school government and clerical staff. Th 
total area covers 12,000 square feet of floor space. 


The junior high-school leader today believes that every boy and girl in 
junior high school has a right to be well known by one person in the school. 
In many schools that one person is the Home Room teacher. She is to the 
junior high-school boy or girl what the elementary teacher is to the 6th grade 
child. Except in cases where pupils transfer, the Home Room teacher wil! 
maintain her relationship with her pupils through six semesters from B7 
through A9. 


The best training for leadership, in preparation for the vice principalship 
is by way of the guidance, attendance, and health office route. Where formerly 
most of our boys’ vice principals came directly from the physical education 
department they now come from Science, Industrial Arts, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies and English into one of our sub-administrative positions de- 
scribed above. Success as a guidance counselor, an attendance or health co- 
ordinator almost guarantees promotion to the next step which in our school 
system is the boys’ or girls’ vice principal. 


Training for leadership. Leadership training in the junior high schools 
of Los Angeles is offered through the following committees or activities: 


Supervising Student Government 
Co-ordinating Health Program 
Sponsoring Youth Services 

Promoting United Nations and UNESCO Programs 
Sponsoring Red Cross Activities 
Sponsoring Safety Program 
Conducting Workshops 

Conducting Conferences 

Making Special Studies 

Making Master Programs 
Co-ordinating Audio Visual Education 
Serving as Faculty Chairman 
Supervising the Cafeteria 

Serving as P.T.A. Representative 
Sponsoring Girls’ League 

Serving as Home Room Chairman 
Sponsoring World Friendship Club 
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Designing Printed Forms 

Promoting Alcohol Education 

Assisting in Counselor’s Office 

Assisting in Registrar’s Office 

These responsibilities provide opportunity for experience in organization, 
creative planning, making schedules, providing materials, and in some in- 
stances writing curriculum. 

Activities relating to curriculum and instruction planning provide lead- 
ership experience through adapting the curriculum to special needs of school, 
writing curriculum for special units of activity, serving on city-wide commit- 
tees, working with slow learners and superior groups. . 

Managerial duties involving administrative responsibility provide leader- 
ship experience through training cafeteria helpers, ordering supplies and 
equipment, supervising “Student Body Managers,” planning Open House, 
managing the Civic Center, supervising and working on plans for construc- 
tion of new buildings. 

The principal who listed the above experiences which afford training for 
leadership rated them also as to their value. Most of them were rated very high 
as training experience. 


One principal reports a practice which needs our support. Current admin- 


istration courses in local Universities and Colleges call for field project work 
in the school within which the graduate student is employed. Three teachers 
in this school have recently taken such a course and have had opportunity to 
work to some degree in all aspects of administrative jobs. They have received 
counsel and instruction from all administrators in the school. This has tended 
to interpret the administration to the faculty and has assisted in promoting 
mutual understanding. While undoubtedly valuable to the teacher concerned, 
the principal believes it is a good thing for the school as a whole. 

The responsibility for recruitment and training of leadership must be 
assumed by those who are best trained for the task, namely, the leaders them- 
selves. In-service training within the school is rapidly becoming one of the 
distinct and new features of our school system. The traditional Institute Pro- 
grams are being greatly extended to cover a wide variety of activities. A branch 
of the Personnel Division of the Los Angeles City School System has recently 
undertaken the training of 11,000 teaching personnel. Each division such as 
the one represented here, has an In-Service Supervisor assigned to the assist- 
ant superintendent. His duties and responsibilities are confined to this actvity. 
Four such supervisors, working in the elementary, junior high, senior high and 
adult education divisions, plan and co-ordinate a city-wide pattern of in-serv- 
ice training. Many projects such as United Nations and UNESCO cut across 
all divisions. Current semester offerings for the junior high division include 
sixty-one projects, some of which are: 
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Training Class in Stanford-Binet Testing and Clinical Methods 
Training Class for Grade Cpunselors 
Contemporary Literature for Teen-Age Readers 

Study of the Los Angeles Homemaking Program 

Design and Construction of Electrical Projects 

Use of Audio-visual Aids in Teaching Arithmetic 

Instrumental Music, Band Techniques and Conducting 

A Study of Science Contributions to Family Life Education 
Developing Units of Instruction in Alcohol Education 

Teaching United Nations and UNESCO 

Leadership Training for Sponsors of Future Teachers of America Clubs 


Staff supervisors plan and train leaders in their respective fields for these 

workshops. 
WORKSHOPS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

For the past four years the administrators, principals and vice principals 
of the junior high-schools have joined together in Workshops to study admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and pupil-personnel problems. These Workshops, though 
voluntary and largely self-directed, are almost “musts” for advancement. Five 
out of six of the vice principals promoted to principalships this year were 
leaders in the summer and fall workshops. Such problems as these were 
brought to the group for solution: 

To restate the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. 

Understanding the needs of American children with Mexican background. 

The importance of the Guidance in the junior high school including the health 

program. 
A study of Atypical Pupils. 
Defining the job of the principal and vice principal. The latter study is still in 


process. 

Recruitment of leadership for the junior high school has been limited 
in this discussion to those positions (such as principals and vice principals) 
which specifically operate at the grass-root levels. Recruitment oi 'eadership 
in the fields of supervision of instruction, curriculum planning, research, 
guidance and health is a problem somewhat different as to purposes and ob- 
jectives and should be treated as a separate problem. 

Leadership for school superintendencies must be recruited from the ranks 
of principals who not only have been eminently successful in establishing sit- 
uations conducive to learning in their schools but who also have the vision 
to provide rich educational experiences to meet the needs of all children at all 
levels of physical, social, mental and emotional development. 


CONCLUSION 

No one faced with the responsibility for directing the educational careers 

of the youth of today can ignore the seriousness of the questions “In what 
kind of a world will these children be adults? What terrible decisions will these 
youths be called upon to make? How well are we equipping these charges of 
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urs for the emotional and social buffeting they will surely receive in fierce 
-rowing pains of a world seeking the maturity of a solid peace?” 

Not only are we obligated to society for the education of its future citi- 
zens, but we are also charged with the responsibility for molding the person- 
lity patterns of future teachers. The teachers of tomorrow must all be master 
teachers with deep-seated convictions of the inestimable value of democracy 
and with firmly cemented habits of critical thinking. 

Until education in all classrooms is directed by such people, too many 
citizens of tomorrow will possess the sacred power of the vote without the 
judgment or character to use it wisely. 


Mrs. Obziene M. Walker, Principal, Banneker Junior High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and P. D. Graybeal, Principal, Sedgwick Junior High School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, served as discussants. 


Group II—Parlor F 


CHairMAN: G. Millage Montgomery, Assistant Superintendent, Senior High 
Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California 


What Terminal Programs Should the Junior College Offer? 
KENNETH, E. NEWLAND 


S a prologue to discussion this afternoon, I should like to make one or 
two comments about the definition of terms which we are using in the 
title of the speech. First, I want to be perfectly sure that you understand 
that I reject any attempts to categorize the junior college in any one small 
aspect of its total function. In my definition of the junior college I include 
all of its various functions. I include the preparatory function, the transfer 
function, the terminal educational function, and the guidance function. 
You will possibly get from this talk that I am prejudiced in favor of the 
junior college, and I readily admit that I feel that it is one of the most 
dynamic, and progressive parts of our total educational system today. 
TERMINAL EDUCATION DEFINED 
I would like also to comment on the use of the term terminal edu- 
cation, Many people use this term to refer purely to the vocational aspects 
of the junior college program. By this they mean only the specialized skill 
offerings in the curriculum. I prefer to think of terminal education as 
having a dual nature. By this I mean that a well-planned program of 


Kenneth E. Newland is Head of the Aviation Department and Chairman of the 
Occupations Division of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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terminal education in the junior college has two distinct branches. First, 

general educational branch, which is designed to develop cultural aspect. 
civic training, and what has often been termed as social intelligence; am! 
second, a semi-prolessional aspect which is designed to develop occup:- 
tional, vocational, and technical skills and competence. Each is importan, 
and each is incomplete without the other. In my remarks today I sha’! 
confine myself to the semi-professional aspects of the terminal program. 


WHY TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
-Belore proceeding further, however, let us ask ourselves one questioi: 
Why terminal education in the junior college? 

Even though there is still some resistance on the part of certain edi 
cators to the so-called semi-professional aspects of the terminal program i 
the junior college, we find that this is greatly on the decrease. I can wei! 
recall, however, that in my early experiences in the planning of curricula 
for terminal programs, it was often pointed out to me that education fo: 
living and education for earning a living were two separate and distinct 
things—that after all, we had our trade schools for those who were inter- 
ested in earning a living. Today, fortunately, we find that there is very littl 
left of the quarreling that used to take place whenever this question was 
1aised, Most educztors now agree that in our philosophy of education the 
accepted objective of education for complete and competent living certainly 
includes the whole area of earning a living as a legitimate and important 
part of one’s total living experience. 

Dr. James B. Conant in his book, “Education in a Divided World,” 
points out the need for the junior colleges to furnish the semi-professional 
training for those students who are not interested in the professions which 
call for four years of college work. Since the high schools of our country 
are doing an increasingly fine job of guidance, it becomes more imperative 
than ever before that the follow-up training be made available both on the 
professional and the semi-professiona! levels. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 

Before going further, let us take a quick look at the present status o! 
specialized programs. Today the semi-professional aspects of the terminal 
function of the junior college have become one of the most dynamic fea- 
tures of its program. In preparation for this discussion I looked over th: 
curricula of quite a number of our colleges, and found that their offering: 
are quite widely diversified and, in many cases, reflect the individuality 0: 
the institution, or of the community or section of the country which it is 
serving. As an example, in the general field of agriculture, I found th- 
following offered: horticulture, field crops, dairy husbandry, animal hus 
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andry, farm management, farm mechanics, poultry husbandry, soils and 
ertilizers, agricultural chemistry, agricultural surveying, entymology, dairy 
attle and milk production, vegetable production, production control, mar- 
.cting control, prevention of loss through pests, diseases, disaster, etc., forest 
sursery practice, fish and game, floral design, advanced greenhouse prac- 
‘ces, and many, many others. In the business field, in addition to the regu- 
ar courses of typing, shorthand, accounting, et cetera, I have found such 
ihings as insurance, real estate, office machines, business English, marketing, 
‘usiness organization and management, filing and indexing, advertising, 
and many others. 


In addition, there were other broad areas such as engineering and tech- 
nology, the fine arts field, the field of health services, journalism, and 
public service. It was also interesting to note that there were such miscel- 
laneous terminal curricula as cosmetology, mortuary science, printing, wild- 
life management, laundry management, and training of travel agents. I 
think we would therefore be safe in saying that anything that is legally 
or morally acceptable as a way of earning a living can be found in the 
curricula of our junior college terminal programs. 


With such a vast range of selections, it is, therefore, quite hard for a 
junior college to determine just exactly what its semi-professional offerings 
will be. With your permission, I should like to use our experiences at 
Stephens College as an example of how we have attempted to solve the 
problem of selectivity, and I want to say here and now that this problem 
is never solved. It is a continuously changing one. It changes as the social 
and political and economic aspects of our national and community life 
change. It is never static, and for these reasons it has become one of the 
most interesting parts, as far as I am concerned, of all of our present-day 
junior college program. 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM 

At Stephens we have arrived at the following rather simple formula for 
determining additions to our program. Of course, I grant you and readily 
admit that it looks much more simple than it really is when we get down to 
working it out. We have found that it is primarily a process of investi- 
gation. We have divided this investigative process into three parts: number 
one, an investigation of the needs; number two, an investigation of the 
opportunities; and, number three, an investigation of the college facilities. 
First, needs. We make a rather extensive survey. Now, of course, this 
survey will vary with the nature of the junior college, as to whether it is a 
community college, or one that is more regional and national in its student 
body.. At Stephens we are more of a national college, and therefore our 
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survey would take on a different aspect than would the purely communit 
junior college. 

We first set out to discover the vocations which demand large number: 
of employees. We choose these rather than the ones in which there are ; 
small number because we feel that the demand in many cases will be con- 
tinuing and perhaps increasing so that the problem of placement will always 
be taken care of quite satisfactorily. At this point I want to stress the im- 
portance of the demand for employees. The surest way to kill any buddins 
program is to pay little heed to placement. I have seen numerous gooi, 
well-planned training programs fold up, in spite of the real demand for 
the graduated students, simply because it was felt that the placing of the 
students would take care of itself. It will not work out this way. A good 
program of placement which involves personal contact and constant follow- 
up is vital to any successful program. 

Now after we have analyzed the situation, and have found the voca- 
tions which we consider to meet the first category, we then cast about to 
see whether there might possibly be new areas for which a demand exists. 
By this I mean that there are certain comparatively new jobs in which the 
only training for these jobs has been done by the company involved and has 
not been attempted by.any of the schools as yet. As an illustration of this, 
I should like to point out our experience when we put aviation training into 
our terminal curriculum. Up to that time, the only training had been done 
by the airlines themseives. We chose the reservation and ticket agent jobs, 
in other words, the traffic positions in the airlines, because we felt it met 
our first category of needs. The airlines were pleased to have a school take 
over the selecting and training of new personnel for them. They felt that 
education should not be a company function and they only did it because 


they had to. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH INDUSTRY 


At this point, I think it might be appropriate also to point out one very 
important technique which we have found to have contributed a great deal 
to the success of our program. This is the ‘personal contact with industry 
which we have made in the development of our aviation ¢raining program 
and indeed the other terminal programs that we have added at the college. 
We might have been able to take care of the job by questionnaire, but I dare 
say that it would not have been nearly as satisfactory. In addition to getting 
the information about the needs for the people in the different jobs for 
which we were training, we were also making contacts with industry itself. 
which proved extremely valuable in our training program when it came 
to determining the content of the courses as well as the actual courses to be 
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offered in the curriculum. In addition, it became exceedingly important 
vhen the whole question of placement came up at the end of the school 
car. We had made direct personal contacts with the people who were re- 
ponsible for training in the airlines and since they knew what we were 
Joing, since they had advised us on all of our program, they were then 
‘ery happy and willing to come to the school and interview so that our 
students were then placed even before they had finished their training 
program. I need not point out the decided morale effect which this had 


on the students. 

Now proceeding from point one to point two, Opportunities. After we 
had made our selection of those vocations for which the greatest need ex- 
isted, we then wanted to turn toward the information for the students and 
tried to select those vocations for which there was the best opportunity, not 
only in the way of salary, but in the way of future advancement for the 
student. We found that many vocations started out with a rather good 
salary but with very small chance for the student to do much in the way 
of advancement. Of course, here again, we were gathering information for 
our guidance of the students when they were making the selection oi 
their terminal program. Many of them only wanted to work for one, two, 
or perhaps three years after they had left college. If this were the case, then 
future advancement did not mean nearly as much as the beginning salary. 
However, by and large, in making our decisions as to the terminal train- 
ing we would offer, we kept in mind the long range opportunities in the 


various fields. 
SURVEY OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND COURSE OFFERINGS 


After we had taken steps numbers one and two in our survey and 
investigation, we were then ready to look at our own facilities. By this I 
mean not only physical facilities, but also a complete survey of the present 
offerings of the college to see in what way these present offerings might be 
changed in order to meet the needs for the training as it was set up through 
our investigation, 

Speaking first of the physical facilities: it becomes a very real question 
and a problem for the administration to decide whether they want to use 
only their existing facilities with no additions, which restricts them to a 
smaller number of vocations. If, however, the administrator feels that he 
is going to be able to get the money to add certain facilities, such as ma- 
chine-shop equipment, wood-working equipment, office machines for the 
business education departments, aircraft and automotive engines and ma- 
chinery, radio equipment or all sorts of other specialized equipment for 
specialized vocations, he will then be in a position to make rather broad 
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offerings in the vocational field. Of course, one of the things that helpe:! 
many colleges during and after the war in instituting their programs, wa, 
the surplus equipment that was made available through the War Asse’ 
Administration. This meant that many, many schools were able to get li: 
erally thousands of dollars’ worth of equipment at a very, very small fc 
that they never would have been able to afford had they had to buy it o 
the open market. 

After the question of physical facilities has been settled, the next que: 
tion is a survey of the present course offerings to see just what addition: 
course offerings must be made. We have found at Stephens that a prett 
good rule is not to add courses, but rather to add to the present cours: 
offerings. Here again, I wish to use aviation as an example. In discussin; 
the training of traffic employees with the airlines personnel, we found tha: 
the ideal employee for them would be the person who had a rather broad 
general educational background plus some business training in shorthand and 
typing, and that we would be able to take care of the training for this entirc 
new field by simply adding two new courses. The first of these courses was a 
one-semester course which dealt with general aviation background knowledge 
which they would need, and the second course was the specialized course 
in teaching the techniques of reservations, ticketing, space control, dis 
patching, et cetera. Therefore, we were able to offer a new vocational cur- 
riculum from which we have graduated over five hundred students and 
which needed only the addition of one faculty member. Here again, we 
called upon the industry for co-operation to the point of even making avail- 
able to us personnel who had wide experience in the very type of train- 
ing which they were demanding. We have been able to get fine additions 
to our faculty for these specialized training courses from industry. For the 
most part, they were people who had a broad educational background, and 
in many cases had wide teaching experience before going into the com- 
pany. Since we were willing to assume the training obligation, the com: 
panies were more than willing to see that we got the best in the way oi 
personnel to handle this training. 


ADVANTAGES OF A COMMUNITY COLLEGE y 


It makes no difference, therefore, as to whether the junior college is 
a community, regional, or national college. The same three steps can be 
applied and the same principles hold for all. In many ways the communit: 
college has a much more desirable position in determining its vocational 
program because it is dealing more directly withthe community, industry, 
and society which it is serving. This does not meap, :however, that th 
junior college whose students are coming from all over the country is in : 
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nore unfavorable position as far as the choice of terminal curricula is 


oncerned. 

Perhaps the thing that has served as a drive for my interest in the 
vhole field of vocational education was a remark that was made by a 
enior student at commencement time at a college where I once taught. 
‘his student said, “Well, now I’ve had four years of college. I'll have to 
o home and take a six week’s course in business so that I can earn my 
iving.” This was said with a great deal of bitterness, and it always comes 
o my mind when someone says that our educational process should be to 
cach our students to live and not to earn a living. 


To me, the answer lies, not in further separation of the so-called gen- 
ral education courses and the professional or specialized courses, nor does 
: mean the addition of numerous new courses to the standard curriculum. 
here is one very practical point which must be mentioned. A great deal 
of the criticism (and much of it justified) which has been heaped upon 
ithe heads of vocational educators has come from the fact that certain over- 
cnthusiastic specialists have gone to an extreme in their demands for time 
in terminal curricula. The balance between the general and specialized 
courses has been thrown off completely. At Stephens we have met this prob- 
em by establishing a maximum of twenty-six hours of technical courses in 
any terminal course of study. Pressures (from both sides, incidentally) increase 
annually to have this changed. But we feel that much has been achieved 
by holding to the line until we see real reasons for change. To me, the 
greatest progress has been made, and will be made in the future, in the 
iunctionalizing of our general educational courses. Dr. W. W. Charters 
once detined general education as, “The term implies those aspects of ex- 
perience in which every man must participate by virtue of the fact that he 
is born with certain biological and mental characteristics, and into a society 
composed of other individuals with whom he must live with satisfaction 
io himself and them.” If we are to agree with this definition of general 
cducation, we are readily able to see that in the future the majority of our 
new offerings in the professional and semi-professional fields will result 
more from re-thinking, re-working, and re-doing our present courses, and 
that even as our society and our national and international demands 
change we will not have to rush to add a whole series of new courses, 
but in many cases can take care of the problem by simply “adding to” an 
old course. 

Of course, I recognize that the job is just beginning after you have 
letermined what vocational or terminal training you are going to offer. 
Che real. job begins in utilizing the information that you have gained in 
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your investigations. The whole subject of guidance and proper adjustmen: 
in the choice of a vocation or means of earning a living is a very com- 
plex one and, of course, is not on the program for our consideration t 
day. However, the success of your guidance program will very largely cd 
termine the success or failure of the semi-professional training program o: 
the junior college to which the high-school student will go. 


GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NOT AN EITHER- OR PROPOSITION 

One more comment, and then I am finished. We still hear people refe+ 
to the “eternal” conflict between general and vocational education. Even 
some of our most learned educators refer to it as an “either or” propo- 
sition. They speak of “bridging the gap,” of “healing the conflict wounds.’ 
I reject these expressions as misguided thinking and false assumptions. 
I think it is high time that we admit that our job is only half done ii 
we turn out a factual genius and a vocational moron. 


What Terminal Program Should the Junior College Offer? 
E. E. CHURCH 


Y definition, terminal education was first conceived as specific prepara- 

tion by vocational courses for specific occupations on the semi-profes- 
sional level, qualifying students who finish them for immediate place in a 
definite life occupation. Now it accepts the dual responsibility of training for 
personal and cultural adequacy as well as vocational efficiency. The terminal 
function of the junior college has teen slower in coming into its own than 
have the other basic functions: namely, preparatory, popularization, and guid- 
ance. Preparatory courses—especially in those junior colleges that have devel- 
oped from high schools and those considered lower divisions of the universities 
—-have been given greater emphasis for at least three reasons: (1) Accrediting 
agencies have all stressed the preparatory function; (2) laws, when passed, 
have often specified that work shall be given equivalent to the freshman and 
sophomore work in the university; and (3) the junior college has been a 
small institution able to justify, in some cases, only a single curriculum; and 
as terminal courses are relatively expensive; preparatory work has seemed 
more economically, or educationally, justifiable. Pioneering work, however, on 
the junior college level is being, and in some cases has been, accomplished; 
and the junior colleges must begin to accept their total responsibility. 

The question, “What Terminal Courses Should the Junior College Of 
fer?” may seem upon first reading to set very definite limitations and requir: 
specific answers. It is not proposed, however, in this discussion to list by nam: 


E. E. Church is President of the Potomac State School of West Virginia Uni 
versity, Keyser, West Virginia. 
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and content the courses offered at the junior college level. Junior colleges 
‘unction in different environments and serve students of widely diversified 
interests. Some junior colleges function in communities that are largely indus- 
trial or commercial; others serve the needs of students destined to live their 
lives in small towns or rural communities. It is reasonable to assume that the 
program offered by a junior college should reflect, in large measure, the needs 
of the students of the region naturally served by the college. This discussion 
endeavors to develop a sense of perspective toward the terminal function of 
junior colleges and to answer three questions: (1) What is the dual nature oi 
terminal education? (2) What terminal or semi-professional courses are of 
vunior college level? (3) And most important—what established philosophy 
of education justifies the junior college terminal program? 


TERMINAL EDUCATION A PART OF TOTAL EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
Terminal education must be seen within the framework of the totai 
educative process. A program which limits terminal education to occupa- 
tional training alone is obviously inadequate. It must be of a two-fold nature 
and take into account the values of academic and of technical education. 
Academic education is supposed to do two things for those who are subjected ° 
to it: It is supposed, first of all, to develop all the faculties of the mind, from 
power of logical analysis to that of esthetic appreciation; and in the second 
place, it is supposed to provide a frame of reference within which any patticu- 
lar information acquired in later life may find its proper and significant place. 
Technical education, on the other hand, aims merely at practical results and 
is supposed to give young people proficiency in some particular trade or pro- 
fession. To have a justifiable terminal program, the administrator must keep 
in mind this dual personality of tne terminal program. A study of the 
fatality rate in our junior colleges will give statistical form and content to the 
conclusions which personal experience has long since given the practicing 
teacher and administrator: namely, academic education alone is offered to a 
large number of boys and girls who are unable to derive much profit from it. 
Many young people are congenitally and financially incapable of receiving 
what purely academic education has to offer—or else they emerge with theo- 
ietical knowledge about everything, but hopelessly inept in the affairs of 
ordinary life. Something analagous happens to pupils of technical schools. 
They come out into the world expert in their particular job, but knowing 
very little about anything else and having no integrating principle in terms 
of which they can give significance to such knowledge as they may subse- 
suently gain. The junior coliege is uniquely suited to reconcile this duality 
of the educative process, and our problem is clearly this: to amend our ter- 
minal program so that technical education shall become more liberal, and 
icademic education, a more adequate preparation for everyday life in society. 
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Neither aspect of the terminal function can be neglected: “He who does not 
teach his son a trade,” so it is written in the Talmud, “virtually teaches him 
to steal;” and we remember also that Saint Paul was not only a scholar; he was 
also a tent maker. Yet this training for a salable skill must operate within 4 
cultural and historical frame of reference for which academic education is 
responsible. The junior college stands in the unique position of being aime:, 
at least theoretically, in bringing these two seemingly polar concepts together. 


SCOPE OF TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Approximately all of the “middle level” occupations are within thc 
scope of junior college training, as the semi-professions are usually define: 
as those occupations which, in order to enter, one should prepare himse'f 
with a course of training approximately two years in length, with a hig) 
school diploma as a prerequisite. Judging from occupational data, and other 
similar studies—probably three or four times as many people are needed in 
the middle level occupations than are required in the professions. At least 
two criteria, however, must determine which of these semi-professions must 
serve as the basis for the terminal program, and both are local considerations: 
(1) a valid occupational survey of the region naturally served by the college: 
and (2), the individual needs and interests of the students. This presupposes 
also the need for a more realistic occupational guidance and testing service. 

The four terminal courses most commonly offered by junior colleges are 
commerce and industry, engineering, agriculture, and certain general culture 
courses such as music, art, and home making. Pre-law, Pre-education, and 
Pre-medicine usually fit within the framework of the preparatory courses for 
the professional fields; but many technists come from these groups that be- 
leng clearly in the semi-professions and are trained as terminal students by the 
junior colleges. Each of these programs assume a diversified nature: (1) With- 
in the commercial curriculum are trained credit men, insurance agents and 
adjusters, for example, as well as accountants and stenographers. (2) From 
the engineering course on the semi-professional level, come the general con- 
tractors with building trades as well as surveyors, electricians, and draftsmen 
of various sorts (mechanical, structural, architectural, topographical, and 
mining)—the building inspectors and laboratory workers. (3) Within the 
framework of the agricultural curriculum can be trained tfe foresters, florists. 
lumber salesmen—as well as the farmers, poultry men, and stock raisers. 
Technists from these basic terminal curricula can offer real service to almost 
all communities. It would be better, moreover, for a junior college to offer 
a few strong courses, especially adapted to the needs of the community. In 
fact, it is desirable that junior colleges specialize somewhat in this respect. 

Most of the courses described so far have been for men. There are certain 
semi-professional fields, however, open almost exclusively to women. Amony 
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those for which junior colleges give definite training are costume designing, 
ibrary work, nursing, home making, commercial arts, and music. For the 
mall junior colleges, general culture courses (including the home arts) could 
offer a real service, if popularized, for women. The role of the femine in our 
‘echnological age has been sadly neglected. The public junior college could do 
‘auch to re-establish a balance between the sciences and the arts by providing 
ierminal courses especially suited to the cultural development of young 
omen. 

How are terminal courses given? For the most part semi-professional 
courses are given in the same way as other courses: by regular class work, 
supplemented by laboratory experience, when the nature of the subject per- 
mits. Co-operative work (half-time in school and half time in industry) has 
been popularized by the pioneer work done by the University of Cincinnati 
and by Antioch College and has been adopted by many junior colleges. Ex- 
perience is fully as important as any other factor in education. The employ- 
ment is arranged by co-ordinators of the college staff. Selection of co-operative 
students should be based on superior ability in scholarship and practical work, 
with due attention to character and personality. The junior college is pecu- 
liarly suited for co-operative training of terminal students. 


SUCCESS OF TERMINAL PROGRAM DEPENDENT ON BASIC PHILOSOPHY 
The success of the terminal program is becoming more evident as the 
philosophy upon which it is based is fully understood and accepted. Only a 
full acceptance of an established philosophy will lead administrators to trans- 
late “paper plans” and theory into a practicable terminal program. A workable 
philosophy could be based on three theses: (1) College education is the right 
of all youth who can profit by such training: it is no longer a vested privilege 
for the few students preparing for professional careers. (2) College education, 
a completed education, does not of necessity connote the acquiring of college 
degrees in the traditional and long accepted meaning of the term. (3) The 
organization of courses and curricula to satisfy the needs of many thoroughly 
competent young fer whom the arts, sciences, and professions offer no voca- 
tional opportunities is the purpose of the terminal program; and all such 
courses should be offered without regard to their transfer value. It is an area 
of training designed to meet almost immediate needs, and the extremely 
dubious possibility that a few of these students will later want transfer credit 
hould not cloud the issue nor permit the genuine needs of many to be sacri- 
iiced to the doubtful needs of the few. 


A wise terminal program will be flexible in nature, geared to a realistic, 
objective appraisal of the needs of the community, and will keep in mind a | 
proper blending of the two branches of the educational stream. Phebe Ward, 
in her excellent book, Terminal Education in the Junior College, suggests 
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that there are two purposes to be served: (1) Training a student tor an occu 
pation; and (2), educating him for personal adequacy. Eells points out i: 
Why Junior College Education: 

There is a danger that some junior colleges, in their enthusiasm for appro- 
priate terminal courses for students, in a curriculum which is limited to on), 
two short years, will tend to fill the student’s time largely if not entirely with 
vocational, or technical, or skill courses. An examination of the catalogs of num- 
erous junior colleges shows that this is not only a danger but a reality in many 
institutions. 

Some junior colleges steadfas*ly have held both ideals before them and in plan- 
ning the content of semi-professional curricula have endeavored definitely to place 
approximately equal emphasis on courses designed to develop technical skill and 
proficiency and on courses designed to provide culture, vision, and better citizen- 
ship. 

And Eells, again, in describing Terminal Education as a proper blending of 
the two branches of the educational stream concludes: 

Nevertheless the main lines of distinction between the two branches of the 
stream are clear. The lower branch is designed primarily to enable a young man 
or woman to earn a better living than would have been possible if he or she had 
not attended a junior college; the upper branch is designed primarily to enable 
the same young man or young woman to live a better life than would have been 
possible if he or she had not attended a junior college. One emphasizes skill, the 
other emphasizes vision. One stresses occupational competence, the other fullness 
and richness of life. Both are desirable and necessary in a well-rounded educa- 
tion for the young man or the young woman who will terminate formal education 
in the junior college. 

In the Junior College Journal, 1939, Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, now Executive Sécre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Colleges asserts: 

Men and women who do not expect to go into the professions, but who, never- 
theless, intend to make their living in the field known as the skills, are just as 
much entitled to pursue broad areas of cultural studies as are those who may go 
into the professions. Why should not a cabinet maker or a die cutter, or an expert 
draftsman, or a doctor’s assistant, or a registered nurse, or a private secretary be 
entitled to those insights and social understandings which come from the study of 
sociology, economics, political science, and psychology? . . . I believe that an 
outlet for the energies of our people must be found in the higher reaches of life 
and not in its lower. Instead of sending men to dig in the dirt with picks and 
shovels, we should be relieving the pressure of unemployment by sending thou- 
sands of talented young people into the fields of music, art, architecture, drama. 
literature, and recreation. aad 

At the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Dr. Nicholas Riccardi expressed the conviction that, “A terminal course 
is one that makes the individual who successfully completes it socially more 
efficient, more intelligent as a citizen, and occupationally competent in a 
skilled or semi-professional occupation.” And Dr. William H. Snyder (Junior 
College Journal, February, 1933), defines the vital problem of the junior co! 


lege in the following manner: 
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The aim of education is to help young men and women to make good in life. 
To make good, one must be able to earn a respectable living and must also have 
an adequate understanding of the spiritual, intellectual, social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions of the age in which he lives. The vital problem of the junior 
college is, then, to find how it can be most effective in helping its students acquire 
those talents which are essential for making good in life. 
All of these statements of the philosophy of the junior college terminal pro- 
ram insist that the junior college does not fulfill its function nor its obligation 
to the terminal student in training him alone for vocational fitness. The stu- 
dent must be conceived of as a well-rounded personality, a personality that 
demands not only the making of a living but the art of living. He must under- 
stand the duties, opportunities, and responsibilities of intelligent citizenship. 
He must have a satisfying philosophy of life; he must know that the well . 
lived life makes moral and spiritual demands. The terminal programs offered 
by the junior college must take into consideration and make provisions for 
these multiple needs of the terminal student. 


R. H. Brewer, Principal, Sidney Lanier High School, San Antonio, Texas; 
and Hugh S. Bonar, Superintendent, Joliet Township High School and Jun- 
ior College, Joliet, Illinois, served as discussants. 


Group IV—Parlor C 


CuairMAN: Clyde M. Shields, Principal, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin 


How Should the Administrative Issues of the Six-Year 
School Be Resolved? 


DELMAS F. MILLER 


HE administration of our public schools presents a number of major 

problems. These problems group themselves into more or less regular 
patterns. Included in every list of administrative problems will be one deal- 
ing with the proper method of dividing the school system into adminis- 
trative units. Constantly being debated are such questions as the following: 
when shall formal school training begin, when shall secondary education 
begin, and shall the public school system include the junior college? Out 
of the search for the answers to the above questions has come the adminis- 
trative unit known as the six-year high school. 

Without regard to the pros and cons of its worth or value, we can 
safely say the six-year high school is firmly entrenched. That it is serving 


Delmas F. Miller is Principal of the Moundsville High School, Moundsville, West 
Virginia. 
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a vital function in modern secondary education is admitted by those who 
analyze it critically. That it is not a Utopian pattern of school administr:- 
tion is recognized by those who are its staunch defenders. 

The six-year high school is like any other administrative plan; to func- 
tion properly it must be set up properly. Recently I asked the principal of 
West Virginia’s largest junior-senior high: school what he thought of thc 
six-year high school. He answered, in effect, that it is an educational nighi- 
mare. The fact that his school enrolls over 3,000 students gives justification 
for his answer. In posing the same query to the principal of one of the 
six-year high schools in what is considered West Virginia’s ideal county, 
from the standpoint of secondary administrative units, this principal con- 
tended the six-year high school is extremely fruitful in the benefits it offers 
to secondary youth. The high schools in this West Virginia county range 
in size from 110 to 337 students. Most proponents of the six-year high 
school agree 600 is the top number of students that should be enrolled in 
such a unit. 

It is doubtful whether we should say any administrative unit is ideal 
for any particular situation; too many other important factors go into the 
making of a productive learning situation. Strong, intelligent, vigorous teach- 
ers and adequate well-planned educational facilities provide the fertile basis 
for best educational development. The presence of these factors goes a long 
way in solving the problems of education, regardless of the administrative 
division of the learners. Our thesis, however, in this discussion is the 
resolution of the administrative issues of the six-year high schools. We 
shall proceed in that direction. 

A detailed listing of the advantages of the six-year high school ac- 
cording to its proponents could be monotonously long. The list would 
probably include most of the advantages claimed for every administrative 
unit in the field of education. For sake of discussion here let us limit our- 
selves to five proposed purposes of the six-year high school. These five 
purposes resolve into a list which probably embraces most of the good 
things claimed for the six-year unit of secondary education. Without refer- 
ence to order of importance, these five major purposes are: (1) provision 
for more efficient administration, (2) provision for greater holding power 
of the school, (3) provision for more varied program of studies, (4) pro 
vision for better organized student activities, and (5) provision for mor 
effective guidance program. 

PROVISIONS FOR MORE EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 

It is assumed more efficient administration results when the administra- 
tive unit is sufficiently large to demand administrative facilities commen- 
surate with the problems of the modern secondary school. Provisions for 
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letter laboratory, library, and shop facilities should be administrative ad- 
vantages of the six-year high school. This should be true particularly of the 
‘ower division which includes the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. These 
increased advantages will come to the lower division grades only if the 
curriculum is arranged to include subjects utilizing such facilities. Too 
often the inclusion of the traditional hide-bound Four-R subject-matter 
curriculum in grades seven and eight defeats any curriculum advantage 
that may result from a six-year program. It is common practice in educa- 
tional circles to assume the title of some new or improved procedure, but to 
do nothing to make the adopted procedure workable. Throughout this dis- 
cussion we can assume administrative advantage for the six-year high school 
only if these advantages are pursued fully in practice. 

The six-year high school provides opportunities for securing and using 
hetter trained teachers. In most states certification leads to subject-matter 
specialization which should result in better trained teachers for the six-year 
program. If high schools are definitely organized as unified six-year 
high schools, teachers should be assigned in accordance with their fields 
of major and minor specialization in college. Thus in many cases the same 
teachers will teach in each of the grades in the six-year program. Recent 
surveys, however reveal that too often this is not the practice. Adminis- 
trators continue to assign one group of teachers to the upper division of the 
six-year high school and another set to the lower division. Here, again, 
practice defeats the main virtue of theory. Resolution here is a must for 
six-year administrators. 


PROVISIONS FOR GREATER HOLDING POWER FOR THE SCHOOL 

From the earliest mention of the six-year high school, one of the major 
purposes advanced by its advocates is the potential holding power it ex- 
ercises over its student body. It is agreed that through the elimination of 
the gaps in secondary education, thus helping both teachers and pupils to 
see secondary education as a continuous process, more pupils should be 
resolved to compl:te their high-school course. Criticism has been leveled at 
junior high schools which feature elaborate graduation ceremonies at the end 
of the ninth grade. It is contended that pupils look upon this as a com- 
pletion period rather than part of the natural flow of their secondary work. 
The six-year high school should provide a continuous school life through the 
critical years of nine and ten. 

There is some reason to question whether the holding power function 
of the six-year high school is operating as it should. A strange fact we may 
discover from enrollment statistics of six-year schools is that the ninth grade 
enrollment remains constant, but a decided drop is noted in the tenth 
rade. The end of the compulsory school attendance at 16 years of age 
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in many states may be the basic reason for the large number of tenth 
year drop-outs. Curriculum difficulties may enter the picture, too. In this 
area the six-year high-school administrators still have a problem, even 
though they may contend holding power is their strongest forte. 


PROVISION FOR A MORE VARIED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

The growth of the six-year high school parallels the consolidation 
movement in American education. Both groups contend there are many 
curriculum advantages in grouping a larger number of pupils together 
under one administration. Chief among these advantages are: providing 
an enriched program of studies, providing a more complete articulation in 
school, providing for departmentalization of all subjects, providing for con- 
tinuity of course in the curriculum, providing for an integrated curriculum 
for a longer period of time, and providing for promotion by subject rather 
than by grade. 

Each of the curriculum advantages claimed for. the six-year high 
school will withstand close scrutiny on the part of its critics. In a well or- 
ganized, closely unified six-year program every one of the proposed advan- 
tages will stand on its own merit. The question is whether the schools 
themselves will withstand close scrutiny. Have these curriculum advantages 
been used advantageously, or do we have again the practice of talking 
one thing and doing another? 

Undoubtedly, it is agreed that most curriculum advantages should fall 
in the lower division of the six-year school. It is in the area of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades that curriculum enrichment is needed. It is here 
pupils ought to have the advantage of exploratory courses, general courses 
which provide basic interpretation for the more specialized courses of the 
upper division, and to enjoy advancement by subject achievement rather 
than to suffer retardation because the work of the whole grade is not com- 
pleted simultaneously. It is readily recognized that these features of the six- 
year program are lost if the last two years of the elementary school and 
the regular four years of the high school are merely placed under one roof, 
and the original seventh- and eighth-grade program is continued in its tra- 
ditional manner. We speak with the voice of Jacob, but we have the hands 


‘ 


of Esau. 
Laxity in state certification practices and regulations of accrediting as- 


sociations encourage many schools to continue malpractices that obliterate 
important values which may be derived from complete articulation of the 
six-year unit. Emphasis is placed upon meeting certification requirements 
in the upper four years of the school program, while lower division teachers 
are permitted to teach in the seventh and eighth grade by certification 


based upon elementary requirements. 
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Another false premise that appears to germinate in the minds of 
many secondary-school .administrators is that certain teachers do a_ bet- 
ier job with older students, while the talents of other teachers are strictly 
limited to the younger pupils. If we are agreed that one of the purposes of 
ihe six-year school is the integration of the curriculum for a longer period 
of time, then we must either secure or train teachers whose talents are 
bioad enough to cover the six-year plan of secondary education. In all 
probability the teachers we have on our staffs today are perfectly capable 
of doing just such a job. Both administrators and faculty need to revalue 
certain of their philosophic principles. Much of the inability to teach with- 
in certain areas of the school is merely the mind set of the school personnel. 
Surely it is educationally sound to contend that the seventh- or ninth-grade 
youngster has the same right as has the twelfth-grade student to bask under 
the benign influence of the masterful literature teacher. 


PROVISION FOR BETTER ORGANIZED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

An activity program, including homerooms, clubs, assemblies, pupil 
participation in school government, and co-operation with worth-while 
extra-curricular activities may be provided throughout the six-year high 
school. This type of school enrolls a greater number of pupils than either 
. three-year or four-year high school would enroll in the same community. 
Particularly is this true of the six-year high school located in a small com- 
munity. With the addition of pupils in grades seven and eight to the high 
school come greater opportunities for extra-curricular activities. 

The school paper, the annual, the handbook, the clubs, the plays, the 
band, the orchestra, and various forms of athletics are given greater sup- 
port and can often draw upon a wider range and quantity of talent than they 
can in a local high school embracing fewer grades. School spirit is better when 
pupils remain a longer time in the same school, and school activities profit 
extensively from good school spirit. 

It is in the field of student activities that many of the difficult adminis- 
trative problems occur. In the range of ages from twelve to eighteen, physical 
and social changes in adolescence develop rapidly. It is during this period that 
children become young men and women. The range of desires, needs, and 
abilities is wide. There is even a wide overlapping within one age or grade 
level. The problem of planning a program which provides for a unified, 
integrated, and co-ordinated group of activities for the entire six-year 
range is indeed complex. 

The problem of balance first presents itself. There is continually the 
tendency in any secondary program to lay stress upon the upper grades. Op- 
portunities for participation are usually top heavy in the eleventh and 
twelfth years. Too much stress is placed upon accomplishment demanding 
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maturity in performance. Many activities are not open to students in the 
lower grades. Ideally the proper program of activities should be planned 
to give maximal opportunity for participation on all grade levels. 


Next we must consider the problem of appeal. The planning of activ- 
ities which involve the whole school must be given careful consideration. 
Assemblies, entertainments, social dances, and other related activities must 
be planned to appeal to a wide range of needs. Many authorities contend 
there are certain activities in this area that would be better administered if 
the two divisions of the school were separated. Nothing should be done to 
overstimulate social development of the younger students to coincide with 
the more sophisticated or mature tastes of the upper classmen. Many of the 
social and physical problems of youth today arise out of the effort of young- 
er children to ape the actions of the older group, resulting in premature ex- 
periences. The enjoyment and thrill that come from satisfying social ex- 
periences are denied many students because they have been permitted to 
participate in these experiences before they are socially and physically mature 
enough to appreciate them. When the proper time comes for such exper- 
iences, enjoyment is lacking because it is “old stuff” to them. 

Further consideration should be given to the upper division pupils in 
their desire to maintain a certain type of dignity which accompanies the 
more mature social activities. In other words there are occasions when the 
“little kids” do not belong. The proper balance in this area is a delicate admin- 
istrative problem. It involves the ability to maintain educational continuity 
in all learning areas and yet not lose sight of the fact that emerging ma- 
turity must be honored and respected according to rather definitely estab- 
lished adolescent levels. 

Extra-curricular activities need to be varied but closely related to the 
recreational and avocational interests of the student. A good program adapts 
the school situation to a variety of students and is responsible for making 
most of them feel that something of interest and value is taking place. 
Every effort should be made to extend the scope of the program to cover all 
legitimate recreational and avocational interests of the youth of the com- 
munity. Youth need to feel that they are responsible ang necessary persons 
in the social situations of their lives. The amount and degree of responsibil- 
ity which can be carried by youth has seldom been plumbed. The ceiling 
over school participation in organized school life in most secondary schools 


is too low. 
PROVISION FOR A MORE EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Guidance is considered one of the major functions of the secondary 
school. The strongest advocates of the six-year high school laud the increased 
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opportunities for guidance in the unified six-year school. They contend this 
type of organization makes possible a more effective guidance program be- 
cause it gives the teacher more and longer contacts with pupils; and also 
provides a better opportunity for transitional and vocational courses, thereby 
;roviding more adequately for individual differences. 

In evaluating the guidance program of the six-year school, a philosophy 
ol guidance must be established. A guidance program providing for the 
maximum amount of assistance to students involves extensive administrative 
personnel and planning. It is a foregone conclusion that administrative per- 
sonnel will not be available in the typical small six-year unit. The whole 
administrative function is assigned to the principal who may have teach- 
ing duties in addition to his administrative work. This limitation makes it 
necessary for guidance work to be closely correlated with regular classroom 
instruction. It must be an integrated part of the total school program. More 
often it may be a concomitant of the curriculum. This is neither a handicap 
nor a detriment. It can result in the finest type of guidance. It is a feature 
which may be totally lacking in a large high school where guidance is 
encumbered by a complicated paper program and fails entirely to permeate 
the classroom situation. 

In a small school, it is generally necessary for the work of guidance to 
be done by regular tuachers. Each teacher must be, in effect, a part-time 
school counselor. The framework of guidance can be set up by committees 
working under the direction of the principal. These committees can work 
in the areas of adjustment of students to the school, occupational aspects 
of guidance, and educational guidance. An effort should be made to locate 
definite responsibility for certain phases of the guidance program among 
classroom teachers, homeroom sponsors, and any special workers who may 
be on the staff. 

Volumes have been written about the importance of guidance. Gran- 
diose theories have been concocted on how to administer a successful 
program. Yet it is safe to say, in a vast majority of our secondary 
schools, guidance is still much of a hit or miss affair. For the successful, 
well-adjusted pupil we claim a hit, for the miserable failure we assign a 
multitude of reasons other than the lack of guidance. A functional guidance 
program can be a school’s chief claim to fame. If the six-year high school 
provides superior opportunities for guidance, then it behooves six-year ad- 
ministrators to resolve the guidance function available to them. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The administrative issues of the six-year school probably will never be 
resolved entirely. The education of youth is a plastic process; the adminis- 
tration of such a process must of a necessity be reshaped and changed to 
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meet changing needs. We are justified, however, in pointing to certain 
administrative issues of the six-year school which should be resolved in- 
herently in the school organization itself. These isues include the followin:: 


1. The six-year high school has many valuable educational accomplishments and 
is a desirable organization in enrollment areas up to 600 pupils. 

2. The six-year high school lends itself well to a unified, systematic plan of ail- 
ministration. 

3. It is desirable to have teachers teach at all grade levels in both divisions of 
the school. 

. The six-year high school should accept and develop its responsibility for hold- 
ing pupils in school throughout the critical ninth and tenth grades. 

. An integrated and co-ordinated curriculum, meeting the needs of all students 
within the six-year span, should be an administrative must. 

. Cognizance should be taken of the wide range of physical and social needs of 
the six-year pupil. Student activities should be adjusted to these needs. 

. A functional guidance program which actually functions should be the imme- 
diate aim of every six-year high-school administrator. This program should he 
based upon the opportunities offered by six years of association with the same 
group of pupils. 


How Should the Administrative Issues of the Six-Year School 
Be Resolved? 


J. E. WORTHINGTON 

HE Waukesha High School is a large school, twenty-one hundred stu- 

dents. Good administrative practice would probably indicate that there 
should be at least two separate institutions, one junior and one senior. How- 
ever, this school has had a Topsy-like growth and there never has been a time, 
apparently, when the financial assets were available for the building of a 
second school with a complete quota of shops, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and 
the like. So, it has seemed wise to keep the two together as a unit. We, there- 
fore, have not only the headaches of a combined school but those even 
greater ones of a large school in a medium-sized plant. It is also true that this 
combination has some very definite advantages. 


ADVANTAGES OF SIX-YEAR PLAN 

The organization for administration is a six-year plan. The principal and 
vice-principal function throughout the entire school. To assist there is a prin- 
cipal for the Lincoln building which houses, in the main, seventh- and eighth- 
grade students, and in the Senior High there are class officers that assist in 
problems of pupil relations. The organization is sufficiently flexible so that we 
can designate the school as a six-year plan, a three-three plan, or a two-four 
plan. For example, in the North Central Association, Waukesha is listed as a 


J. E. Worthington is Principal of the Waukesha Junior-Senior High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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four-year school; our reports are made for the upper four years only. In Wis- 
consin, state aids are based on the old eight-four set up, so our reports to the 
state conform. This has some advantages, ¢. g., in resolving the issue of the 
siow learners. 


In supervision we are a six-year school. Each subject matter department 
is a unit and the head of each department functions throughout the entire 
school. This we have found, is a distinct advantage, as it is less difficult to get 
co-ordination of the work in any field. We do have, from time to time, com- 
mittees of teachers in some departments, as for example English, who devote 
themselves to junior or senior problems. Sometimes, in my happier moments, 
| think we have the advantages of being one school and at the same time, 
when occasion demands, of being two quite independent units. 


ISSUES TO BE RESOLVED 

Age Differences 

But there are some real issues difficult to resolve, that result from having 
pupils from eleven years to eighteen years of age. It is my thought that a six- 
year school is too frequently organized with the upper four grade students 
in mind and the needs of the younger are forgotten. Perhaps this is the reason 
that in this paper I am thinking more of issues that arise in the junior grades. 
I think that it is essential that an administrator keep in mind that a junior 
high pupil is quite a different individual than is his senior high brother or 
sister. He is younger. His reactions are different. He is wiggly. He is all 
enthusiasm. Wouldn’t it be great if we could keep this spontaneity into senior 
high but under control? He is different socially; he is for the gang, the 
scout troop. What were girls made for anyway? How he will have to change 
before his Junior-Senior prom! He differs in his athletic interests and needs. 
He wants to play, not to be just a part of a scoring machine. He will assume 
responsibility, but in a rather different way. In other words, his school life 
should be planned with these differences in mind. Hence, some of the admin- 
istrative issues that arise in a six-year school. 


Assigning Teachers 

One of the outstanding responsibilites of an administration is the securing 
ind assigning of teachers. This is always an important but difficult task. 
Waukesha has found it especially true in the earlier years of the six-year 
school. A successful teacher of older students is not always such with younger 
ones. The practice is sometimes followed of hiring graduates of training insti- 
tutions as beginning teachers. This has not always worked satisfactorily. The 
junior high seems no place for inexperience. Then, the institutions of Wiscon- 
sin that have departments of secondary education think of teaching problems 
irom the point of view of the regular four-year high school. The psychology 
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and the specific problems of the early adolescent are not considered to a 
sufficient extent. For this reason the graduates of these colleges are not ade- 
quately prepared. 
Recruiting Teachers 

Many of our best junior high teachers have been recruited from the ele- 
mentary schools. They have been teachers of successful experience who have 
continued their college work and have manifested an interest in the older 
pupils. In recent years, however, we have not found sufficient teachers for re- 
placements from this source, and are now seeking experienced teachers from 
the smaller school systems of the state. A more adequate source of securing 
instructors from a training institution that specialized in preparing its stu- 
dents for work in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades would be a great 
help. 
Modified Curricula 

Another great opportunity for the administrator is to assign the members 
of the faculty in such a way that each of them may be as happy in his work 
as possible, and that each may be of greatest value to the school. In 
Waukesha we have considerably modified curricula. Some teachers are bet- 
ter for some lines of work than others. For example, in the first four years of 
the school we have a modified curricula for the slow learners. This is a part of 
the state plan for exceptional children. These pupils are those who in the 
schools of yesterday would not get into the high school. They have the reading 
ability of third-, fourth- and fifth-grade students. Teachers assigned to such 
must have the right personality, a sympathy for slow minds, unusual patience, 
and special training, if possible. This is rather an extreme illustration of the 
care required in assigning teachers. But in a considerable degree it does apply 
to the placement of all teachers, and time and thought given to this administra- 
trative chore will prevent some other issues from arising. It is of major import- 
ance that the administrator see to it that the instructors best qualified to 
teach the older ones are placed in upper-grade work. 


Adequate Utilization of Plant 

Another issue that is complicated by the presence of the junior high- and 
the senior high-school grades in the same school is the problem of adequate 
utilization of rooms. One cause of this is that we schedul our seventh- and 
eighth-grade students for thirty periods per week in classrooms. There are 
no study halls. In the ninth through twelfth grades, only four subjects and 
physical education are required, so that pupils have up to eight hours per 
week in a study hall or library. Another reason that the room problem is a 
difficult one to resolve is that some classes meet once a week and on up to five 
times per week. For example, in the music department there are three rooms, 
but we have four full-time and one part-time teacher in this field. Some of our 
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music classes meet one hour a week, some two, some three, and some five. 
How to get these teachers and all the classes into the rooms with best results 


is always an interesting puzzle. 


Scheduling 

Our general plan of resolving this issue is to make out the master program 
‘or the seventh and eighth grades first, because the program in these grades 
is more static. Then we fit the classes in the senior high school into the hours 
left open by the junior program. This same practice aids in building the 
physical education program where we have but three physical education units 
‘or the entire school. Another device that is used in scheduling classes to rooms 
is that our school day is so set up that we have classes during seven separate 
periods. Both junior and senior high schools are in classes during five of the 
seven periods and the junior high school in one of the remaining two, and the 
senior high in the other. This device does assist materially in getting all of 
our classes into the limited space that is ours. Especially does this aid in special 
departments such as physical education, music, art, industrial arts, and others. 
All of these special rooms are used seven instead of six periods per day. 


Assemblies 

This plan of having five class periods for all and an additional one for 
each of the two schools assists in resolving the problem of the use of the audi- 
torium. We have but one and it has seats for one-third of the school. With 
a weekly assembly for all the pupils, for class meeting and for special guid- 
ance assemblies, we need the auditorium regularly, more than five times per 
week. By having the home-room period for the junior high during a class- 
room period of the senior high and vice versa we do have the auditorium 
available ten times per week without interrupting any class work of students. 
In this way we are able to divide our school into several assembly groups. At 
present we have four: seventh and eighth grades, the ninth grade, the tenth 
grade, and the eleventh and twelfth grades. Through assembly commissions of 
students and teachers each group plans programs that are of interest to that 
particular age of pupils. 


Guidance 

We are also able to have the use of the auditorium without interfering 
with the pupils’ class work for certain guidance programs. For example, there 
is a series of programs arranged for the members of the senior class on the 
general theme of “After School, What?” and in the eighth grade the class 
adviser arranges an orientation program in which each of the various depart- 
ments of the school is asked to present during a special assembly period the 
work of that department. This is desirable at this time because, for the first 
time, the pupils must elect part of their program for the next year of school. 
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Cafeteria 

This special arrangement of class- and home-rooms assists in resolving » 
cafeteria problem that is ours. Our citizens wish a relatively long noon hou: 
so that most city boys and gir!s can go home for lunch. But 45% of our ninth- 
to twelfth-grade pupils are tuition students. So we do have many who eat at 
school. Our junior homeroom period comes during the fourth hour or ai 
eleven o’clock. These periods being but thirty minutes in length, junior pupils 
are dismissed about twenty-five minutes before the seniors and hence are out 
of the cafeteria before the older students arrive. The senior high homerooms 
meet during the fifth hour and the students do not return to school until 1:20. 


Student Activities 

When all six years are in one school another area of school administration 
in which additional careful thinking and planning need to be done is in the 
field of student activities. If we remember some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the philosophy of student activities, then we realize that one activity 
of a kind in the entire school will not be adequate. There should be a maxi- 
mum of participation by all the pupils, and we best train in citizenship “by 
affording the boys and girls an adequate opportunity to practice citizenship 
here and now with satisfaction to themselves.” Believing these principles, we 
realize that special provision must be made for the various age groups in 
athletics, in dramatics, in social activities, etc. At Waukesha we resolve these 
issues in a variety of ways. We take care of our intra-mural sports by having 
four athletic associations: one for girls and one for boys in the senior high 
school and the same in the junior school. The ninth-grade students are per- 
mitted to be in either group. In most cases they have gone with the seniors. 
Waukesha High has but one set of interscholastic teams. There is no inter- 
school competition of girls in Wisconsin and the junior boys are limited to an 
occasional practice game with a neighboring school. The result is that the 
younger students, as well as the older, accept the one-schoo! team as their 
team, and gives it most loyal support. The percentage of membership in the 
Student Co-operative Association from the lower grades is on a par with that 
of the upper. This membership admits to practically all games and other stu- 
dent activities. The problem of getting all the demands for sports into the 
three physical education units is an administrative conundrum that never 


has been completely solved. 7 


The Arts 
The dramatic situation is taken care of in much the same way. There 


are three dramatic clubs. For the major school plays, most of the characters 
come from the seniors but occasionally a youngster is cast for a particular 
part. We started several years ago with but one student council. But soon that 
was divided into two; now we have three. There are three buildings on the 
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campus, one used largely by the ninth grade, and it seems logical that it have 
its own student council. In the social program of the school the trend seems 
10 be somewhat different. If all the pupils were admitted to social gatherings 
the younger would crowd out the older. The latter would go elsewhere. In my 
opinion, this ssemingly has happened to our youth center, the Cardinal Attic. 
At first only senior high students were admitted, then the ninth graders. Now, 
| think, the latter are more regular in attendance than the former. Waukesha 
does not stress social activities, as such, for the seventh and eighth graders. 
For the rest there are tri-weekly recreational dances, costing 10 cents per per- 
son, which affords a maximum of participation. Along this line the school has 
a coeducational recreational gym class once per week for the freshmen. I am 
told that some, especially the girls, regard this as a social affair. 


Of course, music is largely curricular. But for every age level there are 
musical extra-curricular groups that provide an opportunity to enjoy and de- 
velop this talent. 


The above illustrations, I believe, indicate Waukesha’s attempts to resolve 
the issue of student participation in activities that is made more complex and 
difficult as a result of having such a wide range of ages in its student popula- - 
tion. 


Personnel for Social Functions 

In some ways, at least, the enlarged faculty aids in handling the student 
activities of the senior high school. In this respect the entire faculty is regarded 
as one. At present, a junior teacher sponsors a senior photography activity 
and junior teacher assist with the senior girls’ athletic association. There is 
more need for assistance from the faculty for evening activities in the senior 
high, managing athletic games, chaperoning dances, etc. All teachers assist 
in this and this makes it a little easier to have adequate personnel for all func- 


uons. 
SIX-YEAR PLAN A CHALLENGE 


A principal of a junior-senior high school has a broader and more inter- 
esting experience than does an administrator of either a junior or a senior high 
school. Sometimes, I think, there are two entirely different sets of problems. 
It is a challenge to meet these, and if it is necessary to have a combined school, 
I think, most of the resulting administrative issues can be resolved, and an 
adequate, enriched program of studies and of activities can be provided for all 


the students. 





George C. Marsden, Principal, Milton High School, Milton, Massachusetts; 
and George D. Lange, Principal, Derry Township High School, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, served as discussants. 
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Group V—Parlor M 
CuHairMAN: Harrison H. Van Cott, Chief, Bureau of Instructional Supervi- 


sion, Division of Secondary Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York 


What Are Good Techniques in Achieving Democratic 
Administration of the High School? 
CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 

pes of the significant developments in educational administration in 
recent years has been the growing discussion of the desirability of using 
democratic procedure in administration and the increasing number of schools 
which are endeavoring to apply the principles of democracy in school admin- 
istration. Studies indicate that the large body, probably about 95 per cent, 
of both teachers and administrators agree that the schools must be operated 
on democratic principles. The published statements of leading school admin- 
istrators and university specialists in schvol administration likewise show 
there is general agreement upon the basic principles which underlie democratic 
administration. All of these trends seem satisfying and heartening, especially 
since it is difficult to understand how youth can be taught the understandings 

and behavior consonant with democracy where it is not practiced. 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION DEFINED 

In spite of these encouraging features, however, it is evident that there is 
much uncertainty, confusion, and inconsistency in the application of democratic 
principles to the administration of a school. Neither administrators nor teach- 
ers seem to be clear as to what are the implications of democracy in admin- 
istration. The problems seem to be concerned with such questions as: how 
extensive shall teachers’ participation in administration be, as teachers pre- 
pared to participate in administration, what shall be the role of the principal 
in democratic administration, and similar issues. These issues seem to arise 
from the difficulties in putting democratic administration into operation. It is 
with these issues that this paper is concerned. Although it is recognized that 
a completely democratic program should include the teachers, the pupils, the 
custodial staff, the school patrons, and the community, since it is impossible 
to include the total administrative structure’ within the compass of a brief 
paper, this discussion will be limited to the role of the high-school principal 
and teachers in working together towards a democratic school administration. 
In order to have an intelligent discussion of the issues, it is first necessary 
to define what we mean by democracy in administration—esesntial not only 
as a basis for this discussion but also because in any school a democratic ad- 


Charles W. Boardman is Professor of Education, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ministration must be founded upon a common understanding, acceptance, 
and faith on the part of the staff and the administration in the philosophy and 
principles of democracy and their use as a way of administration. 

Democracy rests fundamentally upon the recognition of man as an intelli- 
gent being, able to think and reason, and also upon the recognition of the 
personal worth and dignity of each individual. These principles are so fun- 
damental and so universally accepted that they need no further discussion. De- 
mocracy recognizes the right of each individual to participate freely in in- 
telligent discussion and decision upon all issues which concern him. This right 
may be exercised by the individual himself or may be delegated to representa- 
tives freely chosen by the individuals concerned but it carries with it acceptance 
of responsibility by the group for actions freely taken. Decisions are based upon 
the gathering and intelligent consideration of all the evidence relevant to a 
specific issue. The right of individuals to differ in their judgments is fully 
recognized and respected but the group must accept the responsibility for the 
decision which is made and all individuals are responsible for co-operating in 
carrying it out. If these concepts are accepted as principles of democracy, 
then democratic administration in a school may be defined as the use of free 
discussion and decision on the part of all concerned in determining the ends 
or purposes to be attained and the means or plans by which the ends are to 
be attained and acceptance of full responsibility for their actions or decisions. 


APPLICATION OF CONCEPT OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Although the literature indicates that this concept of democratic adminis- 
tration in a school is generally accepted, the issues arise in the attempt to apply 
it in practice. The first issue grows out of the nature of the present legal or- 
ganization of our schools. Patterning after commerce and industry, the prac- 
tice in our state has been to provide for a line and staff organization for the 
administration of the schools in which authority and responsibility is dele- 
gated to a hierarchy of school officials, chief among whom are the superintend- 
ent of the school system and the principal of the school. Although both of 
these officers are under the general direction of the school board, each of them 
is delegated large discretionary authority over administrative affairs, the su- 
perintendent having such authority over the school system and the principal 
over matters within the school. Thus the present organization for the adminis- 
tration of a school tends to be authoritarian in nature, the authority and re- 
sponsibility for decisions on policies and practices being centralized and fixed 
in designated school officials. Legal provision for teacher participation in the 
administration of the schools has not been made by any state and only rarely 
by the regulations of a local board of education. 

CAN DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION BE DEVELOPED 

In view of the present legal organization for school administration the 

issue arises, can democratic participation by the teachers in the administration 
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of a school be developed? Some administrators and educational authorities an- 
swer this question in the negative, arguing that the centralization of authori- 
ty in the hands of designated school officials is incompatible with the princi- 
ples of democracy. This group believes that under democratic principles de- 
cisions upon policies and practices are the function of the teachers and the 
function of the principal is to execute the decisions of the staff. Many of them 
believe that in order to provide for true democracy in administration, a new 
form of organization for administration of the schools must be evolved which 
will provide for final decisions by the staff on policies and procedures. To 
the principal who desires to inaugurate democratic practices in administration 
this is a defeatist’s point of view. 

In contrast to this negative attitude, studies have shown that while the 
present line and staff organization offers some difficulties or hindrances to 
the practice of democratic principles in school administration, more than 
three-fifths of the administrators and two thirds of the teachers believe that 
there is great opportunity for true democratic participation in administra- 
tion under the present organization. Proponents of democratic administra- 
tion point out that although the present legal organization for adminis- 
tration makes no positive provision for teacher participation neither does 
it prohibit such practices. They argue that competent administrators have 
always recognized that co-operation is an indispensible aspect of sound 
administration and that co-operation does not mean merely the acceptance 
and help of the staff in carrying out the principal’s policies and plans. The 
evidence available indicates that under the line and staff organization large 
numbers of principals have developed democratic practices in administration, 
varying from partial programs in which the staff has a voice in certain 
aspects of administration to full programs in which it makes decisions on 
policies and plans. These principals believe that their position and work in 
the school is strengthened when they are supported by decisions of the staff. 

In the last analysis, the development of democratic practices in admin- 
istration depends upon the acceptance and belief in the principles of democ- 
racy by the principal and the teachers. If they really believe in democracy, 
are willing to accept its implications and learn to practice its principles, a 
democratic program of administration can be developed, under the line 
and staff organization. 

Some administrators have charged that teachers do not desire to par- 
ticipate in the administration of the school. If this charge is true it is ob- 
vious that the entire discussion of democracy in administration is academic. 
Fortunately, the studies of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
and other investigators provide the answer to this issue. These studies have 
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shown that while administrators divide nearly equally concerning teachers’ 
desire to participate in administration, well over 90 per cent of the high- 
school teachers indicate their desire to participate. The evidence concerning 
the teachers’ desire seems to be quite conclusive. 

ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION SUBJECT TO DEMOCRATIC ACTION BY STAFF 

Another ‘issue concerns the areas or aspects of administration which 
shall be subject to democratic action by the staff. Some principals would 
limit teachers’ action to certain areas, such as planning and conducting 
iaculty meetings, developing school regulations, participating in making 
salary scales, and other specific activities. A relatively small number of prin- 
cipals would extend teachers’ participation in administration td any area of 
concern to them, such as making the budget, planning the building, the 
selection, evaluation, and discharge of teachers, and even the selection of 
the principal. 

One reason for limiting teachers’ participation in administration ad- 
vanced by some principals is that the teaching load is so heavy that the 
teachers have neither the time nor the strength to undertake any addi- 
tional responsibility. If the load is too heavy, the obvious solution is better 
administration so as to provide for a better adjustment of the load. Ex- 
perience has shown that through participation in administration, the teach- 
ers may be very helpful in bringing about better adjustment of the load and 
that even when this does not occur, the very fact that the teachers are 
participating in administration results in a changed attitude and an im- 
proved morale which actually seems to lighten the load. 

A second reason for limiting teachers’ participation in administration 
frequently offered is the belief of many administrators that the teachers are 
not preparted to participate and hence the areas in which they do partici- 
pate should be carefully selected. It is true that democratic participation 
brings to the teachers new responsibilities and new functions which they have 
not hitherto performed. Common sense suggests that when a faculty is first 
undertaking democratic participation and is learning to perform these new 
functions it is probably wise that the areas in which it participates should 
be limited. As the faculty acquires experience and competency in the areas - 
in which it does participate, it appears logical that the areas of participation 
be enlarged and increased. It seems sound to assume that if a faculty is able 
to participate in some administrative activities it is competent to learn to 
participate in others. 

Another factor which tends to limit teachers’ participation in adminis- 
tration, closely associated with the belief that teachers are not prepared to 
participate, is the centralization of authority and responsibility in the prin- 
cipal arising from the line and staff organization. Too often these two 
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influences operate together to cause the principal to specify the areas in 
which the teachers may participate, apparently an application of the old 
adage that mother knows best. Unless the principal recognizes the growth 
of the faculty in its ability to co-operate in administrative matters and pro- 
vides for an enlargement of the areas in which it does participate, this atti- 
tide is a stultification of democracy. A more serious problem, however, is 
the practice of many principals to limit the faculty’s participation to ad- 
vice and recommendation. This issue may be stated as follows, in democratic 
administration shall the decisions of the staff be accepted as final or shall 
they be subject to the approval of the principal? This issue is crucial, for it 
really determines how much democracy in administration is to be found in 
practice. It has been the focus of much uncertainty in thinking arising 
from the influence of the present traditional organization which places 
authority in the superior officer. Studies have shown that the thinking of 
teachers and administrators on this issue is not clear. In one important study 
87 per cent of the administrators and 90 per cent of the teachers agreed 
that the responsibility for action lies in the group, yet 76 per cent of the 
administrators and 54 per cent of the teachers also agreed that the final 
decision upon policies and practices resides in the administrator. The con- 
tradiction in these judgments is obvious. 


ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


For the high-school principal, operating under an organization which 
holds him finally responsible for the administration of the school, the solu- 
tion of this issue may not seem easy or simple. The need for an executive 
officer to carry out policies and plans is admittedly as essential in a high 
school as it is in any other social or political institution. The issue is not 
who shall administer policies and practices but who shall decide what poli- 
cies are to be adopted and what procedures shall be used in carrying them 
into effect. Democracy in administration means that decisions on such matters 
must rest in the hands of the group who have a concern in it. It is not 
possible to have group decisions on problems and at the same time to have 
the final decision in the hands of a single individual. Whether we believe 
that the principal must retain the final decision upon the action of the staff 
depends upon the degree to which we believe authoritarian action is better 
than group action, upon the degree to which we accept the principles of 
democracy and are willing to practice them. 


Some principals argue that it seems desirable in theory for teachers to 
make final decisions on administrative matters but in practice this is not 
feasible because teachers are not willing to accept the responsibility for 
group action and because they are not adequately prepared to make deci- 
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sions on administrative matters. Since it is obvious that, if these assertions 
are true, democracy in administration is not possible, it is essential to ex- 
amine the available evidence. 

The studies of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction have found that over 90 per cent of the teachers and 57 per cent 
of the administrators agreed that teachers are willing to accept the respon- 
sibility for group action on administrative policies and plans. These findings 
are corroborated by other studies and by the published descriptions of the 
experiences of principals who have developed programs of teacher partici- 
pation in administration. The claim that administrators must make final 
decisions on policies and plans because teachers are not willing to accept 
the responsibility for group action is not supported by the evidence. 

While the large majority of discussions and the empirical judgments - 
of persons who have developed programs for teacher participation in ad- 
ministration suggest that teachers are prepared for this responsibility, 
sound studies in this area are limited. Perhaps the best investigation has 
been made by McSwain. This study was national in scope and sampled 
the opinions of both teachers and superintendents. McSwain reports that 
73 per cent of the teachers believed they were prepared to participate in- 
telligently in formulating policies and determining administrative plans in 
the school. In contrast, only 41 per cent of the superintendents believed 
that the teachers were adequately prepared to participate in administration 
and 59 per cent felt they were not adequately prepared. This negative opin- 
ion of the majority of the superintendents is quite surprising in view of the 
fact that in this same study, 95 per cent of them agreed the schools must 
be “run democratically.” 

The reasons which caused the opinions of the majority of these admin- 
istrators to contradict that of the teachers are not clear. One hesitates to sur- 
mise that it is. due to lack of faith in the teachers’ knowledge and ability to 
practice democracy, for as citizens the teachers constantly participate in 
decisions on policies and practices in political and social instructions and as 
teachers they are engaged in aiding pupils to learn and practice democracy. 
Neither does it seem probable that the superintendents lacked faith in the 
teachers’ intellectual and educational attainments for as a group they 
stand in the upper ten or fifteen per cent of the population in these two 
attributes. After all, the superintendents have been responsible for the em- 
ployment of the teachers and intellecual ability and educational attainment 
would seem to be basic qualifications for appointment. 

It seems more probable that administrators who feel that teachers are 
not prepared to participate in administration believe that their professional 
preparation has been in the fields of curriculum and instruction rather than 
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in administration and hence they are not competent to make decisions on 
policies and plans. These administrators seem to believe that administration 
and instruction are separate fields and forget that they are actually inter- 
related areas, each being closely concerned with the other, that in our col- 
leges the professional courses for administrators contain much material upon 
instruction, and those for teachers include materials on administration, and 
that a number of texts have been written upon the teacher and school ad- 
ministration. Further, no administrative policy or plan can be inaugurated 
without the co-operation of the teachers, and in this co-operation they 
are both learning about administration and evaluating the policies and 
practices in effect, even though they may have had no part in their develop- 
ment or adoption. It seems evident that through his professional education ev- 
en the beginning teacher has some preparation for making decisions on admin- 
istrative matters and that through his reading and experience he is constantly 
growing in this capacity. As Spalding has so ably pointed out, both the 
administrator and the teachers are engaged in learning how to administer 
a school. The wise and competent administrator who believes in democ- 
racy will recognize and use the intellectual capacity and professional ability 
of the teachers by providing for their participation in decisions on policies 
and plans and by enlarging the areas in which they make decisions as they 
grow in capacity to participate in democratic administration. 
ORGANIZATION OF FACULTY FOR DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Since it seems evident that the participation of the staff in the adminis- 
tration of a school is feasible, the problem of the principal who wishes to 
cevelop such a program is to determine how the faculty may be best or- 
ganized for this undertaking. Present practice suggests that most schools 
engaging in democratic administration have no formal organization for 
this purpose. In many schools the faculty as a whole discusses and decides 
upon problems. In cther schools, committees of the faculty are chosen to 
study specific problems and report their findings to the faculty for discus- 
sion and action. A more formal organization is found in some larger 
schools. This usually consists of a council or a representative body chosen 
from the faculty. This council may be authorized to act for the faculty on 
minor problems but the findings upon major issues are usually referred to 
the faculty for consideration and decision. 

The exact nature of the organization for democratic participation in 
administration does not seem to be very important provided it is simple, 
flexible, adapted to the needs of the faculty in the school, and is truly 
democratic in its nature. Actually, the development of a form of organiza- 
tion, if one is needed, js a democratic process which should be worked out 
by the staff. Probably the best organization in any school is one which 
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uradually evolves from the experience of ihe s*°ff Two matters are of basic 
importance, however. No matter what the form of organization of the 
faculty, the wise principal will not assume any official position or authority 
in it. Studies have shown conclusively that when a faculty is deliberating 
wpon administrative policies and plans it prefers that a member of the 
‘aculty preside over it. Likewise the vast majority of teachers, well over 80 
per cent, prefer that members of committees or of a representative council 
be chosen by free election by the staff rather than by appointment by the 
principal. Committees or a council selected by a principal are not repre- 
sentative of a faculty. The second matter concerns the authority which the 
faculty is to exercise on problems or issues it considers. If truly demo- 
cratic administration is to be developed the faculty must actually have the 
authority to make final,decisions on the problems before it. 


Is DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION PRACTICABLE? 

The final issue in democratic administration is, does it work? The 
answer to this question is found in the experience of administrators who 
have undertaken to develop democracy in administration and in studies of 
its results. Recent literature contains many articles describing specific pro- 
grams of teacher participation in administration and testifying to its values 
in improving morale, in developing better policies and procedurés, and in 
the improvement of the staff. In the study previously cited, McSwain found 
more than 60 per cent of the administrators had developed programs of 
teacher participation in administration, including such activities as planning 
buildings, evaluating personnel, assignment of teachers, preparation of the 
salary scale and the school budget, developing and planning personnel rec- 
ords and reports, and many other activities. He also found that 95 per cent 
of the administrators and 89 per cent of the teachers reported that group 
planning and thinking was more constructive than individual planning and 
thinking. Weber matcied 20 schools in which there was large use of demo- 
cratic practices with 20 others in which such practices were little used. 
He found that the schools using democratic practices were significantly bet- 
ter than those which did not use them in such matters as encouraging 
teachers to make creative contributions to the solution of school problems, 
helping teachers to understand better school administration and teachers’ 
responsibilities, improving the mental and physical health of teachers, im- 
proving teacher morale, improving teacher growth, and in many other as- 
pects of the school. Other investigations could be cited but the findings are 
similar. Democracy in school administration is a constructive means of 
improving the teachers and the school and, the greater the degree of demo- 
cratic participation by the staff, the greater are the values to the school. 
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RESURGENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


Recent years have seen a resurgence of democracy and democratic ideals 
in the political, social, and economic life of the nation. The influence of 
this movement has been felt in the schools in the growing demand of the 
teachers to have a voice in the administration of the schools. As the schools 
have been organized, the authority and the responsibility has resided in 
the administrative and supervisory officials. Democracy demands that this 
become a function of the group, that the teachers shall participate in the 
decisions upon policies and plans for administration. It would be far better 
and wiser if this could come about through evolution rather than revolution, 
through the co-operative development of means to accomplish this end 
rather than through the action of militant groups of teachers. It will require 
administrators of vision and courage and of faith in the meaning and impli- 
cations of democracy, but it will greatly enrich and improve the schools 
and the educational program for the youth in the school. 
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What Are Good Techniques in Achieving Democratic 
Administration of the High School? 
ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


HIS topic presents a semantic difficulty. Many people think of the 

phrase “democratic administration” as a cliché. For that reason, clear 
and precise statement is needed if we are te agree on what the title implies. 
First, let me say that in my opinion democratic administration is one of the 
means for achieving excellent staff relationships. Second, democratic ad- 
ministration applies to the participation of the group in the broad areas of 
policy, not to every minuscule of management. Third, democratic adminis- 
tration, though no panacea, offers palpable help in achieving happiness and 
satisfaction in one’s work, and in giving one the feeling that he is not being 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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manipulated. This preliminary statement may help to sharpen the descrip- 
tion which follows. 

In November, 1948, we wrote to the directors of secondary education in 
each State and to a selected number of professors of secondary education 
requesting the names of individual high schools known to have had some 
success in developing good professional and personal relationships among 
staff members. In all we received the names of ninety high schools. To each 
of these, we sent a letter in which we asked the principal to describe how 
his school had proceeded to study the means for achieving good relation- 
ships, if it had, and what their findings, were. We particularly requested 
information on techniques which they found of some value to the progress 
of their work. 

Forty-three schools replied to our request. On the whole, the responses 
were comprehensive. Many ran to six or seven typewritten pages; some 
represented the consensus of opinion of the entire faculty, and others the 
expression of a committee of teachers selected to frame a reply. It was 
apparent that these schools had given a great deal of attention to the mat- 
ter of democratic administration and that they considered it a matter of 
vital importance to the welfare of the school. In. addition to statements of 
philosophy and opinion, a total of 180 techniques were reported as having 
been tried and found successful to at least some degree. Of course, it will 
not be possible at this time to report to you all of these techniques; 
that will be done in a Bulletin of the Office of Education within a few 
months. However, it might be worth while to devote a part of this discus- 
sion to those techniques which appeared most frequently in the replies of 
the forty-three schools, and to devote some time to the school’s appraisal of 
democratic administration as such. 

Before that is done, however, a word concerning the 43 schools is in 
order. They are widely distributed geographically, no more than three being 
from any one state, with thirty-seven states represented. Practically all schools 
are large, in the sense that they have more than 500 pupils enrolled. In some 
instances, the report we received covered activities of the city school sys- 
tem, as in Orangeburg, South Carolina, and Gulfport, Mississippi; most of 
the replies, however, referred to the program within one secondary school. 

Practically all the responses protested mildly that nothing unusual in 
the line of democratic administration had been attempted, even though 
quite generally the description of their activities seemed to indicate a great 
deal was being done. At any rate, not one school boasted of its accomplish- 
ments. The general tenor of the replies was that only a beginning had been 
made, and that much remained to be done. One or two schools indicated 
that attempts toward democratic administration had led to rather prolonged 
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controversy. As one principal put it, “We have hot beds all over the place.” 
i suppose that is why most principals and staffs do not contemplate a study 
of democratic administration light-heartedly. Nevertheless, most of the 
schools reported satisfactory progress toward the objective of releasing the 
power of all the staff for the benefit of the organization. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 

The one word the schools used most often was “sharing”: sharing in 
the discussion of problems, sharing in the educational planning, sharing in 
the responsibility for deciding policy, sharing in the achievements of the or- 
ganization, so that ultimately every responsibility of school organization 
and operation was shared by the co-workers. 

This matter of sharing responsibility, to be perfectly clear, represents a 
qualitative situation, and relates in the main to the responsibility for devel- 
oping policy. It might be apropos to point out that democratic administra- 
tion is mainly concerned with the process by which the staff members dis- 
cuss policy and then decide it by majority rule. I believe this is fundamental 
to our understanding of the democratic process. It concerns how the group 
makes up its mind to follow this or that procedure. 

Once the group has adopted a policy, it is understood that all will 
abide by the policy decided on, regardless of previous personal viewpoint, 
and will co-operate heartily in carrying out the implementation inherent in 
the policy. Thus, there is a nice distinction between what Chester I. Barnard 
calls the democratic process of “partial consent” and the co-operative sup- 
port which follows such consent. In general, democratic administration par- 
ticularly concerns the manner of making co-operative decisions of policy; 
once the group has determined policy, the carrying out of the policy is a 
matter of co-operative support and of capable administration. It is just at this 
point that. people unacquainted with the genius of democratic procedure, 
say it is weak. They may hear us wrangling over the making of a policy, 
and are at a loss to understand how we can unite to co-operate, after the 
vote has been taken and the mandate made. They may confuse the principle 
of “partial consent” with the principle of co-operative support. Anyone who 
believes that he has the right to participate in developing policy, and then 
finds himself unwilling to support or carry out the policy adopted, certainly 
fails to understand the basis of democratic administration, or for that mat- 
ter, the principles underlying American democratic action. 

Of course, there may be those who think of democratic administration 
as more or as less than the provision for sharing responsibility in the establish- 
ment of policy. To some, democratic administration may consist in the 
formal submission of a specific proposal to a group for a decision by vote; 
such decision may or may not follow a rather wide discussion of the pro- 
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posal. To others, it may be any administration selected by democratic means, 
i., the vote of the people or their representatives. The people elect the 
school board, which then appoints a superintendent, who then nominates a 
high-school principal—and this results in democratic ¢dministration. Stil 
others say democratic administration is an informal and pervasive spirit 
that symbolizes faith in fundamental human rights and is characterized by 
a sympathetic concern for the human relations involved in group effort: 
each individual has an inherent dignity, and should have equality of oppor- 
tunity, as far as possible. To still others, democratic administration exists 
when the opportunity for disputatious protest against expressions of consti- 
tuted authority is never, or hardly ever, succeeded by vindictive conse- 
quences or reprisals. And there are many additional interpretations. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS AND CO-OPERATIVE SUPPORT 

By and large, we schoolmen have had difficulty in nailing down what 
we mean by democratic administration. One of these difficulties arises from 
cur failure to distinguish clearly between the democratic process required 
for the development of policy and the co-operative support needed to carry 
out such a policy. Fundamentally, administration is democratic when the 
staff participates in the discussion and formulation of policy. If that does not 
occur regularly and consistently on the major policy decisions, the essence 
of democratic administration is lacking. 

THE PRINCIPAL THE MAINSPRING OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Most of the responses from the 43 schools stressed the importance of 
the principal as the mainspring of democratic administration. One report 
said the “principal of our school is a totally democratic person and he shares 
the organization of the entire school with the faculty, pupils, and patrons.” 
References to the sympathy, enthusiasm, and fairness of the principal were 
common. Techniques were mentioned second, as a rule. Logically it would 
seem that, similar to our national Bill of Rights, one might expect to find 
faculties interested in a bill of particulars to guarantee their rights to parti- 
pate in the democratic administration of the school. For, principals who 
have fostered the sharing of responsibilities with the staff may leave for bet- 
ter paying positions, retire, or die. What happens to the scheme of things 
then? The answer appears to be that the matter of demo€ratic administra- 
tion is primarily dependent on the personality of the leader, and that tech- 
niques change with leaders. 

The desire of the principal to share the management of the school with 
the teachers, pupils, and patrons is without doubt the single most important 
factor in democratic administration. To put it another way, the capacity of 
the personnel and patrons to participate in the formulation of school policy 
is proportionate to the democratic environment willed by the principal. 
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TECHNIQUES REPORTED IN SURVEY 


The time may come when inherent rights of staff to participate in the 
administration of the school will be set forth in a statement of rights, but 
that time is not yet. This, of course, does not lessen the importance of tech- 
niques for achieving democratic administration; principals and co-operating 
stafls are always interested in how they may improve their efforts. For that 
reason, reference is now made to those techniques which were reported 
most frequently by the 43 schools. 


I. Thirty-two schools, seventy-five per cent of the total, reported pro- 
vision for teacher participation in the formulation of schgol policy as a 
method for developing good staff relationships. This was implemented in 
areas of decision and advice, as the following excerpts show: 

School A—We discuss proposed changes in policy with those directly concerned, 

and then refer the recommendations to the entire staff for adoption or 
rejection. 


School B—Our faculty is organized into committees for the discussion of school 
problems. The committee reports to the faculty with recommendations 


for action. 

School C—We regard each teacher as a team member who is invited to partici- 
pate in formulating decisions affecting school policy. 

School D—Our teachers elect a faculty council, in which the principal, as an ex- 
officio member, has one vote. 

School E—Our teacher-interest group, elected by the faculty, receives and evalu- 
ates suggestions from any individual or group. 

School F—We have a curriculum council to unify thinking of the faculty toward 
a common philosophy and curricular changes. 

School G—Our principal has appointed an advisory council from the faculty. 


School H—The principal is the status-leader in a non-directive leadership role; 
he shares in, but does not dominate, the making of decisions affecting 


school policy. 
School I—The faculty is the final clearing house for all major policy changes 
(acting within the general policy of the board of education). 


School J—Provision for a two-way flow of information and discussion between 
all elements of staff, student body, and patrons is a major responsibil- 


ity of our principal. 

School K—A teacher-pupil advisory council identifies and studies school problems. 

II. Nine schools reported provision for recognizing and praising any staff 
contribution to the betterment of school and community. At faculty meetings, 
assemblies, or at some other time, the individual contribution of a particular 
member of the staff was commended. This procedure tended to occur at 
regular, rather than random, intervals. 

III. Nine schools mentioned the importance of the selection of able 
personnel and the use of faculty participation in that selection, as another 
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technique. When new staff members are chosen for their ability to co-operate 
with the group (among other educational qualifications) and when the 
present staff assists the principal and superintendent in selecting personne’. 
belief in democratic administration is greatly strengthened. 

IV. Nine schools reported that a policy encouraging freedom to teaci: 
and experiment in the classroom (within the general objectives for instruc 
tion) helped materially in developing good staff relationships. Policy which 
tended to restrict such freedom to teach and experiment or to make it uni- 
form was thought to be a prime reason for loss of morale. 

V. Seven schools stated the necessity for the principal and his assistan: 
to be on the job regularly, to be approachable, and available when needed. 
By arranging to devote considerable time to the two-way flow of communi- 
cation between himself and his faculty, to keep the door to his office open, 
the principal fostered good staff relationships. The availability of the prin- 
cipal contributed to the teachers’ belief in democratic administration. 

VI. Seven schools reported the desirability for faculty participation in 
the formulation of adequate and acceptable salary schedules as an item 
leading to good relationships. 

VII. The contribution of regular and organized social and socializing 
activities was mentioned by seven schools. Someties these were scheduled 
as part of faculty meetings, though usually they embraced a social or- 
ganization in which all members of the faculty participated or were invited 
to participate. Recreational programs, picnics, city-wide faculty clubs, book 
clubs, recognition of personal anniversaries, provision for keeping the staff 
up-to-date regarding items of personal interest were mentioned. 

VIII. Careful attention to the professional and social integration of 
new staff members was reported by six schools as an important technique. 
Well-developed procedures along this line paid high dividends in satisfac- 
tory relationships. Members of the faculty, not the principal or head of de- 
partment alone, should participate in such orientation. Such activity in- 
cluded arrangements for housing, and supplying information for family 
needs, as well as assistance in professional adjustment. 

IX. Six schools referred particularly to the pre-school clinic and work- 
shop as a major reason for good staff relationships. By tneeting together 
for a few sessions before the opening day of school, members of the faculty 
and administration could concentrate on professional problems and _plan- 
ning. With or without consultants, there was time to meet the immediate 
professional needs of the school term. Pupils, faculty, and administration 
benefited from such a procedure. 

X. Three schools stated that pleasant physical conditions of work were 
quite necessary for good staff relationships. Where the staff shared in the 
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planning for adequate classroom facilities and equipment, cleanliness of 
the building, suitable and attractive color schemes, and provision for satis- 
iactory ventilation and heating, good staff relationships flourished. 

XI. Three schools reported that faculty meesings on school iime were 
part of school policy. The customary practice was to dismiss pupils early to 
permit the meeting on school time. Mention was made of the desirability 
of scheduling all professional conferences on school time to establish a pro- 
fessional environment. Meetings after a full day of activity often fail to 
elicit wide professional participation because of weariness. Teachers would 
rather keep quiet than prolong a meeting. 
** *# # * @ 


These 11 of the 180 techniques reported by the forty-three, co-operating 
schools are the ones mentioned most frequently, not necessarily the most im- 
portant. The limitations of time prevent a more detailed comment. In the 
forthcoming publication of the Office of Education, full treatment will be 


given these techniques. 
A review of the eleven techniques named in this discussion might well 


take the form of questions: Jn Developing the Principles of Democratic Ad- 
ministration, Does Our School Provide for 
1. the participation of all staff members in discussing and deciding 
policy? 
. adequate recognition of the contributions of staff members? 
. participation of staff members in the selection of new personnel? 
. clear understanding that the faculty has freedom to teach and experi- 
ment for desirable educational objectives? 
. available and approachable administrative personnel? 
. participation of the staff in the formulation of salary policy? 
. a program of social activity for the staff? 
. participation of the staff in orienting new personnel? 
. a pre-school clinic or workshop for discussing and studying profession- 
al problems and plans? 
10. staff participation in improving adequate, pleasant physical conditions 
of work? 
11. holding professional meetings and conferences during the school day? 
Wendell Johnson tells the story of the man who played the bass viol on 
the same note all the time. Finally his wife complained of the monotone, and 
said, “Why don’t you play the bass viol the way other people do? Use all the 
four strings and keep moving your fingers up and down.” “The trouble with 
those people,” said her husband, “is that they’re looking for the place. I’ve 


found it.” 
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RE-EXAMINE ELEMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Those who are serving the cause of democratic administration are con- 
stantly examining and re-examining elements of personality and technique 
in an effort to find “the place.” 

The development of democratic administration takes a lot of everybody's 
time and effort. It is likely to be well worth while if practice follows principle 
and both follow purpose. Some years ago, when I was offered the principalship 
of the only high school in a large town, I went to see a local businessman to 
ask him whether the people liked the man who had just left the job. “Indeed 
not!” he forthrightly replied, “Whoever heard of anyone liking a high-schoo! 
principal or any other autocratic buzzard.” Of course, that answered it; there 
was no reason for further talk with him, because he obviously had met an 
authoritarian administrator in his own experience. However, if only that 
businessman could understand how students, faculty, and patrons feel about 
a leader who shares his authority and responsibility with his co-workers and 
pupils! Esteemed and admired, such a leader is one of the greatest influences 
for good in the pupils’ world, arid the faculty know they can count on him. 
He is the type of school administrator essential to the development of demo- 
cratic administration in every community. 





H. E. Benz, Professor of Secondary Education, College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; and S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, served as discussants. 


Group VI—Parlor K 
CHAIRMAN: james E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois 


What Kinds of Programs of Education Do State Principals’ 


Associations Have? 
WILLARD H. VAN DYKE 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION'S PROGRAM 
HE program of education that the California Secondary-School Admin- 
istrators Association has can best be understood if we fisst gain a general 
understanding of the make-up of its organization. It has as its purpose, as do 
most state associations, the promotion of educational interest and professional 
improvement of the secondary schools of the state. There are three classes of 
membership;—active, associate, and honorary. All administrators of public 
secondary schools are eligible for active membership. This includes princi- 


Willard H. Van Dyke is District Superintendent and Principal of the Tamalpais 
Union High School, Mill Valley, California. 
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pals, vice-principals, and other administrative officers of high schools, junior 
colleges, and junior high schools. Associate members may be members of the 
State Board of Education, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, col- 
lege professors, and other professional persons interested in secondary educa- 
tion. Honorary membership is granted to lay persons for their outstanding 
contribution to education. This membership is conferred only by an unani- 
mous vote at a regular meeting. 

There are two other types of membership now widely used by our asso- 
ciation which are proving of considerable benefit to all concerned. Institutional 
memberships may be had by an institution by the payment of Ten Dollars 
or more annually. As of January 1, a total of 172 institutions had become 
members for this year and, before our annual convention in April, this num- 
ber should increase by at least 50 more. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERSHIP FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The other type of membership is probably of greater importance from 
a public relations point of view. That membership is called the contributing 
membership. This also calls for payment of Ten Dollars or more. We have 
been able to get our Parent-Teachers Associations interested to a much great- 
er extent in our association work, both on the local and state level through 
taking out these memberships. We feel that our organization is much strong- 
er because of the interest and backing of the Parent-Teachers Associations. In 
fact, we have been amazed at the results. Members of the Parent-Teachers 
Associations have been urged to attend our meetings. Parents have gained a 
new insight into the problems of administration and have become militant 
workers in helping us to “put-over” our programs of education in various 
communities. 

Our associatioh has the usual elected officers. The President and Vice- 
President usually serve for two years each and the Vice-President usually 
moves up to the Presidency. The two years as Vice-President gives him train- 
ing and acquaints him with the duties of the President. The Secretary is se- 
lected by the representative council. 

The State is divided into five regions, and a regional director who serves 
a three-year term, is elected from each region. These, with the elective officers, 
make up the executive board. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS A STRONG POINT 

In addition to the regional divisions, the state is divided into district 
councils of Secondary-School Administrators. There is a total of 23 councils 
at the present time. Each council holds at least four meetings a year and it is 
recommended that meetings be held monthly. The Presidents of these coun- 
cils make up the Representative Council of the state organization. The function 
of the State Representative Council is to co-ordinate and pool the experiences 
and evaluations of the district councils, stimulate the study of problems of 
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secondary education and work to the end that secondary education shall be 
better unified and co-ordinated throughout the state. 

One annual meeting of the association is held each year. It is a 3-day 
conference held during Easter vacation. The Representative Council meets 
3 times a year. 

We feel that the most important phase of our work is done in the coun- 
cils, and every effort is made to see that they function so as to accomplish the 
most for each member. The state association is strong just to the extent that 
the sections are strong. These sections are the heart of our program. 


Our State Secretary, Dr. Harold B. Brooks, recently summarized some 
of the topics discussed and worked in the various sections. The following is 
taken from his report:—Paramount issues, both local and state are discussed. 
There are many problems which are commonly considered such as: 


Legislation with emphasis upon adequate financial support for education; 
Salaries for certificated and non-certificated employees; Athletic prob- 
lems, (admission prices, finances, insurance and trophies); 


G.E.D. tests and graduation requirements; 

Convention ethics and dates. 

A few of the many unusual topics presented are: . 

“Areas in which the Association and P.T.A. can work together.” 
“Goals of Public Education.” 

“Implications and Complications of Compulsory Education.” 
“Teaching the Slow Learning Child.” 

“Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons Over Fifteen.” 

“How to Maintain Teacher Morale.” 

“Ways of Providing In-Service Training for Teachers.” 
“Education and Public Relations.” 

“Teaching the Significance of the United Nations and Unesco.” 

The types of meetings are as varied and interesting as the topics. Some 
district councils meet regularly in the same place, while one holds its meet- 
ings in a different county each month. Two district councils have met togeth- 
er three times during the year for an overnight meeting. Three sections have 
held joint workshops for teachers of English and administrators. Others are 
planned for this Spring. s 

A metropolitan council has had a number of effective committees at 
work on pertinent problems. 

A number of district councils emphasize participation in meetings by 
deans, counsellors and Vice-Principals, while several sections have “Ladies’ 
Nights” and “Family Nights.” 

These reports of activities are further evidence that the strength of our 
association lies in the district councils. This is true not only because they are 
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s lving educational problems effectively, but also because they are creating 
sid promoting good fellowship among our members. 

In addition to the section meetings, usually two regional meetings are 
icld each year,—one in the Fall and one in the Spring. They generally con- 
. st of just a one-day meeting. However, some of the most successful have 

msisted of week-end meetings. For example;—one section starts its meeting 
noon on Saturday running through the afternoon and evening. The meet- 
jig is continued Sunday morning from nine until noon. This type of meet- 
ig generally secures the best results because the problems at hand can be 
iore thoroughly explored than in just a one-day morning and afternoon 
scssion. 

The regional director has the responsibility of encouraging the sections 
of his region to keep active and carry on worth-while meetings and activities. 
‘he above-mentioned regional meetings assist in accomplishing this. 

Recently two directors at large have been elected. One of these has the 
responsibilty of editing and publishing the association bulletin which has 
three or four publications a year. The bulletin is an important item of the 
association work and we are proud of the contribution it has made. 

The other director has the responsibility of looking out for the interests 
of the small high schools, with particular attention to legislation affecting 
them. 

In addition to the bulletin, an association news letter is published several 
times a year. This is just a four-page leaflet containing pertinent items about 
the association activities. Particular reference is made to committee activities. 
It is an excellent means of informing the members about the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES ON SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

Special committees are appointed from time to time to make extensive 
studies of various secondary-school problems. Some of these studiss are car- 
ried on by the committee itself while others carry on their work in co-opera- 
tion with other agencies. 

Recently an excellent study on the problem of teaching reading in the 
secondary schools was completed with the assistance of the State Department 
of Education. This work is proving to be invaluable throughout the state. 

A study of junior high-school problems is now almost complete. From 
advance reports it will, I am certain, be much sought after by junior high- 
school men. 

Right now, a very important study is being made about the problem of 
pay for special assignments to teachers. At present the study is being limited 
to what the actual practice is in regard to payments to teachers. 

A committee has been working for a number of years on the problem 
of pupil transportation. Up until two years ago each district had to pay its 
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entire transportation costs. In many cases this amounted to a very large ver- 
centage of the entire school budget. As a direct result of the work of this 
committee, the State Legislature made provision for the state to pay about 
a third of this cost and there is a bill before the legislature now, which in all 
probability will pass, providing for the payment of about four-fifths of all 
transportation costs. 

A teacher recruitment committee has been active for several years. As a 
consequence of its work, a large proportion of the high schools have “Future 
Teacher” organizations. 

Our association, in co-operation with other educational agencies, has had 
a very important part in proposing legisiation for reorganizing the principle 
and method of state apportionment of funds for the support of public educa- 
tion. The Co-operative Finance Committee working with Dr. John K. Nor- 
ton of Teachers’ College, Columbia and Dr. Eugene S. Lawler of Northwest- 
ern has made some very forward-looking proposals to the Legislature. They 
stand an excellent chance of being made into law substantially as proposed. 

We are co-operating with the California Teachers Association and the 
School Superintendents Association in a number of other studies and activ- 
ities. 

Over twenty-five years ago an Affiliations Committee was formed for the 
purpose of bringing together representatives of the University of California 
and our association to study mutual problems with the intention of finding 
solutions which would be to the best interests of all concerned. The commit- 
tee has had a very significant history for it has carried on studies and discus- 
sions that have resulted in advancing the cause of secondary education in 
California. The committee has largely concerned itself with entrance require- 
ments to the University. Of course, there have been many ramifications of this 
problem. As a result of its work, most cordial relations between the Univer- 
sity and the high schools of the state exist. There seems to have been progress 
in the development of the idea that education is a co-operative enterprise in 
which preceptors at all levels not only have rights but also have interrelated re- 
sponsibilities; that schools at different levels and/or of different types are not 
mere principalities unto themselves, but are in some measure part of one sys- 
tem. Much of this was brought about by the existence and performance of the 
Affiliations Committee. » 

SPONSOR STATE ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 

Another activity of the association is the sponsorship of the California 
Association of Student Councils. We now have an extremely active state asso- 
ciation of student councils. The purposes of the Association, as stated in its 
constitution, are to stimulate students in their civic responsibilities, to encou:- 
age active leadership and statesmanship and to co-operate with high-school ac 
ministrators and teachers in their efforts to provide motivation for student: 
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:) the fields of citizenship training. The real work of the student councils is 
one in the sections. Each of the twenty-three sections has its own organiza- 
on. In every case they have proven to be of inestimable value. 
Our state association has developed an excellent accumulative record 
1m. We have developed three very workable forms. They are purchased 
_irectly from the association and any profits from their sale go into our cof- 
rs to help pay the cost of our many activities. There are thousands of them 
»ow in use and each year many new schools are adopting them. This form 
as been a real contribution to efficient record-keeping in California schools. 
In conclusion, I want to state that we have an active organization which 
, providing outstanding leadership in the many phases of education in Cali- 


fornia. 


The Alabama Association’s Program 
R. C. McCULLEY 

UR association works very closely with the National Association of 

Secondary-Schoo! Principals. The National Association has be:n very 
valuable to us over the years by keeping us informed about professional prob- 
lems and by helping formulate programs for our discussion groups. As a re- 
sult, our discussion groups have continued to grow both in numbers and in- 
terest. The valuable assistance of the National Association has created a very 
fine spirit among our state principals toward it. As a result of this attitude 
toward the National Association, 99 plus per cent of our State Association 
members belong to the National Association. 

The principals’ discussion groups are the very heart of our association. 
They are organized and carried out on a very democratic basis with every 
member encouraged to take part in the program. It is here we try to create 
a real interest among our principals, by discussing problems that are of the 
most interest to the members. Some of the problems we have discussed here 
are: problems of school administration, teacher problems, curriculum, salary 
schedule, sch:dule making, guidance, professional attitudes and ethics. Due 
to the able leadership in our discussion groups at the beginning, the spirit 
was so fine that a number of them continued to function during the war, 
although we were all short of gas and tires. Principals saved their gas and 
pooled cars to go to these meetings. Problems arising within the discussion, 
in many instances, were passed on to the State Association for further discus- 
sion at our state meetings. 

Our State Association stands ready to co-operate with school groups at 
all times for the betterment of education. We are not fighting against any 
group, but for the secondary group and an over-all educational program. 


R. C. McCulley is Principal of the Walker County High School, Jasper, Alabama. 
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We have in our state a Commission of College and High-School Re',- 
tions. This commitee is composed of eleven members, five members from tic 
colleges, five high-school principals and Dr. W. L. Spencer, Director of Se.- 
ondary Education. This commission is of great help to the colleges as well «is 
the high-schools. It works on problems of interest to both groups, and con: - 
quently, a better understanding now exists between the colleges and hi; 
schools. Let us look at some of the results of this committee’s work. Fir. , 
college entrance requirements have been liberalized; second, nearly all of 0: 
schools are giving the scholastic aptitude test which helps locate the bright. : 
pupils and serves as a basis for proper guidance. The brighter students receis« 
encouragement to go to college. Next, a special committee of the Commissio:: 
on College and High-School Relations worked out a suggested marking sy 
tem for the state. 

A very co-operative spirit also exists between our group and the admin 
istrators. A good example of this spirit was recently shown by the superin- 
tendents asking for a committee from our group to meet with a committee 
from their group to work out a joint code of ethics on relations of principals, 
superintendents, and teachers. The administrators have invited our group to 
meet jointly with them at the Alabama Education Association. On this pro 
gram will be the president of the Alabama Education Association, the presi- 
dent of the Elementary Principal’s group and the State Superintendent of 
Education. 

Our Association is working hard to foster a better understanding and 
promote a more friendly and wholesome feeling between our group and the 
elementary-school principals. We feel that we are making progress since, 
at the spring session, there is to be a joint meeting of secondary and elemen- 
tary principals. 

Our association is fostering better principal-student relationships by en- 
couraging student councils among our member schools. We are financing the 
organization of the Alabama Association of Student Councils to join the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils. 

No consideration of our development would be complete without a dis- 
cussion of our committees. 

LEGILATIVE COMMITTEE 

Our legislative committee is one of the newest committees and is func- 
tioning well. It is always on the alert and is ready to advocate any legislation 
for improvement of our general educational program as well as advancemen 
in the secondary field. We work hand in hand with the legislative committee 
of the Alabama Education Association. Our present Alabama Educatio: 
Association legislative committee included five high-school principals. Thi- 
affords our principals’ association a wonderful opportunity to fit into th: 
state program and also express the views of our association. 
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An older committee that has proven beneficial is the ethics committee. 

\ny unethical practice upon the part of a principal that is brought before 
them will receive attentior. It has successfully solved serious problems in 
he past. 
The planning and the executive committees are two of the most impor- 
ant within the association. We call them the most important because they 
ire the policy-forming groups of the whole association. The planning com- 
nittee is appointed by the president for an indefinite period, and its duty is to 
hape the policies of the association on a long time basis. This will help guide 
the efforts of the association along the line of many worth-while projects 
that could not be accomplished within one year. The planning committee 
does not have any authority, its work is merely suggestive. 

The executive committee is the year-by-year policy-forming group. The 
inembers of this committce are elected from the different districts within the 
state. It takes the suggestions offered by the planning committee and shapes 
the policies of the association for the year. The executive committee for this 
year has drawn a very definite plan toward which to work. The first thing 
they took up this year had to do with the principals’ welfare. The question 
of salary within our state needs some attention; it ranges from $2400 per 
year to $6000. The committee suggested some thought to be given this dif- 
ference. The association as a whole in the summer meeting voted that every 
superintendent in the state be sent a copy of the salary schedule of principals 
recommended by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
This had been done and we have received many sympathetic letters. The 
superintendents endorsed it and said the only thing needed to carry it out was 
money; I am sure no other state has a similar problem. Our executive com- 
mittee realizes we have lost many strong men because of small salaries. 

The committee also suggests we work on securing stenographic and of- 
fice help for every principal. We also realize he could do a better job within 
his school if he has the proper teaching aids, such as maps, test, and films, 
etc. Travel expense is another important item the executive committee thinks 
needs some attention. It also suggests we ask for supervision of secondary 
schools on state level. We have supervision over a twelve-year program but the 
committee is asking for a division of secondary education. 


COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 

The committee also suggests we promote the development of higher 
ethical and professional attitudes in all educational organizations. First of all, 
they are suggesting every principal join the state and national association and 
that every principal attend and participate in the two annual meetings of the 
association as well as his own district discussion groups. They advocate our 
association’s co-operating with every other educational agency within the 


state. 
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Both the planning and executive committees suggest our association pre- 
pare a bulletin and publish it as often as possible. The Executive Committe: 
suggested the president appoint a committee to work on the bulletin an: 
begin publication this year. This is now under way, but moving very slowly 
our principals are slow to send in material. 

We have a committee on evaluative criteria which is doing good work 
This committee is trying to get the principals interested and informed o1 
evaluative criteria so they will use it in their schools. 

We have many other committees which cannot be discussed in detail but 
they are all at work and making a contribution to our association. Some o: 
them are: school contest, membership, and system of selection of superin- 
tendents. 

Many factors have played a great part in the success of our association in 
the past. I think one of the main reasons for its success has been its ability to 
select outstanding men for its leaders. It has made only one fatal mistake 
end thet was in picking its present head. Our former presidents not only 
displayed leadership ability while heading our organization but have gone 
on to make greater contributions to education. 

We, are members of the Alabama Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, do not feel that we have accomplished our goals and are ready to begin 
work. We are already considered one of the most professional groups within 
our state. We avoid politics, as such, and are ready to enter only when some 
phase or policy of education is at stake. We watch very jealousiy over all de- 
velopments which concern the welfare of education. 

May I become a bit personal? We feel that, in fact we know, we have as 
heads of our secondary schools in Alabama as fine a group of men as can be 
found in the United States. They are professional, love their work and are 
trying harder every day to do a better job. It is certainly a great joy to work 


with this group. 


The Ohio Association’s Program 
B. M. HANNA 

HE Ohio High School Principals’ Association holds its meetings twice 

each year in Columbus. At these meetings prepared programs consisting 
of addresses by well known educators and committee reports are presented to 
the members of the Association. The real educational work of the association 
is done, however, by the executive committee and by committees appointec! 
for special study working throughout the year. 


B. M. Hanna is Principal of the Norwood High School, Norwood, Ohio. 
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A number of important projects have been undertaken during the past 
few years, but only a few of the most important can be mentioned here. Special 
mention will be made of the following activities: 

1. The Discussion Groups of Ohio. 

2. The Control of Interscholastic Activities 

3. The Evaluative Criteria for Secondary Schools. 

4. The State Committee of the North Central Association. 

5. The Ohio College Association 
6. The Student Council. 
THE DISCUSSION GROUPS OF OHIO 

One of the most important activities of the Ohio High-School Principals’ 
Association during recent years has been the promotion of Discussion Groups 
of men and women interested in education. Under the direction of a State Co- 
ordinator, Dr. Leland M. Drake of Columbus, Ohio, the state has been di- 
vided into seven districts, each under the supervision of a director. The di- 
rector contacts local districts, visits the groups in operation and plans for the 
extension of the program. At the present time there are twenty active dis- 
cussion groups in operation with a membership of approximately 1000 school 
administrators, teachers, and college and university representatives. These 
groups meet at regular intervals, for the most part once each month. Some 
meetings are held during the day with a program of school visitation followed 
by discussion and dinner. Other groups meet in the evening at a time and lo- 
cation which is convenient for all members of the group. ; 

The State Co-ordinator suggests certain topics for discussion during each 
year, but for the most part the programs for the different groups are planned 
by a program committee or by the elected officers. During the present year the 
following topics were suggested for discussion because of their importance 


to all school administrators in. the state: 

1. The direction and control of interscholastic activities. 

2. Problems of the Ohio High-School Athletic Association. 

3. The program of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools—especially the new report form. 

4. Court-school relationhips. 

5. The Ohio Plan for the use of the Evaluative Criteria. 

The meetings of these Discussion Groups are valuable for the social 
contacts as well as for the educational problems considered. My own experience 
in the Southwestern Ohio District leads me to believe that they render a very 
valuable service. During the present year we have discussed such topics as: 
School Publications, the North Central Association and the activity of the 
State Committee, the interscholastic program of the school, and the Student 
Council. Individual members feel free to suggest other topics for discussion, 
and the meetings are thrown open to all on an equal basis. There are no long 


speeches but each member feels free to contribute from his own experience. 
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THE CONTROL OF INTERSCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES 

Prior to the action taken by the North Central Association to control intet- 
scholastic activities, a committee of the Ohio High-School Principals’ Asso 
ciation had undertaken a state-wide study of this problem. The report mac 
by this committee was emphasized by the action of the North Central Asso 
ciation in the passage of Criterion 10b, now Criterion 4f. A committee was 
appointed from the Principals’ Association to administer this Criterion in 
the secondary schools of the state which were North Central members. Last 
year a Constitution for the Activities Association was approved by the Prin- 
cipals’ Association with a board of control appointed representing the six 
state educational districts. It is the function of this Board to control and direct 
the interscholastic activities of member schools and to work in harmony with 
the present Athletic Board of Control. In time it is expected that these two 
bodies will become one in the contro! and direction of all interscholastic ac- 


tivities throughout the state. 


THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Before World War II a seminar was held at the Ohio State University 
on the use of the Evaluative Criteria for secondary schools. A number of schools 
were evaluated by this seminar group with other principals and teachers in- 


vited to serve on committees. An Implementation Committee was appointed 
from the High-School Principals’ Association whose duty it was to promote 
the use of the Evaluative Criteria, to extend the use of this material and to 
give experience and training to an increasing number of school executives. 
Under the leadership of Dr. D. H. Eikenberry of the College of Education of 
the Ohio State University, a manual known as the Ohio Plan for the Use of the 
Evaluative Criteria was prepared as a guide for schools who wished to un- 
dertake an evaluation. This guidebook presented in detail the work of com- 
mittees, methods of reporting and preparing all summaries. This guide gained 
wide usage not only in the State of Ohio but in many other states. The Im- 
plementation Committee is now undertaking to revive the interest in these 
evaluations, especially in new schools applying for membership in the North 
Central Association. 
THE STATE COMMITTEE OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 

The Principals’ Association of Ohio has co-operated very closely with 
the State Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
day Schools not only by recommending members for that committee but in 
suggesting the membership of an Advisory Committee. This Advisory Com- 
mittee meets at least twice each year in the consideration of the work of the 
state committee. In this way the membership of the Association is informed on 
matters pertaining to the North Central Association, and furthers, in every 
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possible way, the interest in and promotion of the North Central Association 
among the secondary schools of the state. 
THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

The Ohio High-School Principals’ Association has membership in the 
Ohio College Association for the purpose of educating its members con- 
cerning the activities of the colleges and providing information for the col- 
leges concerning the interests and needs of the high-school graduates. As a 
result of the work of this organization, a publication was issued to all second- 
ary schools known as “To College in Ohio.” This publication relieved the 
severity of the ordinary college catalog and presented the opportunities in all 
Ohio colleges in a clear, attractive and understandable manner. 

THE STUDENT COUNCIL IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

In a recent meeting of the Ohio High-School Principals’ Association a 
representative of the National Association of Student Councils presented the 
work of that organization. A committee was then appointed to determine the 
desirability and the advantages of forming a state association of student 
councils, This matter has been presented to school administrators in the dis- 
cussion groups and has created a great amount of interest since the next meet- 
ing of the National Association of Student Councils will meet in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in June, 1949. 





Group VII—Parlor B 


Cuarrman: D. L. Pyle, Director of Secondary Schools, Highland Park City 
Schools, Highland Park, Michigan 


How Can Youth Be Educated for Home and Family Living? 
MRS. GLADYS G. SAUR 


HE invitation to talk to the members of this association as a repre- 

sentative of the group interested in promoting education for Home 
and Family Living is a fine compliment and one that I feel I really do not 
deserve. Others could better serve as spokesmen in this vital area. When I 
was told that I had been selected because our school is said to enjoy a good 
reputation, I wanted to make sure that you all understand that, while I 
am deeply proud of this reputation, only a small part of it is my doing. If 
any credit is due us, the major part of it belongs to the men and women 
who are working together on our faculty for the well-being of the young- 
sters in our community. 

If, in the discussion of this subject, I make occasional reference to my 
own school, to its problems and perhaps its modest accomplishments, I hope 


Mrs. Gladys G. Saur is Principal of the Godwin Heights High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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you will excuse me. I shall more than likely do so, since it is the prograr 
with which I am most familiar, and I feel fairly certain that we have many 
things in common with other school programs. Most of the right things 
we do have also been done by other schools, and the wrong things that we 
do are not restricted to us alone. 

Every now and then something comes up which causes one to star: 
taking a mental inventory, so to speak, of the successes and the failures « 
the past. I did some of that inventory-taking while I was getting togethe- 
the material for this discussion with you this afternoon. The decisions ani! 
courses of action which came to mind were not altogether the kind that | 
can look upon today with any deep sense of pride. On the other hand 
through a maze of errors, there appears an unmistakable pattern of improve 
ment in our program for dealing with the multiplicity of problems in 
volved in the study of the home and family—gradual and slow, to be sure, 
but each one paved the way for the next. 

For some time now there has been a great deal of emphasis on educa- 
tion for home and family living at the senior high-school level. Some of my 
students have commented that such information has come too late, because 
attitudes and ideals were established much earlier. One of my students, a 


boy, remarked, “I’ve learned about this from the other fellows and my at- 
titudes now are all wrong. It’s going to be hard for me to adjust them at 
this time.” 


STRESS THE CONSTRUCTIVE FEATURES OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
It has been established beyond question that abnormality and immor- 
ality should not be stressed in education, but rather that there should be 
emphasis on the moral, healthful, constructive, and aesthetic factors of sex 
relations in human life. Whenever educators are faced with the problem of 
social hygiene training in the schools, whether they be public or private, 
considerable squirming and weak excuses are evident in the attempt to 
rationalize this serious failing. If it is stated that teachers are not available 
to teach such studies, especially in our secondary schools, what is to prevent 
the system from obtaining the valued services of qualified personnel? 


We read constantly about sensational divorces and floundering mariages. 
We never see a newspaper column devoted to reporting that such and such 
a marriage is successful and—of all things—has been for years. Instead, the 
daily papers carry the columns, “Divorces asked and Divorces Granted.” 
Any old fool can get married but it takes a wise man and woman to remain 
that way. That, my friends, is precisely one of the educational targets of 
social hygiene. . 

In years gone by, the most urgent aspects of social hygiene have been 
to combat venereal diseases. Many physicians have refused to treat persons 
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o infected, quacks have flourished, and the. public has been apathetic or 
ven antagonistic, “Let the infected remain so as punishment for their 
in.” This naive outlook is vanishing because of the realization that innocent 
unes, too may be or are involved. This realization is one of the outcomes of 
ex education. Once the public health factors are separated from moral issues 
irough education, clinics are established and some headway is made toward 
he elimination of the quacks, fake medicine, and weak legislation which 
ermit their sale and existence. 

Ali of us agree that the home is the proper place for sex instruction 
ind that the parents, if suitably equipped mentally, are the ideal persons to 
give it. We further agree that sex education is a normal part of character 
training, which is a progressive process beginning with early childhood 
through maturity and beyond. 


NEED FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Never in history have yreater challenges been made to us to hold to 
the American way of life and to maintain and protect the family in its 
rights as the cornerstone of our society. As the aftermath of two world 
wars and approximately ten economically depressed years, personal confusion 
has increased, and changed living patterns have become noticeable. 

In the realm of personal living there is sufficient evidence in Michigan 
indicating the existence of certain social problems to document the above 
statement and make strong positive action imperative. 

Cases of primary and secondary syphilis in Michigan’s ten- to nineteen- 
year-olds increased 253 per cent from 1942 through 1946. The number of 
cases of gonorrhea in the same age group in 1946 is estimated at 7413. In 
1946 there were 3908 illegitimate children reported born in Michigan. Most 
of these were born to mothers twelve to nineteen years old. The number 
of divorces increased 142 per cent from 1940 to 1946. 

In the study of successful marriages, 409 couples were asked to state 
what had been the most difficult problems in achieving happiness in mar- 
riage. They were: 

1. Spending the family income. 

2. Sex adjustment. 

3. In-law trouble. 

4. A series of personality traits. 

These facts are surely conclusive proof of the urgent need for more 
attention to our home, school, and community handling of these problems. 
The Michigan State Committee on Health Education has formulated a 
definite policy in this area which has been approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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‘Some twenty years ago, a group of senior high-school boys and girl: 
asked if it were possible to have some extra classes outside of school wher: 
there could be discussions of some of their personal problems such as blind 
dates, going steady, where to go on dates, Dutch treats, party planning, 
proper etiquette and a host of other related problems. It was decided that 
if this sort of thing was worth doing at all, it was worth doing on schoo! 
time and that there should be credit allowed for it. The class was organized. 
No particular plan was followed, but the contents of the course were dc 
termined by the interests and needs of that group. Our first project was th: 
making of an illustrated notebook representing our studies in several area 
of interest. Finally, the course was named “Art of Living.” The content i, 
continually changing and, in general, revolves around five main theses, o: 
phases of the American way of life which we hold to be the finest in th: 
world. Etiquette and personality development, boy and girl relationships, 
courtship and marriage, the family as a social unit and the role of the fam 
ily in the community. 

The interest in the first Art of Living class was high and the results so 
gratifying that other classes in health, hygiene and physical education for 
both boys and girls were organized. Later, classes concerned with the several 
aspects of homemaking were added to the program. Our area education for 
home.and family living was taking shape. 

. PROGRAM DEVELOPED IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 

I'd like to describe to you a program that eleven Michigan school com- 
munities have developed during the past three years. It consists of a co- 
operative plan for developing a co-ordinated program in home and family 
living involving personnel of the total educational program and community 
resources. These communities represent various sections of the state, includ- 
ing rural, urban and city situations: Belding, Concord, Elkton, Highland 
Park, Lakeview, Battle Creek, Lansing, Mesick, Rockford, Stephenson, 
Traverse City and Wayne. The study has been sponsored by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction with the following divisions participating: 
Homemaking, Guidance, Elementary and Secondary, Adult and Agricultural 
education, with leadership in the Vocational Homemaking Education Di- 
vision. The following philosophy, processes, and principles have guided 


the program: 

1. Development of a type of home and family life education that fosters condi- 
tions of growth and well-being to each member of the family of the community 
through useful and satisfying educational experiences including: personal. 
marital relationships and social behavior, maintenance, beauty and economy of 
the home and its furnishings care, health, happiness, education and growth of 
all family members, inter-relationships of the home, school, and community. 

. Education to attack the job on all fronts: pre-school, elementary, secondary 
and adult areas concurrently. 
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3. Dynamic programs that meet needs, interests, and abilities of boys, girls, men, 
women, or individuals and groups with emphasis on growth and development of 
individuals, not on subject content alone. 

. Use of co-operative, democratic procedures and techniques, including experi- 
mentation of various forms. 

. Use of informal studies and research to locate areas needing study, evaluation 
being a part of all developments. 

. Developing philosophy, purposes, and plan of action fitting to the local situa- 
tion. 

. Co-ordination of effort to bring home, school, and community closer in purposes 
and programs through working together, making wide and wise use of human 
and material resources. 

Some of the types of things that were done in these communities are as 
ollows: Wayne evolved a core program for the four upper grades with per- 
onal and family living being a major part of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Wayne also conducted a comprehensive study in city planning that reveals 
home, family, and sanitary conditions. This study is being used in planning 
‘or another year. 

Lakeview centered emphasis upon a co-operative plan between elementary 
grade students, their parents, and enrollees of the personal and family living 
and Homemaking II classes, including eleventh and twelfth grade boys and 
girls, through a food-habit study associated’ with the lunch program. Concord 
held an all day and evening conference on home and family living. Some 200 
attended, including senior boys and girls, fathers, mothers, and business people. 
Five consultants from the staff committee assisted. 

Lansing organized a network of committees including a directing com- 
mittee that aimed at cutting across different subjects and departments with 
special emphasis toward development in the elementary grades. They studied 
preparation for marriage courses and carried out a co-operative program with 
the YWCA around the topic, “Ladies Day Out.” The program included par- 
ents, children, and senior students. 

Mesick and Stephenson added personal home and family living courses 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades for both boys and girls. Informal studies 
were made to discover the needs and interests of students in order to determine 
content. Mesick also developed splendid co-operative work between the grade 
students and teachers, the eleventh and twelfth grade home and family life 
students, and parents and community folks through such programs as food 
for special occasions, surveys, counseling, clubs, etc. 


HIGHLAND PARK’S PROGRAM 
A description follows of one of the most progressive and forward look- 
ing programs in the United States, that of Highland Park, Michigan. They 
not only have a program, but they publicize it in bulletin form so that other 
schools may share in their development. 
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The publication, entitled Education for Family Living, is a picture and 
story interpretation of one area of work in the secondary school. The table 
of contents includes four units which are: Sound Health for the Family, Et’. 
cient Operation of the Home, Adequate Maturity of the Parents, and Unde:- 
standing Child Behavior. The courses that are taught under these four hea !- 
ings are: home-health, homemaking, preparation for marriage and fami'y 
life, and laboratory work in nursery school. The last two are required of «:'! 
students for graduation. The first course includes study of the means of saiv- 
guarding health, caring for the sick, knowing about babies and understandin, 
health services. At its completion home nursing certificates of the American 
Red Cross are granted to each member of the group. 

Under efficient opzration of the home come most of the topics that gen- 
eral homemaking courses include, in addition to the study of home mechanics. 

Adequate maturity of the parents or preparation for marriage and family 
life emphasize the stages of growth, infancy, childhood, adolescence, court: 
ship, marriage, parenthood, advancing age. Each is important in its own stage 
to produce dividends of maturity. Topics considered are: choices to make, 
pre-marriage fundamentals, roadblocks to happy marriages, and the positive 
approach, essentials of good family living. The techniques for learning include 
study from many books, working and planning in class, discussions, confiden- 
tial talks and the dramatization of problems. 

The last course, understanding child behavior, begins at the elementary 
level. Eighth graders study and observe kindergarten children and in so do- 
ing learn much about themselves. 

The Highland Park High School’s Laboratory Nursery provides the op- 
portunity for senior students to learn more about child behavior. Students ob- 
serve the value of health checks and between meal snacks. They learn to as- 
sume parent roles in dealing with children in trouble. In initiating desirable 
play activities, they learn to stimulate valuable self-expression and worth-while 
manipulation of objects. Students soon discover that immaturity in adults can 
readily be traced to childhood maladjustments such as temper tantrum, im- 
pulsiveness, resistant behavior and exhibitionism. It is evident that the stu- 
dent who graduates from Highland Park High School has learned from par- 
ticipation which prepares him for adequate family living. 

FORECAST FOR MICHIGAN 

I have been informed by reliable sources that Michigan is one of two or 
three states to take the lead in education for family living today. I want to tell 
you what might be forecast for the state in this area by describing in part « 
recent bulletin published by the Department of Public Instruction which is 
titled The Family Today.’ This bulletin was prepared by the members of the 


1 Copies of this publication may be secured by writing Dr. Elizabeth Stevenson, Department 


Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Ilome and Family Life Committee of the Michigan Council on Adult Edu- 
«ition in co-operation with members of the Community School Service Pro- 
.cam and the Department of Public Instruction. 


This bulletin points out that the foundations for living together are laid 
i: the family. Individuals and families need and want help in building suc- 
cssful family life. The three goals that we all want are better people, better 
homes, and better communities. We can achieve these goals by each individ- . 
val—whoever he is and wherever he is—making a direct and important con- 
t-ibution through his own personal development; by each individual learning 
more about human needs; by each individual co-operating with others who 
are also working for these goals and by initiating new projects where they 
are needed. Organized groups working together toward any or all of these 
coals can help: if they will consider ways of co-ordinating their efforts. 


Outlines and helpful readings are prepared for young married couples, 
new parents, growing families, teen agers or young adults, and adults in the 
middle years and beyond. Suggestions are given in regard to what one is do- 
ing and what one can do as a person, as a family and as a community. An ex- 
ample is given of Homeville’s home and family-life program and how it 
works. It stresses the need of community programs in action. 

Chances for success are more certain if sign posts along the way are fol- 
lowed such as “stir up action,” “choose the problems,” “plan action,” “what 
happened,” and “looking ahead.” 

Home and family living is an area that demands careful consideration. It 
is strange that young men and young women will devote months, even years, 
to preparation for a vocation, but fail to realize that marriage also is a pro- 
fession that requires serious preparation. Today, because unity of the home 
is threatened by so many conflicting forces, it is increasingly important that 
education for family life be made a part of youth’s training. Our whole aim 
has been to help young people establish happy, stable, satisfying homes. 


May I suggest that a passport to a happy marriage includes such items for 
study as love, compromise, sense of humor, financial adjustment, good times 
together, sexual adjustment, home ownership, children, religion, and emo- 
tional control.’ 

Skill in family living will bring greater returns in happiness than will 
any other skill that one may acquire. Understanding those conditions which 
are likely to result in successful marriage and home life will help develop 
this skill. 


2 Johnson, Roswell; Randolph, Helen; and Pixley, Erma. Looking Toward Marriage. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon. 1943. Foreword and pp. 83-85. 
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This area of development is definitely making inroads into our curric.- 
lum in various degrees. May we as educators encourage this vital phase «f 


education. 


May I close with a poem written by R. J. Gale, 
THE TEACHER MUSES 


Year after year they come to me, 

These children, with questioning looks, 

Year after year they leave me 

As they leave their out-grown books; 

And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worth-while things, 

Just some of the things they’ll need in life, 
Be they peasants, or poets, or kings. 


Of course, they’ve learned civics and history, 

And how to divide and add. 

But have they learned that these are not all 

That make life sad or glad? 

Have I taught them the value of smiling 

When things are at their worst? 

Have I taught them there’s nothing that helps like a song 
When the heart seems ready to burst? 


Have I taught them the joy of clean living? 
That honor is better than fame? 

That good friends are the greatest of treasures? 
Wealth, less than an untarnished name? 

Have I taught them respect to the aged? 
Protection to those who are weak? 

That silence always is golden 

When gossip bids them to speak? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a coward 

Who is beaten when they say, “I can?” 

That courtesy ranks with courage 

In the heart of the real gentleman? 

Have I taught them these things and the others 
That will help make them brave, kind and true? 
If I have, then I'll joy in the knowing 

That I’ve done what I wanted to do. 
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How Can Youth Be Educated for Home and Family Life? 
ROBERT S. HICKS 


HE story is told of an Ozark preacher of the reformer type who was 
gone much opposed to many of the innocent pastimes such as dancing 
and card playing. He had a son who enjoyed doing both and especially the 
playing of cards. He was always careful to see to it that the father never 
caught him with cards in his possession. One day the father came home 
suddenly and certainly unexpectedly, so the son ditched the cards hurriedly 
in the father’s Sunday “go-to-meeting” coat pockets. 


The very next Sunday was baptismal Sunday and in this particular 
section of the country baptisms were held in the pools and eddies of 
nearby streams. Baptistries were unknown. On this particular occasion, just 
before the preacher immersed the lady candidate in the water, he reached 
into his right coat pocket for his handkerchief to place over her mouth to 
keep her from strangling. Lo and behold, out came the Ace of Spades and 
it floated face up down the stream! Excitedly he reached into his other 
coat pocket and out came the Queen and it too went floating down 
the stream face upward. Excited beyond description he reached into both 
coat pockets and out came the entire spade suite and down the stream they 
went face upward. 

The wife was standing with the son on the bank of the stream, em- 
barrassed to tears. Whispering to the son she inquired, “Son, why don’t 
you give your dad a hand?” With a twinkle in his eyes the son replied, 
“Mom, dad doesn’t need a hand with a suite like that!” 


Seriously speaking, may I say that the American family needs a hand 
today and the agency which is best prepared to lend it is the school. Some- 
one has truly said that, “Whatever we want from our American Society to- 
morrow we must put in our schools today.” While I am not pessimistic 
about the status of family life in America, neither am I totally. unconcerned 
about it. Family life is not what it ought to be and the required improve- 
ments can be brought about if the school, the family and other community 
agencies will work together co-operatively to bring about the needed improve- 
ments, A good many homes today do not have many of the prized values of 
yesterday which many of us experienced so abundantly when the family mem- 
bers were together the greater part of the time, when the children were 
considered as an asset by the parents, and when the family was quite defi- 


nitely an economic unit. 


Robert S. Hicks is District Superintendent, El Monte Union High School, El 
Monte, California. 
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CAUSES OF WEAKENED FAMILY STRUCTURE 

Even though many things have happened in America during the past 
few decades which have weakened the structure of the family, it is still 
considered by most thoughtful people to be our basic social structure. There 
has been a steady movement of our people from the country to the city 
and this has caused the family to face a mixture of cultures. This, in turn, 
has brought about confusion and conflict for the family because it can no 
longer follow its traditional pattern of living. A good many of these fam- 
ilies have not had the training in tolerance nor the necessary appreciation 
of divergent family backgrounds to adjust readily and satisfactorily to the 
new situation. We are experiencing this situation every day in California 
as we face the greatest migration of people in the history of the world. In 
many of our communities family life is deteriorating and the social order 
of such communities as a consequence is becoming as a house built upon 
sand, 
In our rural communities the family members still perform the greater 
part of the services of the home. When the family becomes urbanized these 
services are performed outside of the home by people who are not a part of 
the family unit. The major emphasis of the urbanized family is to either 
earn or get in some way the money with which to pay for these services. In 
all too many instances the ambition, if you can call it an ambition, is to 
get the money or services without effort and the government appears to be 
the easiest source. At least it appears that money, money, money is the dom- 
inating note of the family instead of its former values—affection, under- 
standing, loyalty, sympathy, solidarity, companionship and good will. 

Two world wars, with a prolonged depression between them have add- 
ed to the difficulties of the family. Large numbers of mothers entered either 
part-time or full-time employment and most of the mothers prefer such 
employment to home duties and responsibilities. In such cases, intimate 
home associations are the exception and not the rule. If there are any associ- 
ations at all, they are purely casual with no definite planning for the fam- 
ily to do things together as a group. Said the mother of the famous Comp- 
tons in a recent interview obtained by a journalist: 

“The tragedy of American life is that the home is becoming incidental 
at a time when it is needed as never before. Parents forget that neither the 
school nor the world can reform the finished. product of a bad home. They 
forget that their children are their first responsibility.” 

This famous mother has emphasized a condition in American life 
which is not healthy for the family. If only parents could play with their 
boys and girls and at the same time combine that free companionship with 
authority, dignity, and respect! School administrators and teachers alike 
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ought to come to the relief and rescue and help to bring about the kind of inti- 
mate family association so badly needed today. We dare not let the home be- 
come incidental to life, for the good life for the individual and the Good Society 
can be built only upon the firm foundation of a decent, happy and secure 
family life. The family must continue to be of paramount importance, to be 
the rock upon which our civilization must build. 


SCHOOL SUPPLEMENTS HOME 

In insisting that the school must help the home does not mean that it 
should take over its functions. No, not at all. There is no substitute for the 
home, no agency that ever can exert the same influence upon the children or 
determine for them the values which they will hold for their lives. The school 
can only lend a hand, supplementing in every way possible the home in its 
efforts, but never encouraging it “to relinquish its responsibility for supplying 
the good life as the basic means of creating humanity.” Because of our present 
complex and intricate society with its emphasis upon materialism, human be- 
ings need now as never before the protection, the love, and the understanding 
which only the home can provide. Man’s control over the forces of the ma- 
terial world has grown to be greater than his mastery over himself. Man must 
enlarge his spirit so that he can appreciate the immaterial ones and thus be- 
come the master of himself. The home must assume much of this responsi- 
bility. The school and the church can help. 

Dr. Bobbitt has said appropriately, “The school can do much in a special- 
ized way to supplement the labors of the families, and it should do more than 
it is now doing.” This is not a job to be done by the homemaking teachers 
alone. Every teacher in every department must share in the work in a man- 
ner appropriate to his subject field. I do not mean to discount or belittle the 
homemaking department and the fine work these teachers have done in the 
past. It is a far cry from the “domestic science” approach of yesterday to 
the “home living” approach with its broad program of today. However, there 
are several reasons why the homemaking teachers can’t do the job alone. In 
the first place, it is not possible to compel all of the secondary-school students 
to enroll in enough of the homemaking or homeliving classes to cover the 
scope of training to do the job well. In the second place, we do not have ade- 
quate facilities in our homemaking departments to do the total program of 
family-life education. Finally, family-life education is broader in scope and 
meaning than homemaking education is conceived to be. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOMEMAKING AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

The Bureau of Homemaking Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education issued in 1946 a bulletin which notes the difference quite 
clearly between family-life education and homecoming education. I quote 
from this bulletin as follows: 
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“Family-life education—a term used to describe a broad over-all fam- 
ily-centered educational program working toward better human relationship: 
to which various subject areas in the schools have a contribution to make 
It is a co-ordinated program of many agencies besides the school.” 

“Homemaking education—a term used to describe that part which home 
economics play in training tor the maintenance and enrichment of the home 
and family life at the elementary and the secondary and adult levels.” 

Family-life education is not only broader in scope but much more inclusive 
than homemaking education. Family-life education includes homemaking edu- 
cation, as well as all of the other resources of the school, and calls upon them to 
help make the many needed adjustments in personal and family relations. While 
the homemaking department is one of the most important of these resources, 
many of the departments can and must make rich contributions. Because of 
the nature of the course offerings of some departments, they will be able to 
do more in family-life education than will other departments, but all can 
and should do something. 

I do not mean to imply that nothing is being done in our secondary 
schools in the way of family-life education. A great deal more is being done 
in many of our schools than at first appears to be true. Before preparing this 
paper I asked the heads of fifteen departments and school divisions to pre- 
sent to me a brief outline of the work now being done by their teachers 
which could be really considered family-life education. These reports were 
amazingly pleasing and covered nearly all phases of family life. 

The adult education division reported fifteen classes in the various home- 
making skills and leisure-time activities which are now in progress. A large 
number of lecture series have been conducted from time to time covering such 
areas as child psychology, family relations, family-life problems, sex and 
character education, interior decoration, house construction, parent and child 
study groups, parent-child play groups and other pertinent topics of interest 
to homemakers. Equally important contributions to family-life education 
were reported by other departments; namely, the Social Studies, English, 
Science, Industrial Arts, Art, Music, Physical Education, Child Welfare and 
Attendance, Guidance, Health, Homemaking, and the Commercial Depart- 
ments. 

I do not have the time nor is it necessary to relate what these various 
teachers are doing. It is sufficient to say that somewhere in our high-school 
curriculum are to be found most of the things which need to. be done in 
family-life education. However, some important questions, penetrating ques- 
tions, come to my mind. Are all of our students getting the complete pro- 
gram? Is it geared to their needs and ability? Are the students being made 
sufficiently awate of the aims and purposes of the program? Do we really 
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have family-life objectives? I am afraid that the answer to these questions 
will have to be in the negative. Much of the work is incidental in nature 
ind the students are not made sufficiently aware of the way in which these 
ncidental offerings can be used to enrich their lives in their homes now as 
vell as the homes they will later establish for themselves. 


Some secondary schools are, of course, doing much more effective work 
a family-life education than are other schools, but all schools are doing some- 
hing. No doubt, there is room for improvement in all of them. A core pro- 
zram needs to be planned for each school which can be required of all 
students, with clear-cut family-life objectives, and with scope and content 
broad enough to help these students to become more effective members of 
their respective homes right now and even more so of the homes over which 
they will preside in a few years as parents. To do this job well we must 
bring the home into the school and take the school into the home. A very 
close working relationship must be maintained between both institutions. 


Our first task is to set forth our objectives, our aims and purposes. We 
could not expect to reach New York City by going west from Chicago. 
These objectives can only be derived from a study of the functions of the 
home and what might reasonably and. appropriately be expected of the 
school to supplement the work of tne home in exercising these functions. Our 
homemaking teachers can be most helpful in providing the necessary analysis 
of family life as a basis for curriculum planning because of the nature of 
their training and their work. They can also serve the school well as co- 
ordinators of the program and provide the needed enthusiasm and stimula- 
tion to get it into effective operation. 


THE TIME IS RIPE 


Now is the opportune time to strike. Broken or split homes are on the 
increase. One out of every five homes in America is a broken one. In my 
own community it is one out of three. This does not mean that every broken 
home is an ineffective or unhappy home. In some cases a divorce followed 
by a remarriage has improved the lot of all concerned. However, generally 
we find that a large number of our problem children have been made so 
because of broken homes. Most of our communities will welcome an effec- 
tive program of family-life education, School administrators and teachers 
are sensitive today to the need of life-adjustment education and family life 
certainly makes up a goodly portion of life itself. The students are aware of ° 
the shortcomings and failures which are to be found in their homes and will 
welcome such a program. All of us who are working in the secondary-school 
areas are cognizant of the fact that our present school program does not 
meet the needs of the majority of our students. We know that curriculum 
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changes to meet these needs have long been overdue. For what are \ 
waiting? 
APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


One of the best analyses of family life which I have seen has been pu 
lished by the Bureau of Homemaking Education of the California State D 
partment of Education. It was published in 1946 and was the outgrow: 
of a workshop of homemaking teachers and school administrators. Th 
analysis is, “primarily concerned with individuals and their relation to the: 
families,” and is based upon the values and functions of family life in r 
lation to the environmental factors that affect these values and functions. 
While the Bureau is now at work to improve the bulletin to give mor: 
emphasis to the economic and social changes that have affected family lif: 
in the past few years, it is now an excellent guide to curriculum planning. 

The values of family life as listed in the outline are companionship 
and love, status and security, harmony and happiness, self-expression and 
self-reliance, culture and tradition, morality and spirituality, privacy and 
beauty. Under the functions of the family we find those activities which 
have to do with food, clothing, housing, health, children, family manage- 
ment, family relationships. The environmental factors which are said to affect 
both the values and functions of family life are geographical influences, oc- 
cupations, community, government, transportation, recreation, cultural forces, 
communication, social agencies, and utilities. A diagram is also given to 
show the interrelationship between the values, functions, and environmental 
factors. All three are both cause and effect. 


Here we have worked out for us, then, an analysis of family life which 
is an excellent basis for planning a satisfactory program of family-life educa- 
tion. Far be it from me to design a better one. The task for the administrator 
is to get the program planned and put into operation. Action usually follows 
belief. Do we actually believe that the family is our basic social institution, the 
test of our civilization? Do we believe that the present status of family life 
in America needs the helping hand of the school and other community 
agencies to maintain itself, to improve its efficiency, and to achieve the good 
life for all its members? Our answer to these questions will determine very 
largely the action we shall take toward family-life education. 

The nature of the program will be determined by what we want to 
happen to family life in our communities, by the changes we want to bring 
about, and by the changes we want to prevent from taking place. This call: 
for a program equally effective for both the parents and our high-schoo: 
students. I would like to suggest a few things which I am sure most of u 
would like to see as outcomes for our students: 
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That they will obtain a clear understanding and a fine appreciation 
of the family as a social institution, and understanding and appre- 
ciation so keen that they will look upon successful family living as 
being far more important than success in a vocation, a career, or in 
any other area of life. In their value judgments may the family find 
high importance so that it may again retain status and dignity. 


. That they will get a better understanding and appreciation of 


democracy as a way of life for the family as well as in other rela- 
tionships. One of the most totalitarian institutions we have in 
America is the average American home. The dignity of the individ- 
ual and the majesty of the human spirit need to be recognized in 
the home just as we want them recognized outside the home. With- 
out freedom in the home, under reasonable restraints, one is not free. 


. That they will discover that most people fail because they can’t get 


along with people and that the finest place in the world to master 
the technique is the home. This requires a “look see” into the mat- 
ter of personality, how one grows and develops into a normal indi- 
vidual with a maturity which makes for integrity and stability. Stu- 
dents must be made to see that our high divorce rate is pretty 
much a symptom of personal and social maladjustment. Patterns of 
behavior are largely formed within the family. 


. That they will understand that the technique which is used to solve 


problems in the laboratory and in mathematics may also be used in 
solving the problems which arise in the home. In most instances if 
two sensible people would turn scientists when disrupting problems 
arise in the home the difficulties would dissolve like a snowball in 
southern California. A small problem highly emotionalized becomes 
a Mount Whitney, and the probability of its being dissolved peace- 
fully is very limited. 


. That they understand and appreciate the value of good health to 


their own personal happiness and its relationship to wholesome fam- 
ily living. It is unimportant as to which we place first in our educa- 
tion objectives, health or worthy home membership. Without one 
accompanying the other, both are hindered in achievement. They 
should understand, too, that emotional health is just as important 
as physical health and that family living is vitally affected by the 


* former. 


. That they have a good understanding and appreciation of marital 


facts which have been denied them generally or which they have 
obtained from other children or through barnyard channels. They 
should be made to understand that sex is a basic factor in a mar- 
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ried life of love and affection and that married life can reach i 

highest satisfaction when there is maintained an appropriate balan. 

between the physical and spiritual elements of life. They should | 

made to understand, too, that the real purpose of courtship is to 
develop the finer psychic qualities of love, the considerate r: 

straints, the uplifting substitutes and the delicate social graces whic’ 
lift the individual above the animal and savage levels and give | 

the love life its high esthetic and spiritual meaning. These thing, 
are bought at a high sacrifiec of self-discipline and are worth th 
sacrifice. 


. That they have an understanding and appreciation of househol 
management and the mastery of the necessary skills to operate th: 
household efficicntly and without friction. All boys need this train- 
ing too. 

. That they have an acceptable set of standards for mate selection 
and a similar set of standards with which they might measure the 
effectiveness of their family life. They should know that a successful 
home life can be obtained through conscious effort and planning 
only, that they can’t have the good things of life by just waiting for 
them to come their way. 

. That they have an understanding and appreciation of the place oi 
children in the home, that no family is complete without them, 
that they bring new values to the home, and that the experience of 
parenthood brings to one a new touch of maturity, nobility of char- 
acter, and the power to understand and live the larger life. 


. Finally, that they have an abiding faith in the fact that human and 
spiritual values surmount all other values, and that to be really happy 
we must give to them primacy at all times. Yes, I would give to re- 
ligion a very high place in family life. A religious faith and con- 
viction, which embodies the highest ideals of individual and group 
life, will bind the family members together in a common purpose 
which will withstand the stormy gales that blow against them from 
so many different directions today. I do not mean that we should 
teach any sectarian doctrine, but I do think that moral and spiritual 
values should receive their rightful emphasis in every aspect of the 
curriculum. Man, not matter, is the chief problem of the world to- 
day. Unless we begin to cultivate in the minds of the youth today 
those qualities which we might as well call spiritual we are doomed 
to a materialistic philosophy of life which Communism has adopted 
as an orthodoxy. Separation of church and state does not call for « 
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complete abandonment of that aspect of the mind which has made 
it possible for man to elevate himself from beastliness to high hu- 
manity. 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, my I say that family-life education offers us a real chal- 
lenge. Ours is a great profession which will face up to its responsibilities 
when they are clearly understood. No greater glory can come to us than 
that of knowing in our own hearts that millions of boys and girls today will 
become cleaner, finer and better men and women tomorrow because they 


have come under our influence. 


C. W. Wood, Director, Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minnesota, served as a discussant. 


Group VIII—English Room 
Cuairman: F. R. Born, Principal, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma 


What Programs for Exceptional Youth? 
GRACE MUNSON 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

N large cities provisions for secondary education for the physically handi- 

capped are more complete and more complicated than in smaller com 
munities, Arrangements to accommodate a larger variety of individual needs 
are more easily made just because the system is larger and can offer more 
possibilities. Usually education for the physically handicapped is handled un- 
der the department of special education, as in Chicago where the department 
requires the full time of an assistant superintendent and a considerable staff 
working out of the central office. 

In this department are Bureaus set up to develop and supervise various 
kinds of special education—e.g. the Bureau of Exceptional Children supervises 
schools and classes for the blind and deaf, carries on medical social work, 
contacts hospitals, clinics, private physicians, and social agencies for their 
diagnoses and reports, handles routines of identification and enrollment, and 
selects equipment and supplies. Supervisors service hospital schools and 
classes, home instruction, speech correction, and other types of special educa- 
tion. They manage transportation and the selection of civil service attendants 
and assist principals in securing needed facilities. 


Grace Munson was formerly Assistant Superintendent in charge of Special Edu- 
cation, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CO-ORDINATION 

The department of special education works closely with the departmgr 
in charge of instruction, guidance, and counseling to secure for each chil 
the psychological service offered by the Bureau of Child Study, vocation: 
placement service and attendance service. The divisions of music, art, hous: 
hold arts, home mechanics, and physical education service the schools an: 
classes for the physically handicapped in the elementary and high schools « 
in the regular grades. 

The department of special education co-ordinates with the department o 
secondary education in meeting all requirements for secondary education a 
maintained within the school system at large and in accordance with th: 
standards of the North Central Association. It maintains a close working re 
lationship with the State Department of Public Instruction at Springfield whos: 
standards must be met in order that state reimbursement of excess costs fo: 
special education may be secured. 

The recruitment and training of teachers for the elementary and second. 
ary schools for the handicapped must be solved with the assistance of the locai 
universizies, the University of Illinois, and our own Chicago Teachers College. 
The assignment and placement of teachers requires an understading rela 
tionship with the department of personnel. 


Special arrangements must be made for housing, for transportation, for 
feeding, for civil service attendants required for personal service to handicapped 
children, for medical service 2t hospitals and clinics, for physical therapy, for 
corrective appliances, and for the preparation of special types of instructional 
materials required for each child’s handicap. The preparation of the annual 
budget is an exacting responsibility because of the great number and variety 
of items to be included in addition to those required for the regular education 
program. Always there must be planning for expansion and for the introduc- 
tion of nzw methods, new appliances, and new personnel. 


In order that every facility offered by society may be secured, the assistant 
superintendent of special education must keep in close touch with the many 
organizations working for the benefit of the handicapped—the International 
Council on Exceptional Children, the National Association for Crippled Chil- 
dren 2nd Adults, the Illinois Association for the Crippled, the Division of 
Service for Crippled Children, the University of Illinois, the National and 
State Society for the Prevention of Blindness, the American Hearing 
and Chicago Hearing Society, the Illinois Epilepsy League, and the Heart 
Association, to mention just a few. Service clubs, such as Lions and Rotary. 
are active in providing benefits for the handicapped. Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and Pa-ents’ Clubs are organized for the education and adjustment of th: 
parents of the various types of handicapped children. 
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Conferences are held and referrals made to secure for the handicapped 
he benefits offered by the state office of rehabilitation. State scholarships are 
rranged for the handicapped who will need assistance to attend college or to 
ike special types of vocational training. The state of Illinois grants $500 per 
car to eligible students for.a period of four consecutive years. 

Visitors from all parts of the United States and from abroad are pro- 
rammed and conducted through the various types of special schools and 
lasses. Doctors and students from the medical schools, nurses and physical 
iherapists in training, and students from our local universities and colleges 
preparing to teach in special education are programmed for courses in obser- 
ation. Inspectors from the office of the assistant state superintendent in charge 
of special education visit periodically. Altogether the number of visitors 
through the year is well over a thousand. The activities briefly listed above 
ipply to both ‘elementary and high schools and are shared by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of special education and by the directors of bureaus, 
the supervisors, and the directors and principals of the schools offering special 
education for the physically handicapped. 


PER PUPIL COST 

The yearly per pupil costs of secondary education for the physically handi- 
capped are seen in the following table, compared with yearly per pupil costs 
for regular high school and listing state reimbursement for excess costs. 


PER PUPIL COSTS DURING 1947-48 














Type of Phy- Cost per Handi- Costper ExcessCost per State Reim- Chicago 
sical Handicap capped Pupil Normal Pupil Handicapped bursement Excess 
Pupil Cost 
Crippled $804.26 $314.92 $489.34 $300 $189.34 
Defective Vision 959.70 314.92 644.78 390 344.78 
Defective Hearing 544.62 314.°2 229.70 399 -70.30 








*Prepared by the auditor’s office as of June 30, 1948. 





LOCATION OF THE PROGRAMS 


Secondary education for the crippled and cardiac is concentrated in the 
Spalding High School. Bus transportation is furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Spalding High School has an enrollment of 394 pupils. The staff includes 
the director, the principal, two assistant principals, one guidance teacher, 
thirty-two academic and shop teachers, six physical therapists, one part-time 
psychologist, and one part-time teacher of speech correction. The high school 
shares with the elementary school two part-time nurses, twenty-four crippled 
children’s attendants, thirty-four bus attendants, thirty-four bus drivers, 
twenty-four lunchroom attendants, one repairer of appliances, one engineer, 
and fifteen janitors. : 

The regular high-school program of academic studies is offered at 
Spalding with fine courses in art, music, and shop, and with the usual 
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extracurricular activities. In addition, time is required for corrective phys’ 
cal education, for daily physical therapy treatments following doctors’ pr: 
scriptions, and for visits to hospitals for treatment by the world’s be:: 
neurologists, orthopedic surgeons, and heart specialists. The program may 
also include rest periods during the school day. 


Cumulative folders are maintained for each pupil. These were starte.! 
in nursery school or on school entrance and contain data on physical, mei 
tal, academic, and social development. In high school, the pupils take th 
same program for the study of individual differences that is carried on i: 
the regular high schools. They have the same course in self appraisal an: 
careers and receive even more of individual guidance from the adjustmen: 
teacher, placement counselor, and faculty advisors. When they are ready t 
be graduated, well formulated plans either for continued training after 
high school or for employment have been made. 


The pupils entering high school have in the majority of cases gone 
through a long and arduous training. For the cerebral palsied, this training 
started at the age of three in the nursery school. Before they could attemp: 
academic education, it was necessary for them to learn to eat, to talk, to 
walk, and to grasp objects, Achievement of this goal in addition to the 
academic skills required for entering secondary education takes more time. 
Thus these pupils are likely to be older than the usual age for high-school 
entrance unless, as in many instances, they have a better than average 
mental endowment. All orthopedically handicapped pupils lose school time 
because of the need for frequent visits to clinics. 


The pupil with infantile paralysis likewise spends extra time with the 
physical therapist. He may have had weeks or months of hospitalization or 
weeks or months convalescing at home before he was able to stand the bus 
transportation. The cardiac child has required daily periods of rest taken 
cut of the school program. He also may have had hospitalization and con- 
valescence at home. 

For children in hospitals who are well enough to carry on the school 
program, hospital schools are in operation as branches of the schools for 
crippled children. Each pupil has an individual program working under a 
teacher's supervision, sometimes at his bedside, sometimes in a schoolroom 
fitted up in the hospital. A ‘high-school pupil may even have a graduation 
ceremony in the hospital school or at home receiving his diploma on sched 
ule with his more fortunate classmates who have been able to attend school. 


During the past year home instruction has been developing for pupils 
convalescing and not yet strong enough for daily school attendance. Such youth 
may be victims of infantile paralysis, rheumatic fever, cardiac complications, 
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epilepsy not sufficiently controlled, or other illness more temporary in nature 
but requiring weeks or months out of school. A number of these are secondary- 
school pupils. The home instruction teacher listed on the staff of one of the 
orthopedic schools keeps in touch with the faculty of the Spalding High School 
in planning the teaching program and secures the needed instructional ma- 


terials and supplies. 


Last January, twenty-five students received their diplomas from Spalding 
High School. They presented a stirring picture on commencement night. On 
the stage were young people on crutches and in wheel chairs—some with the 
uncontrolled facial and bodily movements of the cerebral palsied, the cardiac 
cases with little evidence of handicap except pallor and frailty. They conducted 
their own program and furnished the various numbers. The president of the 
class was a young man paralyzed from the waist down and supported on 
crutches. The valedictorian was a slender, frail girl who gave her own essay on 
the value of mathematics in which she has special aptitude and in which she 
will major in college. She spends most of her time in a wheel chair because of 
her cardiac handicap but was out of the chair for the occasion. The salutatorian 
was a wheel-chair case, a young man who had brought distinction to his class, 
his school, and himself by winning a scholarship to one of the local colleges in 
a city-wide competitive examination in which he attained the highest mark of 
all the contestants. Two charming young girls in wheel chairs sang a duet. 
Another girl on crutches sang a beautiful soprano solo. A young man with 
cerebral palsy, partially controlled through the long years of physical therapy 
and training, led the salute to the flag. He already had secured a position as as- 
sistant to the cartoonist, King. 


The program as conducted was marked by the poise and competence of 
the young graduates. They took whatever time was necessary to move across 
the stage, to enunciate the message clearly, or to perform their special num- 
bers without apparent consciousness of their handicaps. Most of the graduates 
had well formulated plans for college or for postgraduate activities. They had 
made careful self-appraisal, had studied careers suitable for their abilities, 
and were acquainted with the many sources of help in case of need. They felt 
secure in their own self-respect and in the justifiable pride in them expressed by 
their parents, teachers, and friends. Spalding Alumnae Association meets at 
the school monthly to take advantage of the school pool and other facilities for 
physical therapy. However the greatest benefit is no doubt derived from 
social contacts, comparing notes on training courses or on job activities, intro- 
ducing wives or husbands, and bragging about the capers of their bright 
youngsters at home. They fortify each other with stories of victories won by 
efficient and courageous use of their assets and help each other to solve ‘prob- 


lems of daily living. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE BLIND 

Secondary education for the blind is offered in three Braille classes i: 
Marshall High School with a total membership of eighteen pupils. The regula: 
high-school classes are under the administration of the building principal— 
supervised by the director of the bureau of exceptional children. Transporta 
tion is furnished by the Board of Education. 

The Braille classes occupy a section of the building with rooms equipped 
as study rooms. The Braille pupils take the regular high-school course with 
sighted pupils, returning to their own section for the preparation of their les- 
sons and for special types of training adapted to their handicap. 

The Braille section is furnished with Braille writers and with regula: 
typewriters and with an extensive Braille library. There are great numbers 
of ink books that have been Brailled. Many times, one ink print book wil! 
necessitate twelve to fifteen Braille volumes. This literature is obtained from 
the American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, on a per 


capita Federal quota. 

Teachers especially trained in Braille techniques are in charge to teach 
advanced Braille reading and writing and to furnish supervision and guidance 
in the presentation of academic subjects which cannot be demonstrated to 
blind pupils in the regular classes; e.g., experiments in physics and chemistry 
need a different type of presentation. It is a remarkable experience for a sighted 
person to observe a group of blind students carry on a physics experiment with 
running comments and explanations on the principles involved. 

Sighted high-school pupils earn credits and merits to volunteer as readers 

in the Braille rooms. They may read reference materials not transcribed in 
Braille or they read assignments for the sighted classes which the blind pupils 
copy on their Braille writers. With the assignment transcribed in Braille, the 
blind pupil can then be independent in consulting the Braille reference books. 
The prepared assignment can be written on the regular typ:writer and given 
to the teacher in the sighted class. Blind pupils participate freely in class dis- 
cussions, particularly in English, literature, social studies, and related subjects. 
Science laboratory and mathematics require more special equipment and assist- 
ance from the Braille teachers. These pupils have special classes in dancing, 
social and folk dances, ROTC instruction, and special gym. The girls take 
sewing and cooking; the boys, some of the shop, music, radio and electrical 
courses. 
The blind pupils both in elementary and at the high-school levels, may 
be classified as one of the most independent of all handicapped groups. They 
travel about the buildings alone, pass from class to class, and rather resent 
any physical assistance offered them because of their handicap. Blind pupils 
participate in a complete high-school program of extracurricular activities. 
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‘ Cumulative records containing medical, psychological, academic, and 
social data are set up in nursery school and follow the pupil through elemen- 
tary and high school. Careful observations are made of aptitude as a basis for 
educational and career planning while individual psychological studies are 
made at intervals. 

A few of these pupils may also be older on high-school entrance because 
of late entrance into school, due to visual defect and long periods of hospitali- 
zation. While the blind pupil does not usually spend as much time in illness 
as the crippled one, there may be time out for operations. Before high-school 
entrance is possible, the blind pupil must have mastered reading, writing, 
ind arithmetic in Braille; have a thorough knowledge of grades one and one- 
half and two Braille; must have learned the use of the typewriter and have 
learned to get about as independently as possible. He must be freed from the 
dependence. which his loving family and friends would impose on him and 
must have learned social adjustment with sighted children. All of this is accom- 
plished in the elementary school where his teachers have not only developed 
the necessary academic ‘skills but have developed courage and seif-assurance 
as well. 

Before graduation from elementary school, educational plans are worked 
out with tke pupil and his parents, taking into account all of his aptitudes and 
assets. By the time of graduation from high school, careful plans have been 
made for continued education or for employment. The student has become 
«cquainted with the various organizations operating for his benefit and may 
take advantage of state scholarship, or state rehabilitation service. After col- 
lege entrance, there is a yearly interview with all scholarship recipients. Maay 
graduates are following distinguished careers in law, in music, in public 
speaking, and in other areas. 



























THE PROGRAM FOR THE PARTIALLY SIGHTED 

Secondary education for the partially sighted is offered in nine sight con- 
servation classes located in nine regular high schools in different sections of 
the city. Enrollment is eighty-one. The classes are under the administration of 
the principal of the school, with supervision by the director of the bureau of 
exceptional children. 

The partially sighted pupils attend the regular classes, coming back to 
their own room for specially prepared instructional materials and for individ- 
ual assistance from the specially trained teacher in charge. The sight conserva- 
tion room requires an unusual lighting system, walls of a standard color and 
texture, proper window arrangements, and adjustable and movable desks 
placed to use light most efficiently. 

The instructional materials are printed in large type (twenty-four point 
print) on paper selected for color and texture. Bulletin typewriters are used 
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in all sight-saving rooms. All preparation of academic materials is done or’ 
these enlarged-print typewriters. From the time of entrance into the first grade, 
these pupils have been schooled in every device for conserving their visior 
and for using efficiently the small amount they possess. 

They have probably lost more time than blind pupils in operations an: 
treatments to improve vision. The sight-saving groups are never as indepen 
dent and self-reliant as are the blind. They have some vision, and, regardles 
of its imperfections, they endeavor to use it and try to react to their environ 
ment as a normal sighted individual. The end result is groping, lack of pe: 
sonal security, and need for guided assistance. 

Cumulative records are set up on school entrance. They contain a ful 
history of the vision handicap as well as health, psychological, academic, anc 
social data. The partially sighted pupils and their parents are carefully advised 
on graduation from elementary school and again before high-school gradua- 
tion. Educational plans are made for college or for other types of training 
Their teachers assist them to make the most of their aptitude and to compen 
sate for their poor vision. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 

Secondary education for the deaf and hard-of-hearing is offered in seven 
classes in four regular high schools located in different sections of the city. 
The total enrollment is one hundred and fifteen. These classes are under the 
administration of the building principal and are s-~+ rvised and serviced by 
the director of the bureau of exceptional child .sportation is furnished 
by the Board of Education. 

While the deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils in the elementary school are 
educated in different classes, in high school they follow a co-ordinated pro- 
gram. Both types are assisted by a single teacher, specially trained in the tech- 
niques of speech reading, speech trainings, and audiology, which involves the 
use of group and individual hearing aids and the interpretation of audiograms 
in their relation to the pupil’s program. They take regular class work with 
hearing pupils, coming back to their own rooms for individual help from 
these teachers and for continued training in oral speech, speech reading, and 
vocabulary study through amplification by means of the multiple group hear- 
ing aids. The use of individual hearing aids in both elementary schools and 
high schools has increased appreciably during the last two years. The room 
is equipped with appliances to stimulate any vestiges of hearing. 


Totally deaf or profoundly deaf pupils begin their training in the nur- 
sery school where they are first trained in oral speech, speech reading, and 
word meaning. They are introduced to reading through nonoral reading 
methods. Probably none except teachers of deaf pupils can comprehend the 
arduous task of learning oral speech and word meanings faced by the totally 
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‘eaf child who has never heard speech sounds and has never exercised speech 
organs in the babbling period normal to hearing children. 

Throughout elementary school, the intensive training continues. Word 
ineanings are particularly baffling even after the reading process is well estab- 
ished, particularly adjectives, adverbs, and connecting words in which shades 
of meaning for the hearing child have been established through conversation. 
individualized unit mastery reading lessons help in this respect. Yet the deaf 
pupil's composition is frequently marked by fantastic use of words. 

In addition to the usual mastery of elementary-school subjects, oral speech, 
:peech reading, and reading and writing comprehension must be well estab- 
lished before high-school entrance if the deaf youth is to participate success- 
iully with his hearing classmates in the high-school program. Because verbal 
comprehension and word facility are primary mental abilities appearing in 
varying degree in all individuals, deaf pupils with high endowment in these 
areas will learn with greater ease than those with low endowment in these 
areas although they may have high endowment in reasoning, space percep- 
tion, number facility, and memory. Children with low abilities in word facil- 
ity and verbal comprehension may complete elementary school but will need 
special programming in high school. 

Cumulative records are started in nursery school, containing data on 
the history and progress of the hearing handicap, and on health, mental 
development, academic achievement, and social adjustment. Audiograms 
are made at intervals by experts in the bureau of child study for every deaf 
pupil, beginning at the age of six and continuing through high school. Stan- 
dard pure tone audiometers are used. Both air and bone conduction curves 
are plotted. On the basis of the audiograms, recommendations are made for 
otological service, amplification in the classroom, and educational planning. 

In the elementary school, the deaf pupils learn to take group tests as 
well as hearing pupils once they have learned reading comprehension and 
speech reading. The nonlanguage primary mental abilities tests may, with 
some modification, be given in first grade. The test is repeated i in the fourth 
grade and again in the eighth grade as in all schools in the city. Thus it is 
possible quite early to evaluate primary mental abilities in all except the 
verbal areas. Evaluation in these areas depends upon daily observation of 
development in oral speech and vocabulary meanings. 

Every deaf pupil has an individual psychological study made by psy- 
chologists from the bureau of child study, who are expert in the use of 
psychological techniques adapted to deaf children. The study is repeated at 
intervals throughout the pupil’s school career and contributes additional in- 
formation on genera! rate of mental development, estimated mental power at 
any given: time, and:areas of special aptitude. 4 
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Throughout the elementary school, the deaf pupils have mingled with 
hearing pupils and have participated in their school activities. This socia! 
adjustment is usually well developed on entrance to high school. Parents 
participate in conferences with the classroom teacher, the adjustment teach 
er, the psychologist, and the principal of the school throughout the eclemen 
tary school, with a special period of planning preliminary to high-schoo! 
entrance. Again, well in advance of high-school graduation, plans are unde: 
way for continued education in college or in vocational schools. Or pupils ar: 
advised on work possibilities and work opportunities. Contacts are made 
with the State Rehabilitation Service, with the state scholarship supervisor, 
and with other organizations offering assistance to the deaf individual. 
The teachers of the deaf and the supervisors in the bureau of exceptional 
children keep in touch with their graduates and contrive to give them en- 
couragement and guidance. The state scholarship supervisor follows up on 
all students attending college or training schools. 


Deaf pupils make fine records in our high schools. In many instances 
they rank in the upper percentile groups of the large graduating classes in 
both the general high schools and the technical high schools. The state 
scholarship reports from year to year indicate that the deaf and hard-of- 


hearing pupils who go on to higher education make fine records and even- 
tually are successful in their chosen careers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The crippled and cardiac, blind and partially sighted, deaf, and hard-of- 
hearing are thus well provided for in our large city system. These provisions 
have been in operation in greater or lesser degree for almost fifty years and we 
are proud of this system as it now operates. Yet we are well aware of further 
improvements to be made. 


We have yet to develop what we think is adequate aid for high-school 
pupils who need corrective speech. We are not yet clear regarding the pro- 
visions that may be needed for epileptic pupils. Large numbers of these are 
attending school without need tor special facilities because medicine has 
made such remarkable strides in controlling seizures. Where seizures can- 
not be controlied, we resort to home instruction. The Illinois Epilepsy 
League is conducting a survey to identify all cases of epilepsy. Until this 
survey is completed, we cannot formulate realistic plans. 


The above discussion has not permitted as much detail as might be de- 
sired. Those who wish to see the system in operation are invited to visit 
the classes. Arrangements should be made through the office of Miss Mary 
Courtenay, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Special Education. 
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The Gifted Child in the Secondary School 
PAUL WITTY 


ROM the middle of the nineteenth century until approximately 1920, it 

was rather generally believed that very bright and “gifted” children 
were eccentric, queer, or emotionally unstable. Some adults, influenced by 
‘he writing of Lombroso, Nisbet, and others, asserted that eccentricity and 
zenius were inseparable. In fact, some persons accepted the idea that the ex- 
‘ent of genius was proportionate to the amount of instability. Others, less ex- 
‘reme in their position, stressed the unstable nature of the gifted child. The 
results of such thinking were far-reaching. Bright and talented children were 
sometimes shunned; occasionally they were looked upon with jealousy or with 
suspicion. In school, many very bright children, responsive to the attitudes of 
others, hesitated to reveal their abilities. 

Even today an unfortunate or unfavorable attitude toward the gifted 
persists to some extent, although the spread of knowledge concerning their 
nature and needs is gradually changing the stereotyped concept.’ However, 
very few schools make adequate provision for gifted children. 


THE STANFORD STUDIES 
It is to be hoped that a renewed interest in the gifted child will culminate 
from a widespread dissemination of the information reported in a remarkable 
volume, The Gifted Child Grows Up, by L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden.’ 
This book presents facts related to the development of 1528 subjects of 1.Q. 
130 and above. Comprehensive case studies include information concerning: 
home conditions and background, health and physical condition, school his- 
tory, educational attainment, recreation and interests, vocational preferences, 
and character and personality traits. The first study was made in 1921, al- 
though L. M. Terman had, as early as 1916, directed attention to the needs 
of the gifted. The most recent follow-up investigation, in 1946, completes the 
record of the growth of gifted children during a twenty-five-year period. At 
the time of the first study, the average age of the children was 10 years. The 
average age of the young people was 35 when the most recent investigation 
was made. 
After the completion of the first study, descriptions of the outstanding 
characteristics of the typical gifted child were made available. The gifted 
child was shown to be an attractive and rather well-rounded child—not the 


Paul Witty is Professor of Education in the School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
1See the entire issue of the magazine Understanding the Child, April, 1948. (Issue devoted to the 


Gifted Child.) 
2 Terman, L. M. and Oden, M. H. The Gifted Child Grows Up. Stanford, California: The Stanford 


University Press. 1947. 
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physical weakling and social misfit so often pictured in popular though 


Terman and Oden write: 

First of all, we have seen that, despite many exceptions to the rule, the typic. 
gifted child is the product of superior parentage—superior not only in cultur 
and educational background but apparently also in heredity. As a result of t! 
combined influence of inheritance and environment, the typical member of oi: 
group is a slightly better physical specimen than the average child . . .* 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
From the first, the school seemed to play a distinctly less significant rol: 
in the gifted child’s life than would have been desirable. This “gross neglect, 
although unjustifiable and regrettable, did not affect the children as a grou; 
so adversely as might have been anticipated: 


Educationally, the average gifted child is accelerated in grade placemeni 
about fourteen per cent of his age, but in mastery of the subject matter taught he 
is accelerated about forty-four per cent of his age. The net result is that a majority 
of the members of our group, during the elementary-school period, were kept at 
school tasks two or three full grades below the level of achievement they had 
already reached. In the earlier years, at least, the school appears to play only a 
minor role in the education of the gifted child, for among those of a given age 
there is almost no correlation between achievement test scores and length of 
school attendance. Notwithstanding this gross neglect of their educational 
needs, the vast majority of gifted children like school and prefer the hard sub- 
jects to the easy ones.* . 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
These investigations yielded data which demonstrated that the typical 
gifted child is superior to the average child in personality and character de- 
velopment. Moreover, the gifted child participated in a well-balanced assort- 
ment of relatively mature play activities. Terman and Oden write: 

The interests of gifted children are many-sided and spontaneous. They learn to 
read easily, read more and better books than the average child, and largely edu- 
cate themselves. At the same time, they make numerous collections, engage in all 
kinds of childhood activities, and acquire far more knowledge of plays and 
games than the average child of their years. . . . Perhaps the most significant 
thing about the play preferences of gifted children is that they reveal a degree of 
interest maturity two or three years beyond the age norm... .° 


GIFTED PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
The foregoing portrait was the product of studies made when the aver- 
age of the gifted child was ten. Again in 1927-28, the children were stud- 
Terman and Oden write: 


Perhaps the most important outcome of the 1927-28 follow-up was the fact 
that the composite portrait of the group had changed only in minor.respects in 
six years. As a whole, the group was still highly superior intellectually, for the 
most part within the top one or two per cent of the generality. ... 

3 Terman and Oden, op. ‘cit., p. 5. 


4Terman and Oden, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
5 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 56. 
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The showing in school achievement was in line with that for intelligence. 
There was less skipping of school grades after the age of eleven or twelve years, 
but the quality of work for the group in general remained at an exceedingly high 
level. For example, nearly two thirds of the high-school grades of the girls and 
more than one half of the high-school grades of the boys were A’s. The signifi- 
cance of this is accentuated by the fact that the gifted group in the high-school 
period averaged considerably younger than the generality of high-school students. 
In evaluating school achievement at the high-school or college period, it is also 
necessary to bear in mind that the higher we go in the grades the more highly 
selected is the school population with whom the gifted subjects are compared.° 
One important finding recurs in these reports. As early as ten, the gifted 

child has educational knowledge far in excess of the average for his grade. 

It is a conservative estimate that more than half of the children with IQs of 
135 or above had already mastered the school curriculum to a point two full 
grades beyond the one in which they were enrolled, and some of them as much 
as three or four grades beyond.” 

In spite of the above conditions, gifted pupils learn academic subject mat- 


ter with moderate success. Again quoting Terman and Oden: 

Fortunately this forced retardation does not slow up school achievement as 
much as one might expect. The gifted child may get bored, but . . . he manages 
somehow to achieve far more rapidly than his classmates . . . It is a fact of extra- 
ordinary significance that among our ten-year-olds there was almost no correla- 
tion between achievement test scores and the number of years and months they 
had attended school .. . 

Although children can and often do achieve remarkably in spite of being 
denied the special promotions they have earned, a considerable proportion of 
those in our gifted group languished in idleness throughout the grades and high 
school and failed to develop the ambition or habits of work necessary to make 
them successful in college.® 
Terman and Oden present an interesting comparison of the most suc- 

cessful and least successful of 600 gifted boys, selected in youth.’ They were 
twenty-three years or older at the time the study was made. Three judges rated 
the success in terms of the extent to which native endowment had been em- 


ployed. The upper and lower quarters were compared. 

The successful group had generally the more satisfactory family background 
in terms of occupational status, marriage permanence, parental education, qual- 
ity of the home, home instruction, and mental stock as indicated by higher sib- 
ling IQ and by fewer cases of abnormality in the relatives . . . Parents and 
teachers had been able to discern in the successful gifted at a fairly young age 
slightly more favorable intellectual, social, moral, emotional, and especially 
volitional traits. The successful or A group was slightly more accelerated in 


school . . .” 


6 Terman and Oden, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

7 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 28. 

8 Terman and Oden. op. cit., p. 280. 

® Terman, L. M. and Oden, M. ‘‘Correlates of Adult Achievement in the California Gifted Group.” 
The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1940, pp. 74-89. 

Miles, Catherine Cox. ‘‘Gifted Children.’’ Manual of Child Psychology edited by Leonard Car- 

michael, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946, pp. 922, 924. 
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In commenting on the difference between the two groups, Terman and 
Oden emphasize the role of unsuitable educational opportunities. 

The slump in academic grades may too often be traced to an unsuitable edu- 
cational regime which retarded the child or youth until he lost interest or forgot 
how to study.” 

Terman and Oden conclude: “The data reviewed indicate that above the 
IO level of 140, adult success is largely determined by such factors as social 
adjustment, emotional stability, and drive to accomplish.”” 

For some time attention has been given to problems in adjustment which 
assume significance in the lives of gifted high-school pupils. Terman wrote 
. . . . ’ 
in Volume I of Genetic Studies of Genius: 

It should be emphasized, however, that one could find in the gifted group 
numerous exceptions to the general rule with respect to character, personality, 
and emotional stability. The gifted are not free from faults, and at least one out 
of five has more of them than the average child of the general population. Per- 


haps one out of twenty presents a more or less serious problem in one or another 
i” 


respec 
Increasingly writers have called attention to the need for guidance to 
prevent the development of emotional maladjustments among the gifted. 
They also point to the failure of the school even to identify large numbers of 


the most capable pupils in the high school. This gross neglect is recognized 
by high-school principals, but little is done to alter the situation. As one writer 
states: 


The gifted, the potential leaders, discoverers, and creators, are usually left to 
develop their own skills in their own way and in terms of personal initiative 


alone.* 
Fortunately, many can do this. Others, as Terman’s work shows are “more 
or less exhausted by the struggle and fall by the way.”” Selecting the gifted 
and encouraging their full development is a challenging task in which all sec- 
ondary-school principals should participate. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED 


How can better opportunities be offered gifted pupils? One group of 
educators, deploring the lack of recognition of superior persons and the re- 
sultant Joss to society of their contributions proposes the preparation of 
rosters setting forth the names of the upper one tenth of one per cent of 
the gifted throughout the United States. Stephen Corey writes: 


14 Miles, Catherine Cox, ‘Gifted Childrne.’’ Manual of Child Psychology edited by Leonard Carmichael. 
12 Miles, Catherine Cox, op. cit., p. 925. 
1%3Terman, L. M. et al. Genetic Studies of Genius. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 


1925. Vol. I, p. 638. 

14 Miles, Catherine Cox, ‘‘Gifted Children.” Manual of Child Psychology edited by Leonard Car- 
michael. New York: john Wiley & Sons, 1946, p. 931. 

15 Corey, Stephen, chairman. ‘“‘The discovery of Outstanding Talent in Youth.” Report of Com- 
mittee No. 4 of the Conf e on The Ed: ion of Youth in America, held at Teachers College, Novem- 


ber 18 and 19, 1946. Teachers College Record, Vol. 48 (January, 1947), p. 261. 
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Even so-called “advanced” nations such as the United States, are dependent 
for prosperity in a broad sense upon the widespread education and training of the 
total population, including the gifted. The latter are of great social and economic 
significance because they become the leaders in all fields of endeavor. 

For these reasons, the committee believes it is important to make available to 
all kinds of social organizations and groups the names of youth whose gifts are 


outstanding.” 
This proposal has brought a number of strong reactions and protests. 


One critic asserts that this proposal constitutes a threat to all the progress 
made to date by the democratic movement in education. The proposal, if 
carried out, would pit “class against class” and exploit the gifted.” 

Other less drastic proposals include: acceleration, enrichment, special 
classes, “honors” groups, private schools, extracurricular adjustments, clubs, 
and other procedures to provide richer opportunities and more varied ex- 
perience.” 

For the majority of gifted pupils, a moderate amount of grade skipping 
seems justifiable. Indispensable also is enrichment. Yet in three decades, as- 
tonishingly few enrichment programs have been developed in our schools. 
At the present time, however, there is a renewed interest in the formation of 
special schools in which enrichment of experience is planned for gifted pu- 
pils. Since the educational results of these programs have not been carefully 
evaluated, it is impossible to pass judgment upon the wisdom of this type of 
segregation. At best, such a provision could probably care for only a very 
small proportion of the nation’s gifted children. But there are positive ways 
in which every teacher can contribute to the gifted pupil’s education. 

By testing pupils prior to instruction and by offering individual guidnce, 
the teacher can make sure that gifted pupils will not waste time by needless 
repetition on skills they already have mastered. Studies show that the gifted 
pupil can save fifty per cent (or more) of the time ordinarily allotted to 
subject-matter acquisition. In the field of English, social studies, and other 
areas, this time can be advantageously used for enrichment. These fields 
offer opportunity for developing worth-while projects, for creative writing, 
and for original work on research. 

Perhaps the greatest single opportunity for enrichment resides in the 
field of reading. Studies make it clear that guidance is necessary, since 
the gifted pupil appears to neglect several areas of experience which are as- 
sociated with wholesome growth and individual development. Guidance of 


16 Thut, I. N. “The Discovery and Development of Talent in Youth."" By Way of Comment, 4. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 33 (April, 1947), Pp. 224. 
17 Research Division of the National Educational Association of the United States. ‘‘High-School 
7 A. 


Methods with Superior Students.”’ National Ed: Bulletin, Vol. XIX (Septem- 
ber, 1941). 

38 Research Division of the National Education Association of the United States. ‘“‘High School 
Methods with Superior Students." National Educati Bulletin, Vol. X1X (September, 


1941). 
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the reading of the gifted should include the following practices: analysis of 
each pupil’s interests, discovery or development of a predominant interest, 
direction of book choice in accord with mental maturity, and an association 
of reading with other desirable activities. 

The reading programs for the gifted pupil should be articulated in a 


language-arts approach that recognizes the significance also of written and 
oral expression. In other areas too, we need to readjust our teaching proce- 
dures so as to provide opportunities for real achievements and disciplined 


growth. 

Good teachers everywhere are making and have always made an im- 
portant contribution to the growth of capable students. However, in large 
classes the pressure of excessive numbers of extremely retarded pupils and 
other obstacles are likely to cause teachers to neglect their responsibility to 
the gifted. We have seen that every teacher can do something to alter his 
situation. By offering abundant and varied opportunities for the gifted, teach- 
ers will find their instruction will be improved generally and their own sat- 
isfactions will be heightened and enriched. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Studes show that from 1920 to 1940, scarcely a beginning was made in 
recognizing and providing for especially bright pupils throughout our school 
system. During World War II, educational facilities were curtailed sharply 
and opportunities for gifted pupils were affected adversely. It appears that 
one of the greatest shortcomings of school systems today is their failure to 
recognize and conserve human ability and talent. We need better prepared 
teachers, more abundant and varied materials of instruction, and generally 
improved conditions for learning in order to avoid further waste of our 
greatest human resources—bright and gifted children and youth. 





]. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; and George E. Shattuck, 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut, served as dis- 


cussants. 
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Group IX—Parlor A 


O. H. Schaaf, Principal, Garfield Heights High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 






CHAIRMAN: 





How May Maximum Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
Be Obtained? 
WALTER A. WITTICH 


HE problem of the improvement of the classroom environment 1nto 

which we bring learners for the purpose of explaining socially im- 
portant information is ever with us. The problem mounts toward new 
proportions of seriousness today since all about us there are evidences of 
an expanding world environment, of changing cultural patterns, scientific 
advancement, and shifting political ideologies which challenge us not only 
because we must keep abreast of them information-wise but primarily 
because our very safety and future social and individual existence is at stake. 

In the midst of such a tremendous challenge being placed before 
teachers and administrators, we would do well to ask ourselves whether 
the present classroom learning environments which we are planning for 
our learners are as effective as they must be. Through the learning situa- 
tions we are currently contriving, will this group of young people become 
well-informed and intelligent about information, problems, and the decisions 
they must make as they take their places as citizens in tomorrow’s world? 
Will they react safely, intelligently and happily? 

Ask ourselves—is there anything within the realm of audio-visual 
materials of instruction which can assist us in our task? 























STEPS TOWARDS ANALYSIS 

I feel, of course, that the answer is definitely “yes,” but that in order to 
probe this area efficiently the thinking teacher, supervisor, or administrator 
must go through several steps of scrutiny before coming away with anything 
that can approach a significant answer. To assist this thinking I would like 
to outline four steps that might be contemplated: 

1. Re-examine the techniques by which we transfer information from 

its source to the learner. 

2. Investigate means of selecting those available new materials of 
instruction through which we can improve the learning .environ- 
ment we need to create. 













Walter A. Wittich is director of the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University 
Extension Division and Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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3. Examine the use that the faculty per se can make of new audio- 
visual materials of instruction as it meets during faculty meetings 
or professional meetings to investigate such problems as: classroom 
methods and procedures; guidance, both social and professional; 
and last, the relationship of schools to the societies they serve. 

4. Investigate what budget responsibility is taken through which care- 
fully selected audio-visual materials in instruction can be guaranteed 
for use in the classroom learning environment. 

The first challenge: every teacher periodically does we!l to ask him- 
self why he follows some of the patterns and procedures that he does. Is 
it because of traditions? Is it because of inertia? Is it because of the pre- 
scribed approach to a learning problem that someone in a higher authority 
has delineated, or is it because this procedure carries the greatest possibility 
for accomplishing a highly accurate and understandable grasp of the learn- 


ing problem under consideration? 


TRADITIONAL BARRIERS 

As the teacher contemplates these possibilities he may examine some 
of the traditional learning barriers which have for years confronted him. 
In many instances we have been satisfied to attempt instruction in learning 
environments which are decades out of date but which need no longer be 
tolerated. For example: consider history! It is a subject which represents 
past time, a difficult concept in itself. It is a subject which deals with 
information, often obscure because of its being hidden away in old documents, 
It is information usually available to the learner of today only through the 
medium of the printed page illustrated by an occasional steel engraving, 
wood cut, or otherwise highly unsatisfactory illustration. Yet those of us 
in the social studies confronted with this problem too often say, “This is 
the way it has been. History is of the past. So be it! All we can do is rely 
on the verbalisms which today account for circumstances which may lie 
a thousand years in the past.” Must we accept that? 

Another example—that of distance. In our texts on geography we have 
for decades acknowledged that important areas of the world environment 
we study lie on the remote perimeter of our school-centered world. Must 
we accept the limitation of distance? And as we study the cultures of the 
Malayanese—as we attempt to understand the ecology of the farmer-fisher- 
man of Norway—as we attempt to investigate the culture of the people of 
the Argentine pampas, or of the nomad aborigines who wander the remote 
desert of central Australia, must we continue to say that it is too bad that 
these people occur so far away, that the only opportunity to investigate 
them is through the verbalistic accounts we have? Distance again is a 


barrier which we have learned to accept. 
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Likewise, we might describe the traditional barriers which the limitation 
of human vision imposes in our study of things too small to observe, or 
things which occur in nature too slowly for first-hand observation, for 
example: the life cycle of insects, worms, crustacea, flowers, grains, etc. We 
blindly accept old limitations. But—we need not! Today we are no longer 
entitled to do this as evidenced by the second responsibility we assume when 
we seek to make maximum use of audio-visual materials in our classroom 
learning environments. 

We are now confronted with our second responsibility—that of intelli- 
gent selection of new and available audio-visual materials currently pro- 
duced, and which serve our teaching environments to a degree which was 
not possible of accomplishment ten years ago. I refer, of course, to the 
sound motion pictures, the filmstrips, the transcriptions, the slide filmstrips, 
and a host of other learning tools which have been produced for the very 
reason that they overcome some of our traditionally accepted barriers. 

MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

Today history lives. Three series of films today exist which will allow 
the learner to experience first-hand the pleasures of “living” among the 
people of history! History films such as Early Settlers of New England, 
Flatboatmen of the Ohio, Life in Old Lousiana, and Pioneers of the Plains 
control time and make the past live before the inquiring eyes of youth. 

In the sphere of geography—today no less than five outstanding series 
of geography-sound-motion pictures reveal man’s ecology in every known 
section of the world—experiences which have been filmed, edited, authenti- 
cated, and now become available to any classroom of the land. Similarly in 
the areas of biology, of human biology, of civics, of home economics, of 
industrial arts, of mathematics, of English literature, and any of the other 
eighteen subject areas which we contemplate as responsibilities in our high 
schools, these materials exist! In great quantities! By the thousands! But 
who is to select? The teachers must select! 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION 

The teacher and the supervisor are the ones who must assume responsi- 
bility for the intelligent selection of those materials which will accomplish 
a degree of understandability for learners heretofore never thought possible. 
Many techniques of selection have been devised, some of them as practical 
in their approach as our current textbook evaluation techniques developed 
thirty years ago and still used as a matter of every-day responsibility in our 
high schools. If the same fine evaluation criteria will be applied to the 
selection of the new learning materials, 16mm sound films, filmstrips, 
transcriptions, maps, charts, realia, as have been used in selection of -text- 
books, a great forward step will be accomplished in the maximum use of 
audio-visual materials. If the same departmental or inter-building planning 
will be applied to the setting up of committees whose responsibilities it 
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will be to examine and select currently available audio-visual materials as has 
been the practice for years in selecting textbooks, again a great forward step 
in the maximum use of audio-visual materials can be obtained. 

Now, a third opportunity for understanding the power of audio-visua! 
media. Today as we meet for a faculty meeting to discuss such problems as 
classroom methods of instruction, techniques for grading pupils, awareness 
of guidance responsibility and the relationship of schools to society, we 
find that well-conceived, carefully planned, and effectively edited sound- 
motion-picture films are serving as the common basis for study and dis- 
cussion. I would like to enumerate a few film titles which may be of use 
by building principals, supervisors and teachers as they plan faculty meetings 
around currently produced 16-mm. sound films. 

a. Faculty meetings devoted to discussion and study of supervised class- 

room procedures might well examine such film titles as these: 








TITLE TIME Source 
1. Broader Concept of Method McGraw-Hill 
Part I—“Developing Pupil 13 minutes 
Interest” 


Part II—“Pupils working and 19 minutes 
Planning Together” 
2. Maintaining Classroom Discipline 14 minutes McGraw-Hill 


3. Near Home 20 minutes BIS 
4. Time to Spare (rural school) 20 minutes Mercer County W. 


Va. Schs. 
5. Using the Classroom Film 22 minutes EBF 
6. We Go to School (primary 10 minutes Coronet 
teacher group) 
7. We Plan Together 20 minutes Columbia Univ. 


b. Faculty meetings devoted to consideration of problems of guidance 
might well include such film titles as these: 
1. Children Growing Up With 23 minutes United World 


Other People 
2. Children Learning By Experi- 30 minutes United World 


ence 
3. Counseling: Its Tools and Teche 20 minutes VFG 


niques 


4. Emotional Health 21 minutes McGraw-Hill 

5. Feeling of Hostility 25 minutes _— International Film 
Bur. 

6. Feeling of Rejection 20 minutes Nat'l Film Bd. of 


Canada 
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MS 
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7. Guidance Problem for Home and 17 minutes _—_ Columbia Univ. 
School 
8, Learning to Understand Children McGraw-Hill 
Part I—“A Diagnostic Ap- 21 minutes - 
proach” : 
Part II—“A Remedial Pro- 23 minutes 
gram” 
. Play Is Our Business 20 minutes Sun Dial Films 
10. Understanding Children’s Play 11 minutes Caroline Zachary In- 
stitute 
11. Willie and the Mouse 11 minutes TFC 


c. Faculty meetings devoted to the contemplation of the relationship of 
schools to society might incorporate such films as these: 


. Achimoto 19 minutes BIS 

. And So They Live 24 minutes NYU 

. Better Schools for Rural Wiscon- 29 minutes _ Univ. of Wisconsin 

sin 

. Children Must Learn 14 minutes NYU 

. Lessons in Living 22 minutes Nat'l. Film Bd. of 
Canada 

. Library on Wheels 11 minutes ALA 

. Near Home 20 minutes _ BIS 

. Schoolhouse in the Red 41 minutes W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation 

. School That Learned to Eat 22 minutes General Mills 

. Wilson Dam School 20 minutes TVA 





PROBLEM OF THE BUDGET 

The problem of budget 1s all important. No program can be effec- 
tively implemented without budget planning. If we believe that the budget 
for education is a true fiscal portrayal of the over-all school offering to stu- 
dents, then we must be realistic enough to say that if we are to plan for the 
maximum use of audio-visual materials, we must plan for their use in terms of 
budgst. a 
What is budget experience? The budget experience and the use of 
audio-visual materials has survived a “checkered” beginning. Originally 
budgets for audio-visual materials were matters of parent-teacher association 
assistance, school’ benefits, annual fund raisings or other “handout” type 
planning. Today that should no longer be the case. Evidences are apparent! 
I would like to cite evidences to show that today bona fide budget commit- 
ments are being made for the inclusion of audio-visual materials in the 
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learning plan. Studies that we have made at the University of Wisconsin 
reveal the following per-pupil planned budget expenditures for the year 
1947: 

LaGrange, Illinois °* $2.50 Mendocino and Lake Counties, 

Denton, Maryland $1.70 California $1.95 

York, Pennsylvania $2.00 New Albany, Indiana $2.74 

Westport, Connecticut $2.25 Sullivan, Indiana $2.50 

Jefferson County, Alabama $2.06 Wilson, North Carolina $2.80 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR MAXIMAL USE 

These school systems represent the east, south, middlewest, and far 
west. It has been my purpose to summarize four opportunities for the con 
templation of means through which more effective and all-inclusive use of 
audio-visual materials may be obtained. I hope they will be a challenge to 
administrators who are interested! They are procedures which may be sig- 
nificant because of their demonstrated effectiveness in approaching the maxi- 
mum use of audio-visual materials. 


How May Maximum Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


Be Obtained? 
LLOYD N. MORRISETT 


COMMON sense answer to the question, “How may maximum use of 
audio-visual materials be made?” is that those concerned with audio- 
visual materials believe in them and be devoted to audio-visual materials as an 
aid to teaching and to learning. Basically, audio-visual aids embrace all tech- 
niques that involve concrete learning—the best device to use at the time to 
teach most effectively and economically. When teachers understand the 
the philosophy and the objectives of the system, the needs of the community 
and the pupil population; when friendly, effective help is provided; when 
aids are easily obtained and well serviced—then audio-visual materials 
will be used to the maximum. 
A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
There must be—if a program of audio-visual education is to be 
effective, and to really make a difference in the teaching and learning in a 
given stiuation, or within a school, or within a school system—a commonly 
accepted philosophy of education which has in it a place for this type of 
instruction. It is of the greatest importance that this philosophy and the 
objectives of an audio-visual educational program be co-operatively devel- 
oped by all those concerned with the program; and furthermore, that the ob- 


Lloyd N. Morrisett is Professor of Education in the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California. 
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ectives be based upon the needs of the pupil population, the teaching 
nersonnel, and the community. A home builder never questions the need 
‘or a roof over the house; and so the staff and citizens in general who 
clieve in enriched teaching and effective learning do not question the need 
ior audio-visual materials when the objectives are understood and accepted, 
vad the philosophy is a part of the educational philosophy of the school system 
ind the community. 


PERSONNEL 

In any good school or system of schools you will find an induction 
program for teachers new to the school or to the system; an in-service 
training program to induce the effective growth and development 
of the professional personn<|; and supervisory services to insure the co-ordina- 
tion of the several parts of the educational program, the adaptation of the 
school’s program and services to the needs of the pupils served and to im- 
prove instruction. This is common knowedge and common practice. But 
unfortunately, these practices do not apply generally to the specific area 
of audio-visual aids to learning. Nevertheless, if these aids are to be effective, 
the personnel in charge of the audio-visual program must be carefully 
selected, properly trained, painstakingly inducted into office, provided with 
an effective in-service training program, and given adequate and skilled super- 
vision. It seems to me that this is a “must” if maximum use of audio-visual 


aids is to be obtained. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum is commonly thought of as embracing all the experi- 
ences which pupils have while under the direction of the school, in- 
cluding both classroom and extracurricular activities. Sometimes we think 
of the curriculum as being made up of a series of courses of study which are 
those parts of the curriculum which are planned for classroom use. 

In order that instructional aids of an audio-visual character may be 
an integrated part of the curriculum and the course of study, persons re- 
sponsible for obtaining materials and equipment must be given the opportunity 
to participate freely and make their contributions to the development of the 
philosophy and understanding of the purposes, aims, and content areas of 
the curriculum and of the several courses of study. They must not only have 
the opportunity to participate and contribute: they must be encouraged to 
do so by the administration, the supervisory officers, and their colleagues. 
If such a co-operative endeavor is realized, the chances are very good that 
there will be an effective correlation of the curriculum, and of the course of 
study, with the audio-visual materials best designed to aid teaching and 


learning. 
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Among the outcomes of this program should be audio-visual materials 
at hand which show beyond question that they have been selected by per- 
sons with a clear understanding of the curricular offerings; of the philosophy 
and objectives of the educational program; of the needs of the school com 
munity. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators should be kept aware 
constantly of the needs of the curriculum through participation in th: 
program which embraces audio-visual aids. When this is done, courses of 
study will list audio-visual aids as well as biographical materials, information 
files on pupil reaction will be available to give specific help to individua! 
pupils as well as groups, and bear evidence of the efficiency of certain aids 
in meeting given needs. 

Since the curriculum is conceived as the total experience of pupils while 
under the direction of the school, the use of audio-visual materials certainly 
should constitute a significant part of the curriculum. 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL LIBRARY-MUSEUM 

We cannot conceive of a high school in this day and time without a 
library. Library services are essential if the educational program of the 
secondary school—or, for that matter, of any school—is to be effecitve. The 
library is the heart and the dynamo of the school. It provides expanding 
opportunities for both pupils and teachers. To teach well in a school without 
a library, to me would seem impossible. 

The place which has been gained by the library in public education 
is precisely the place which must be gained by the audio-visual library- 
museum with its film strips, films, projectors, maps, charts, recordings of 
all kinds. It must be a real museum in this area of experience. Only when 
a school system sets up and organizes an audio-visual materials library 
and muscum, and gives it adequate financial support—only then will the sys- 
tem obtain maximum use of this aid to teaching and learning. 

In this brief statement we have considered—at least to the point of 
mentioning—a philosophy of audio-visual aids to learning, their relation to 
the curriculum, the need for properly trained and highly selected per- 
sonnel, and a library-museum. All of these may be present, but maximum 
use of audio-visual matcrials will not be obtained until and unless the rela- 
tionships between the accepted philosophy of the educational program and 
its objectives, the curriculum, the library-museum, and classroom teachers and 
the other professional personnel of the school or school system are care- 
fully co-ordinated and so geared into a school organization that there is 
understanding, sympathy, and enthusiastic professional rapport. Proper 
co-ordination of the audio-visual services should go a long way toward pro- 
viding simple, effective, and prompt attention to teacher and pupil needs; 
aiding administrators and supervisors in understanding each other’s func- 
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‘ons and problems; permitting co-operation and team work between individ- 
ials and also between departments. It should go a long way toward increas- 
‘ng the efficiency of purchases of equipment and supplies demanded by 


he program. 
HOUSING THE PROGRAM 


Of basic importance to achieving these desired ends is the housing 
of a department of audio-visual aids. In the first place, the quality, adequacy 
and location of housing allotted to the department indicates clearly to all, 
the place of audio-visual aids and materials in the mind of the adminis- 
tration. Furthermore, if the department is well and adequately housed and 
given a location commensurate with the potentialities and promise of the 
program, status and dignity are accorded by those responsible for the pro- 
gram, and the program itself assumes a high place in the thinking of the 
teachers. 

The headquarters of the audio-visual department is usually known as 
the Audio-Visual Center, and should provide for display space; preview 
room; conference room or rooms; reference room; research laboratory; stor- 
age area for records, materials, and supplies; workshop; audio-visual aids 
library-museum; and adequate, well-planned, well-appointed offices. 

The term “audio-visual center” implies that it is a resource center for 
the entire system and as such it should be adequate, attractive, effectively 
planned to meet the needs of the schools and of the community. Granting that 
the audio-visual center as well as the equipment, materials, and func- 
tions of the department of audio-visual aids should always be related to 
the size of the school system or to the school concerned; nevertheless, whether 
it be in a small school or in a large school system, the audio-visual center 
should emphasize that its purpose is to aid in achieving the purposes of the 
educational program—of increasing the effectiveness of the teaching-learn- 
ing situation, and not in gadgeteering. Only when it fulfills this high 
purpose does it justify its existence, and only then will the maximum use 
of audio-visual materials be obtained. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 

The preceding paragraphs have been devoted to a brief and sketchy 
consideration of audio-visual materials and their use within the school and 
as a part of the ongoing and developing educational program. Little or nothing 
has been said concerning the financing of the program. In brief, if maximum 
use of audio-visual materials is to be obtained, the program must be ade- 
quately financed. It is a part of the educational program, and the budget 


should provide proper and adequate support of it. 
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One way to facilitate the allocation of sufficient and adequate funds 
for the support of audio-visual aids to teaching and learning is to aquaint 
the community in which the school or school system is located with the 
tremendous advantages to be gained by an audio-visual education plan. 
Obviously, this involves a carefully executed public relations program 
But the task is not insurmountable. Millions of young men and young 
women during the recent war years experienced audio-visual techniques 
of learning. Indeed, so important to the war effort were audio-visual 
materials considered, that United States expenditures for them amounted 
to approximately $100,000,000—more than the schools, colleges, and 
community organizations had spent in the entire prewar history of audio- 
visual education. And the United States Office of Education, during the 
same period, estimated that its 450 audio-visual aid units for use in 
industrial training increased the speed of training 25 to 35 per cent. 

These facts are not new to educators. But educators may be guilty of 
some dereliction in failing adequately to apprise the citizens in their respec- 
tive communtiies of them. It is a mistake to assume that the people who 
make up a school district are willing to leave entirely in the hands of the 
district employes the selection and application of technical and educational 
techniques; that they are not vitally interested in keeping abreast of de- 
velopments within the schools to which they send their children. In 
Chicago, for example, the board of education in 1937 had only sixteen sound 
projectors; in 1947, after a decade of consistently demonstrating the educational 
values inherent in such audio-visual aids, it had 600—more than any other 
city in the world. This is a pattern which can be repeated in every community 
in the land. The public understanding, resulting from demonstrated effective- 
ness, will almost certainly result in community support of a school budget 
which makes adequate provisions for a department of audio-visual aids. 


Obviously, if maximum use of audio-visual materials is to be obtained, 
on-the-job thinking must be in terms of specifics. In the limited time allotted 
to this paper, it is impossible to deal with specifics that concern even 
one major portion of the program. However, since this paper is to be pub- 
lished in THe Buttetin, I have appended to it a number of specifics which 
deal with major considerations of an audio-visual program and which I 
believe offer clues to the effective use of audio-visual materials. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRIES 
There is a concept of audio-visual aids and materials other than the 
one given above. It embraces the use of the commercial motion picture, 
radio, and television. These mediums of communication are deeply in- 
grained in American life, and, as the amazing expansion of the audio 
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isual world moves forward, the educational implications of organized 
sight and sound, both inside and outside the school, grow increasingly 
significant. No realistic view of the subject at hand, therefore, can do other- 
wise than give consideration to the motion picture, radio and television 
as very vital parts of the program of audio-visual aids to instruction and 
iearning. 

As industrialized art forms, these three mediums of communication wield 
powerful influences both in the present-day life of society and for its future 
development. Their responsibilities are great, their duties toward present 
and oncoming generations grzve and far-reaching. In recent years, especially 
in the motion picture and radio industries, attempts have been made—many 
of them successful—to relate more closely the activities in those fields to 
the principles and philosophy of education in our democracy. Unfortunately, 
however, success has not been uniform, and professional educators, parents, 
and alert citizens have become sharply aware of a serious divergence in 
the matter of values. 

Throughout history, the influence for good or ill brought about by 
various forms of art and entertainment have been the subject of thought- 
ful disquisitions by philosophers, artists, statesmen, sociologists, clergymen, 
psychologists, teachers, parents, and citizens at large. Long and bitter have 
been the arguments for and against censorship. Man’s freedom to create 
whatever he pleased for the pleasure,- amusement, and diversion of his 
fellows, and his right to obtain their patronage if he could do so, have 
been supported with vigor, not only in the interests of pecuniary gain but 
also on grounds of high moral and aesthetic principles. On the other hand, 
society’s right and obligation to protect the young and the emotionally 
immature from baneful vicarious experiences has been equally supported. 
And the conflict, in too many instances, still goes on. 

It is not a spirit of pessimism which prompts he observation that 
must be the promotion of the mental, emotional, spiritual, and physical 
health and well-being of the children and youth of our modern world, 
for, as the late Professor James Harvey Robinson pointed out, “ . . . unless 
thought be raised to a far higher plane than hitherto, some great set-back 
to civilization is inevitable.” 

It is not a spirit of pessimism which prompts the observation that 
education is frequently seriously handicapped in its endeavor to raise thought 
to the desired plane because certain irresponsible individuals in a commercial 
enterprise whose influence touches the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
lives of the young people of the land, fail to acknowledge and to discharge 
their obligations in that respect. Because the motion picture, radio, and 
television audiences are vastly greater than those ever before available to 
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producers of entertainment; and because the proportion of youthful patrons, 
both in numbers and frequency of attendance, is overwhelmingly larger 
than has hitherto been known, it is the duty and the responsibility of ail 
three mediums to be constantly alert to the psychological implications of 
their every product. It is, however, the regrettable fact that flagrant violations 
of this obligation frequently occur in the entertainment profession at large, 
both in respect to the entertainment it produces and the unsavory publicity 
upon which some of its members make capital. 


It is recognized that the audio-visual entertainment industries are 

commercial enterprises, calculated to earn the greatest number of dollars 
in return for the amounts invested. But it is also recognized that no con- 
sideration of immediate profit, no rationalization to the effect that “we only 
give the public what it wants,” can excuse the gross irresponsibility evident 
in any human activity which deliberately and knowingly corrupts the 
young. 
There is a close relationship, in terms of responsibility, between 
education and the audio-visual entertainment industries. On the one hand, 
it is the responsibility of the schools to so educate and instruct their pupils 
in discriminating values that they will easily reject the deleterious and 
choose the meritorious. It is the responsibility of the audio-visual entertain- 
ment industries, on the other hand, to so infuse their members with a 
consciousness of the high moral and social standards with which education 
seeks to imbue the world’s youth, that a more wholesome and a more 
stimulating entertainment fare may consistently be offered. 


Within the last ten years, courses in film appreciation, for example, 
have been instituted in a number of universities, notably the University 
of Southern California, Syracuse and New York universities. But it is at 
the pre-college level that the most telling effects can be achieved, for it is 
at this level that youth is the most susceptible to inculcation with sound 
and lasting values. The expanded use of audio-visual materials within the 
schools can, and will, go far in establishing a public taste upon a higher 
and more satisfying plane. But only can this be accomplished if and when 
there is complete integration of this fundamental concept within the 
general philosophy of education in the public schools. 


Taking as individual units the three component members of the audio- 
visual entertainment industry, the following observations may be made. 


The motion-picture industry works under a Production Code whose 
specifications are thoroughly desirable. It is the duty and_ responsibility 
of educators at all levels to encourage and insist that this unit of the audio- 
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visual entertainment industries enforce full compliance with its Code, 
in spirit as well as in letter, to the end that all objections to moticn pictures 


in their commercial form may be removed. 


The motion-picture industry has made many distinctive contributions to 
the entertainment field. The fact that the best pictures technically and 
morally have also generally done best at the box office each year should be an 
incentive to producers of motion pictures to continue the improvement of 
standards in their medium of entertainment. 


The motion-picture industry resorts too frequently to rationalizing 
in excusing its meretricious products. Steps should be taken to secure an 
accurate understanding of “what the public wants.” It should not be taken 
for granted either that public taste is low or that public toleration is high. 

The motion-picture industry and education have related responsibilities. 
The industry has the obligation to provide morally and_ psychologically 
acceptable motion pictures, and educators are equally obligated to develop 
greater discrimination on the part of adolescents in the use of this medium 


of entertainment. 

The radio industry, although striving to maintain its programs on a 
high moral plane, has not yet reached its full maturity. As a commercial 
enterprise and sales agency, radio does not at all times recognize its social 
opportunities and responsibilities. While the individual networks have set 
up regulations to protect themselves and listeners from violations of decency 
and good taste, much radio entertainment tends to be stereotyped at a 
somewhat puerile level. 

The radio industry needs more carefully to evaluate “what the public 
wants.” There is a tendency to place too much emphasis on “selling the 
public” ideas as well as products; e.g., the acceptance of mediocrity in 
performance based solely upon the promotional tactics of the advertising 
agency responsible for the program. 

The radio industry has, nevertheless, made significant contributions 
to education, especially at the teen-age level. As a complement to the more 
routinized methods of in-school instruction, the radio provides wide oppor- 
‘unity to augment knowledge in all fields of endeavor. 

Television inherits all the duties and responsibilities of its forebears. 
By taking heed of the errors committed by the motion-picture and radio 
industries, and by seeking competent advice both as to “what the public 
wants” and what will best serve the needs and interests of the public, 
television has the opportunity to establish itself as a vital and potent factor 
in the audio-visual entertainment field. 
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SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 
The writer of this paper believes that the specific considerations wt 
are here presented, give promise and offer hope that better use of auc io 
visual materials may be obtained. They are suggested in the expectai 11 
that they will facilitate co-ordination of the audio-visual with the gen: :a 
program, the staff with the teachers, the center with the schoels, and ‘he 
school system with outside resources. 
I. A Philosophy of Audio-Visual Education: 
A. Audio-visual education emphasizes the value of concrete experiences 
the learning process as opposed to purely verbal or symbolic experien. < 
B. Audio-visual education is not an end in itself; it is a means toward the +11. 
It should be geared to meet the needs of the curriculum. Audio-visual m« «- 
rials are tools for the implementation of the curriculum. IV. 
II. Functions of an Audio-Visual Department: 
A. Every audio-visual department should define its functions. These functicas 
should be such as to serve the needs of the school system and enrich edu:a- 


in 


tional experiences. 
B. The operating principle of the audio-visual department should be: Tiie 
right materials and equipment in the right places at the right time in tiie 


proper quantities. 
C. The major functions of an audio-visual department are: 
1. To evaluate materials and equipment. 
2. To select and procure materials and equipment. 
3. To produce locally certain instructional materials. 
4. To classify (catalog) materials. 
5. To distribute materials and equipment. 
6. 
7. 


To maintain materials and equipment. 
To correlate audio-visual and other instructional materials with the cur- 


riculum. 
8. To promote and utilize in-service education. 
9. To conduct research. 
10. To provide consultant services regarding buildings and staff problems. 
11. To engage in public relations programs. 
12. To evaluate the audio-visual program. 


III. Personnel: 
A. The administrative position of the audio-visual director should be clearly 


defined. 
1. His department should be under the assistant superintendent in charge 


of instruction. 
2. He should be an administrator within his own department only; his rela- 


tions to others should be of consultative nature. 
3. He should be a member of all curriculum committees. 
4. He should be directly accessible to every individual in the school system. 
. The audio-visual administrator should be responsible for execution of the 
functions of the department, and his time should probably be divided br- 
tween administration of his department and supervision (but in varying 
amounts, depending upon the policy of the school district). He should have 


the following qualifications: 
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1. Teaching experience (preferably at both elementary and secondary 
levels). 4 
2. Knowledge of the total curriculum. 

3. Understanding of instructional practices. 
4. Knowledge of audio-visual materials and equipment. 
5. Possess a supervision or administrative credential. 

C. It is not good administration to have the audio-visual administrator perform 
duties which can be performed just as efficiently by noncertificated person- 

nel. ; 

D. Every school should have an audio-visual co-ordinator whose function it is 
to co-ordinate the audio-visual program with the central audio-visual library, 
keep teachers informed of new materials and equipment available, schedule 
materials and equipment, and perform other audio-visual duties delegated 












to him. 
IV. Audio-Visual Housing and Facilities: 
A. Every school should have an Audio-Visual Room which will serve as a 
workroom, school museum, and store-room for audio-visual materials and 
equipment. 
B. A central office should be provided to serve the system. 
C. Adequate space should be provided for storage, previews, conferences, ref- 
erence library, experimental laboratory, library-museum, record room, etc. 
D. Classrooms should be adequately darkened and provided with electrical 
outlets. (Cost of setting aside a special room for projection is greater than 
cost of equipping all rooms for projection.) 
E. Auditoriums should be wired for projection apparatus, equipped with screen 
on stage, and furnished with facilities for darkening. 
F. A minimum audio-visual program for a school with an enrollment of not 
more than 300 pupils, should have: 
1. A 16-mm sound motion-picture projector, 
2. A combination filmstrip and slide projector, 
3. A record player, 
4. A radio, and 
5. Portable sereens. 
G. These standards for equipment are adapted from Helen Hardt Seaton’s 
A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1944) : 
1. A 16-mm. sound projector for every school with 200 enrollment. Addi- 
tional projector for every 400 students. 
2. A combination filmstrip and slide projector for every school. Additional 
projectors for every 200 students. ‘ 
A standard slide projector for every 400 students. 
. An opaque projector for every school. Additional projectors for every 
400 students. 
. One screen for every projector in the school. 
. One set of 35 stereotypes for every 400 students in elementary schools. 
. One portable AM-FM radio for every school. 
. One two-speed (78 and 33 1/3 r.p.m.) portable combination record and 
transcription player for every 200 students. 
. One portable 78 r.p.m. recording machine for every school. 
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10. One wire or tape recorder for every school over 200 enrollment. 

11. One portable public address system with microphone for every school. 

12. One built-in, high-fidelity public address system for each school audit». 
rium seating 1000 or more students. 

13. One 16-mm sound projector for booth operation in a school auditoriuy; 
seating 1000 or more students. 


V. Budget and Finance: 


VI. 


VII. 


A. Audio-visual materials should be paid for out of regular school funds. 

B. National budget recommendation for expenditure per year for audio-visu.:! 
materials, exclusive of salaries and equipment (taken from Education«/ 
Trend, Supplement to Educator’s Washington Dispatch, October, 1947) : 

$ 1.00 per pupil for minimum program 
3.00 per pupil for adequate program 
5.00 or more per pupil for desirable program 

C. Recommendations of the Audio-Visual Education Administrative Worksho; 
(California, August, 1947) : 

1. Ultimate justification of an audio-visual budget is its contribution to thie 
total curriculum or instructional program. 

2. Preparation of the original budget should be the responsibility of the 
director, after consultations with instructional and business leaders of 
the school system. 

3. The audio-visual director should have the major responsibility for the 
administration of the budget. 

4. Adequate provision should be made in the budget for staff travel and 
for on-the-job ‘transportation. 

5. Any statement of audio-visual costs is deceptive and unreliable unless a 
clear indication is made of the status of the organization, extent of its 
services, and size of the staff. 

6. A statement of audio-visual expenses should include a careful breakdown 
showing the various functions or exactly what services are being ren- 
dered. 

Selection and Evaluation of Audio-Visual Materials and Equipment: 

A. Selection and evaluation of material and equipment by teachers is desirable. 
This can probably best be accomplished by sending to teachers materials for 
testing in the classroom, by teacher preview committees (often difficult to 
organize), or by associations or special interest groups (physical education, 
guidance, etc.). 

B. Selection should be made only of those materials which meet the criteria set 
up for their particular type. 

C. Continual evaluation should be made of the audio-visual service rendered, as 
well as of the materials of instruction which become dated or inappropriate. 

D. There should be some standardization of basic equipment within a school 
system. 

The Mechanical Operation of an Audio-Visual Department: 

A. The department should be so organized that a maximum of service will be 
given for a minimum of effort by the teacher, and with a minimum of “red- 
tape.” 
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B. Each department should work out its own cataloging system (the Dewey 
Decimal System is in use in most of the larger departments) to meet local 
conditions. Two principles should govern this determination: 


1. The system should make materials easily accessible. 
2. It should be capable of limitless expansion. 

C. The method of filing and storing material (e.g., by Dewey number, alpha- 
betically, by curriculum areas) should be determined by the following con- 
siderations: 

1. What best fits into the housing available? 
2. Do teachers “browse” in the department or are all orders put through by 
clerks? 
3. Are materials sent out in packets? 
D. In distributing materials, convenience to the teacher should be considered 


above convenience to the department. Delivery service should be provided 
on a regular schedule. Clerical forms should be kept to the minimum nec- 


essary for efficient operation. 
E. Equipment should be serviced periodically. 


Using Audio-Visual Materials in the Classroom: 
A. There is no “one best way” of using audio-visual materials, but the follow- 
ing procedures are recommended: 
1. Teacher preparation by selecting materials for a certain purpose, pre- 
viewing material, determining best method of presentation. 
. Class preparation by setting up purposes with class and developing a 
readiness for things to be learned. 
. Presentation of the material as an integral part of the total learning sit- 
uation. 
. Class follow-up by tying in what has been presented with related learn- 
ing experiences. 


. Audio-Visual Publications: 
A. Teachers should be informed of available audio-visual materials by listing in 
general catalog and in all curriculum publications. Each teacher should have 
a listing of material applicable to his teaching situation. 
. Bulletins of new materials, evidences of good use of materials, and other 
audio-visual news should be published. 


. Production of Audio-Visual Materials: 

A. Teachers should become familiar with materials which can be produced in 
the classroom such as maps, charts, time-lines, graphs, exhibits, models, 
relief maps, photographs, slides, etc. 

. The production of motion pictures is a@ difficult and expensive task and 
_ should not be undertaken unless sufficient funds and adequate, trained per- 
__ sonnel are. available. 
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How May Maximum Use of Audio-Visual Aids Be Obtained? 
EARL E. SECHRIEST 


AXIMUM use of audio-visual aids can mean different things to diffe :- 
ent people. To one principal, we shall say, because I assume that mo: 
of us present serve in that capacity, it may mean no more than how much «1 
how many times a particular aid is used and the size of the pupil audienc: ; 
to another it can mean the effect of a particular aid on the pupil in his lear: - 
ing process; while to still another the problem may be one of obtaining max: 
mum service from available facilities. As you can readily see these meaning 
are each a part of the whole which is the role of audio-visual aids in an entir 
school program. , 

Since there is very little, if any, point in using any teaching aid simply fo: 
the sake of using it no matter what the size of the audience, we shall turn our 
attention first to a consideraion of the role of audio-visual aids in the learning 
process. 

FACTORS OF LEARNING 

Before entering into this discussion it is well that we ask ourselves the 
question—“How do pupils learn?” With all our modern materials and 
equipment to aid the learning process we should not forget that learning in 
general represents progressive growth in behavior aspects, urges, trends, activity 
patterns and so forth. It depends upon many intricately related factors. There is 
really no limit to the classifications one might outline in attempting to explain 
the learning process but for purposes of this discussion it will suffice to speak 
somewhat arbitrarily of four main factors which are very imporiant in the 
learning process. These are: (1) Life manifesting itself psychologicaily in the 
expenditure of energy; (2) challenge, release, or interference with life activ- 
ity; (3) adjustive reactions, that is response, adaptation, or conquest and; (4) 
the modifications which take place in the central nervous system in the form 
of new associations and new behavior patterns. 

These four factors operate in ordinary audio-visual situations somewhat 
as follows. There is the living pupil to begin with. We will assume that he has 
vitality, behavior trends, and learning capacities. He is constantly ready for 
external interferences and internal modifications. The second factor reposes 
in the physical and social environment of the pupil—the schoolroom, class- 
mates, audio-visual and other teaching materials, equipment, and the teacher. 
From morning until evening these things challenge him to one adjustive reac- 
tion after another. The textbooks suggest solutions to his many problems, the 
teaching materials and equipment provide new sense experiences which we 
hope will be of the right kind from the standpoint of education. 


Earl E. Sechriest is Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education of the Birmingham 
City Schools and Principal of the Ensley High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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The third factor counts on adjustive reactions—looking, listening, manip- 
ula:ing, studying, conversation and the like. By this means some of the inter- 
fer-iices are Overcome, some circumvented, some yielded to, some defied, and 
soi.c destroyed. The degree of learning is roughly proportional to the amount 
of Joing on the part of the learner. At this point it is well for us to check up 
on our Audio-Visual aids in order that they may not become a mere passive 
activity. 

The fourth factor may be referred to as the manifestation in form of 
definite changes in the pupil’s personality. From the standpoint of psychology 
the changes are thought of as bonds, associations and the like. Sociologically 
they are designated as knowledge, skills, interests, and ideals. It makes little 
ditference what we call them. These changes contribute to what is commonly 
called “learnings.” 

ROLE OF AUDIO-VISUAL EXPERIENCES IN LEARNING 

The question now to be raised is: what is the role of audio- and visual 
experiences in learning? A war-time Navy pamphlet states that audio-visual 
aids help the student to: (1) learn more—tests show that students learn up to 
thirty-five per cent more in a given time; (2) remember longer—tests show 

that facts learned are remembered up to fifty-five per cent longer; (3) increase 
interest—training aids command attention and cause students to want to 
learn; (4) build morale—they give students confidence in their ability to do a 
job; and (5) save time—training aids make it possible to meet standards in 
less time. Several scientific studies on sensory origins demonstrate that some 
of our most commonly accepted words have their roots primarily in sensory 
experiences—visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and so on. These examples can be 
multiplied but it suffices to say that experience has proven without a doubt 
that motion pictures and other audio-visual aids, when properly used, have a 
tremendous impact on the learning process. 

However, a great deal hangs on that phrase “when properly used.” Let 
me state at the outset that the where, when, how, and to what extent visual and 
sensory perceptions are to be utilized as “interferences” in the daily learning of 
the school child still remains for the practical educator to determine. During 
the school year our pupils are expected to acquire a certain number of facts, 
ititudes, skills and ideals. Let us analyze each element of learning as we ap- 
proach its study to discover just what types of sense perceptions are conducive 
‘o its best realization. If the element is “wheat” what is the best procedure to 
ise in the pupil’s school environment to insure complete understanding? How 
nuch reading? How much questioning? How much project work? How 
nuch demonstration? What motion pictures? How much discussion? Sup- 
pose the element to be learned is seven times five equals how much? What 
's the most scientific procedure for doing this?* How much mental arithmetic? 
How much concrete arithmetic? Would it be advisable to arrange the pupils 


— 
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in the class in rows of seven, five deep, or should we drill the class with lantern 
slides, film strips or motion pictures showing men marching seven abreast in 
five rows? Or should we purchase five pigs at seven dollars each, or use so:ne 
other concrete situation which involves computing the answer thirty-five? 
These and like questions are for the teacher to decide. 

What I want to emphasize is that consideration must be given to the way 
in which audio-visual materials are used in meeting these problems of learn- 
ing. They must be real interferences in the psychological sense of the wo: 
They must be used only when they make a contribution to the regular curr< 
ulum. Their primary purpose is to instruct. 

Furthermore, to insure maximum benefits, the best teaching techniqu: 
must be applied to the use of audio-visual aids as they are to other teaching 
tools. It is almost a platitude to state that our schools are no better than our 
teachers and yet it is none the less true. So I would say than an audio-visual 
program is no better than the teacher who uses it. Although it is general!y 
agreed that there is no one best way of using audio-visual materials, and the 
methods of their use are limited only by the imagination and ingenuity of tlic 
teacher, yet she must remember that basic procedures of effective teaching 
apply here as elsewhere. We are all familiar with these four main steps; (1!) 
preparation on the part of the teacher; (2) preparation on the part of the 
class; (3) presentation; and (4) follow up. . 

NEED FOR MORE MATERIAL 

Before going on to a consideration of the organization of sensory matc- 
rials, let me bring to your attention a problem which you have all realized I 
am sure. This is the need for more material with which to carry on a sus- 
taining audio-visual program. One factor at least in the success of the Army 
and Navy training programs during the war was that there were available to 
their students, movies, filmstrips, objects, etc., depicting every phase of learn- 
ing that the Army and Navy wished to impart. On the other hand, a Report to 
Educators, a study made by seven leading publishing houses, states that there 
are not enough motion-picture films available “for what might be termed a 
sustaining program in any one field although some fields have more than oth- 
ers.” We do need to have made available to us sufficient audio and visual 
materials to carry through a sustaining program. 

OBTAINING MAXIMUM SERVICE 

And now, our second consideration is that of obtaining maximum serv- 
ice from available facilities. Are audio-visual materials so organized and ad- 
ministered as to permit the teacher in the classroom or laboratory to utilize 
them in the most effective way? 

Depending on the size of the system or the school, provision must be 
made for the organizing of the total audio-visual facility. With the increase in 
the use of educational motion-picture films as well as other visual aids, it be- 
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came expedient in large cities to arrange some central means to handle these 
‘materials. Rather than to mention the various names by which these central- 
vations are called in different school systems it will suffice here to refer to them 
s audio-visual centers. Your particular school system may not be of sufficient 
‘ze to warrant such an organization as I shall outline but the policies and the 
principles I shall try to describe should hold good even in an individual school 


init. 
The primary purpose of the audio-visual center in a school system is to 


collect. and authenticate materials which it offers to the teacher along 
with information on the possible use of these materials. It is not the aim of 
the center to teach nor does it replace the teacher in any way. Its function is 
io aid the instructor in doing more effective work, thus furthering the learn- 
ing process: The center is a service organization and carries on its functions in 
a manner similiar to those of a well organized library with sources of infor- 
mation, teaching tools, and methods of procedure readily available to the staff 
of the entire school system. 

In order to perform its best service the audio-visual center must be located 
in a strategic place. They are in common practice often to be found in the ad- 
ministration building or in the service building of the Board of Education. 

Studies revealed that the personnel employed in audio-visual centers de- 
pends upon the service rendered to the school system and not upon the size of 
the city. 

Of primary importance in the administration of the audio-visual program 
is the selection of matcrials and equipment, for these are the foundations of 
the program as well as the tools of its execution. Care should be taken in the 
selection and purchase of materials so that the total educational program will 
be advanced and a proper balance maintained as to the various needs and 
demands of the entire organization. Proper selection is directly related to 
utilization and should be based upon the principles of good teaching. We 
should keep in mind (1) materials of general educational worth which have 
curricular objectives, and (2) materials for particular teaching situations. 
Such factors as curricular areas, grade levels, validity of materials, accuracy, 
objectivity, and thé like are important in the selection of audio-visual materials. 

In actual practice we find that there is a great deal of variation in the 
amounts of materials and equipment for audio-visual instruction owned by 
various school systems but very little variation in the types used. For instance, 
such materials as 314 x4 slides, 2x2 slides, film strips, 16mm sound and 
silent motion pictures, phonograph records, transcriptions, stereographs, and 
still pictures are favorites of the person or persons responsible for audio-visual 
collections. : 

Once these materials have been selected, they should be stored in an 
accessible place—the audio-visual center although such materials as maps and 
charts and some equipment are usually kept at the individual schools. 
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It is also necessary to classify audio-visual materials in order to get the 
most out of them. A number of books is not necessarily considered a library, 
and, in like manner a great amount of the latest types of audio-visual mate 
rials does not necessarily constitute a library of audio-visual aids. Nor does on 
expect these materials to make a contribution to the curriculum unless the; 
are organized for instruction as are other curricular materials. At present onc 
of the most common methods for classification is the combination of grade, 
subject, and unit, while some few libraries are using the Dewey Decima' 
System of classification or some modification of it. 

Furthermore, a plan for the distribution of these materials to the severa' 
schools should be arranged. It is needless to state that the effectiveness ot 
teaching materials depends to a large extent upon their timeliness. If visual 
aids are not properly and systematically distributed, very little, if any, benefit 
will ensue. On the other hand, a poor distribution system adds to the cost of 
the materials, and since some of these materials are very expensive to begin 
with, they should be utilized as much as possible in order to reduce their 
unit cost. Various methods for distribution are in evidence. Some of our larger 
cities are zoned for efficiency in distribution and deliveries are made to partic- 
ular zones on specified days of the week. At times materials are circulated from 
school to school within the zone before being returned to the central library. 

The over-all picture of audio-visual aids as tools in our schools would not be 
complete without some mention of supervision. Supervision is usually thought 
of as an expert technical service concerned with improving conditions which 
commonly surround what we call learning. As such it is an important ele- 
ment of modern education. Supervisors, experts in their limited fields guide 
the classroom teachers in becoming more useful and efficient in the realms in 
which the supervisors are recognized as experts. Besides the immediate end of 
guiding classroom teachers in procedures in teaching, there is inherent in the 
supervisory program the ultimate objective of appraising the effectiveness of 
a given program, and also of determining improvements in its outcome—cer- 
tainly important to the growth of the audio-visual program. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, to obtain the maximum use of audio-visual aids I recom- 
mend that; (1) the maximum benefit be sought by using these materials only 
as tools of the learning process; (2) that they be used by teachers trained in 
accepted pedagogic techniques; and (3) that the maximum amount of use 
be sought through a definitely planned organization and administration of 
available facilities. 
Madeline Long, Consultant in Radio Education, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Ruel E. Tucker, Principal, Great Neck High 
School, Great Neck, New York, served as discussants. 
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What is Effective Administration of Pupil Activity Finances? 
G. BAKER THOMPSON 


ee. controlled, adequately supervised, and soundly financed 
extra-curricular activities constitute a desirable part of any educational 
rogram. No one is likely to quarrel with the above statement. In fact most 
»dministrators very quickly and emphatically tell us that the activities in 
iheir schools are conducted according to the above standard. 

The administration of Activity Funds is not considered a difficult job 
or a major problem in any section of the United States. Raising the neces- 
sary monies is a perpetual headache everywhere, but spending the money 
seems to be a simple matter. While we realize that tremendous sums are 
now spent in most schools, it is too often assumed that we spend wisely, 
have adequate checks, controls, and approved business methods. On the 
other hand, facts show that exactly the opposite is all too frequently true. 


LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
In Pennsylvania, and in most other states, the money raised by athletic 
contests, plays, musical programs, benefits, class or organization dues, and 
student sales was not considered school-district funds. The high-school 
principal was usually responsible for the finances and either set up a central 
banking system or appointed a faculty member to supervise the collecting 
and spending of monies for each activity. As activities increased in num- 
ber and receipts rapidly multiplied, the administration of the funds was fre- 
quently the same as that which prevailed during the period when activities 
were few in number and inexpensive in operation. . 
In Pennsylvania the blow fell on September 30, 1947. On that date the 
State Superior Court issued the, now famous, Hatfield Decision. Briefly the 
facts are as follows: In 1946, the auditors of Hatfield Township School 
District petitioned:the Montgomery County Court for an order upon mem- 
bers of the Hatfield Joint Consolidated School Board to produce accounts 
and records of the activity fund for audit. This order was affirmed. The 
decision was appealed to the Superior Court. This appeal was based, in 
part, on the question of whether or not the activity account was subject 
to official audit even though no tax monies were involved. The Superior 


Court decision: 


e 
G. Baker Thompson is Principal of the Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
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1. affirmed the order of the fower court for official audit, and 
2. stated that all monies in activity funds involving 
a. the use and wear of personal property owned by the district; 
b. the use and wear of school buildings and grounds; 
c. the payment to employees such as coaches for their services; and 
d, the payment by the district for light, heat, maintenance, janitors’ 
charges ‘ 
are public funds and must be administered by boards of school director 
exactly as tax moneys. 

This was a shock to some schoolmen; however, a number of principal: 
had, for years, been regularly submitting all activity funds for audit. The 
principals, almost without exception, agreed with this part of the decision ani 
prepared to follow the directive. 

The second part of the decision created wide-spread confusion. The 
Pennsylvania School Code provides for School Boards to make payment 
enly as authorized by law. Suddenly activity funds were made a part of 
tax monies, and a multitude of basic questions immediately arose with 
almost as many opinions as there were School Board solicitors. Examples 
are: (1) Is it legal for School Boards to charge admissions? (2) Can school 
boards legally make many of the expenditures required in activity funds 
and accepted as legitimate and proper transactions in carrying on school ac- 
tivities, when such expenditures are not directly authorized by law, i.e. 
athletic insurance, band uniforms, scholarships, awards to individuals, 
dramatic productions, efc.? and (3) Must funds of organizations using the 
school plant be turned over to the school board? 

In the event that all of the above questions could be solved in such a 
way as to permit expenditures for activities, we still face the question of 
efficient administration of activities in a quick and efficient manner. How 
could all expenditures be foreseen and presented to the School Boards weeks 
in advance, so that expenditures could be authorized? Would the School 
Boards have the time and secretarial help to write checks for hundreds of 
bills varying in amounts from ten cents to many dollars? Would pupils 
and teachers continue to take an interest in raising money for activities if 
they had no say as to how this money should be spent? 

SECONDARY PRINCIPALS TAKE LEADERSHIP IN NEW. LEGISLATION 

Naturally many meetings were held and hundreds of hours were spent 
in discussing this problem. It became increasingly clear that new legislation 
was absolutely necessary if activities were to be legally continued in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. The Secondary-Schgo! Principals’ As- 
sociation took the leadership in preparing such legislation. Since complete 
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agreement on the part of all concerned was mandatory, a joint committee 
wis selected, composed of representatives from the following: 

Department of Public Instruction 


Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


District Superintendents of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 


Earlier in this paper the statement was made that superintendents and 
principals were certain that the administration of activity funds in their 
schools was efficient and business-like, and would stand the test of investiga- 
tion. The committee found that the situation differed in many schools in 
all sections of the state. Some of the most startling examples were: 

1. Funds were never audited in a high percentage of the schools. 

2. Purchases of supplies and equipment totaling hundreds of dollars were made 

in many schools without any attempt to secure bids. 


3. In some schools a number of different persons were permitted to make pur- 


chases. 
4. Books were not kept and invoices, receipts, and other records were not used in 


some schools. 
5. Separate banking accounts were kept for each activity in many instances. 


6. Pupils in some schools had no supervision from the faculty on purchases, col- 


lections, or expenditures. 
7. In some schools no bank accounts were used, and in others money was kept in 


desk drawers, bureau drawers, teachers’ pockets, in parents’ private bank ac- 
counts, and in other unexpected places. 

The joint committee was pleased to discover that the School Directors 
did not want to retain control of pupil-activity funds. The Directors pointed 
out that they did not have the time or the staff to take on this added re- 
sponsibility. They also indicated that they felt pupils were entitled to reason- 
able control of the money they raised, and they agreed that handling these 
monies could be a valuable educational experience. 

The committee realized that its first job was to establish a set of prin- 
ciples upon which all groups could agree and then to prepare legislation to 
put these principles into operation. A final and complete agreement was 


secured on the following: 


1. Require all school districts to adopt and to enforce rules and regulations. 

2. Provide for the return of funds previously acquired by the district from ac- 
tivity organizations. 

3. Require supervision of finances by the principal or other designated profes- 
sional employee. 

4. Provide for financial supervision of each activity fund. 

5. Require an official annual audit. 

6. Require a bond for the custodian of the fund. 

7. Require the establishment of an approved accounting system. 

8. Require a regular report by the custodian of the fund to the School Board. 
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9. Require soliciting of bids when expenditures amount to three hundred dollars 


or more. 
10. Permit the use of school property by activity groups. 
11. Provide that activity organizations may raise, expend, and hold over from 
year to year balances of funds under the regulations of the school district. 
12. Provide penalties for the violation of established regulations. 
13. Permit schools, and organizations within the school to affiliate with state, re- 


gional, or national organizations. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature is now in session, and a bill written and 
sponsored by all the groups listed above has been introduced in both houses 
as a bi-partisan measure and has an excellent chance of being adopted as 
written. This bill, if passed, will for the first time, assure the efficient ad- 
ministration of activity funds in all school systems in the state. No longer 
will we have a vast twilight zone, making it impossible for any school board 
to be certain as to its powers. Approved banking practices, annual audits, 
and professional supervision will assure wise expenditures. A central banking 
system with pupils participating in raising, banking, and spending these 
funds will provide a real education experience for pupils. 

When the schools in Pennsylvania secure the authority to administer 
activity funds as outlined above, the question immediately arises as how 
to set up the machinery for effective administration. Fortunately several 
hundred schools in the state have the organization, experience, and train- 
ing. This paper would not be complete without outlining definite sugges- 
tions for administration. 

HOW CAN THE NECESSARY FUNDS BE RAISED? 

1. Athletics—Pupils should pay a fair share of the cost of the athletic 
program. A pupil-athletic ticket, sold at a reasonable price and providing 
for admission to all contests, seems the fairest and most satisfactory plan in 
use. In most large schools the public support given to school teams provides 
sufficient money to support the athletic program; however, the athletic pro- 
gram is universally regarded as an important part of the educational pro- 
gram; and, therefore, has a right to expect financial support from regular 
district funds when necessary to provide a well-rounded intramural and 
interscholastic program. 

2. Dramatics—Public interest in dramatics nearly always provides not 
only enough money for the activity, but frequently additional money for 
other projects. 

3. Music—Band, orchestra, and choral groups regularly give recitals 
that are supported by the community. These organizations are now accepted 
as educational, and regular appropriations are, and should be made, from 
school-district funds. Parent groups can, when necessary, secure money for 
uniforms and instruments by community canvasses and sales. 
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4. Publications—Sales of subscriptions and advertisements will ade- 
quately support school publications, providing the publications are not too 
ambitious in nature. 

5. Assemblies—The present educational philosophy indicates that the 
majority of assembly programs should be composed by student talent, thus 
providing students with another important educational experience. However, 
some fine cultural programs should be provided; and the cost of such pro- 
grams should be borne by the school district out of regular funds. 

6. Student Council—Dances, sales, and other concessions are frequently 
assigned to this important school organization. In some schools a portion of 
the price of a combination ticket used to support athletics, publications, 
dances, and special programs is assigned to the student council. 

7. Clubs—Since clubs need very little money, this can be provided by 
small dues paid by members. 

8. Classes—In most instances classes find it very easy to secure the 
money needed. Dances, class plays, sales, and dues are standard and effec- 
tive methods. 
HOW SHOULD THE NECESSARY MONEY BE SPENT? 

1. A bill should be presented for each debt incurred. 

2. A standard requisition form, filled out and signed by the sponsor 
and student officers should be presented before any bill is paid. 

3. All bills should be paid by check. Each check should be signed by 
at least two people. For this, the treasurer of the activity and the principal 
would seem to be the proper authorities. 

HOW CAN THE FUNDS BE PROTECTED? 

1. A central banking system—Extensive use in many school systems has 
definitely proven that one central banking system is the most efficient, the 
safest, and the most businesslike method of handling activity funds. This 
permits expert banking techniques with proper safeguards, and at the same 
time allows students in each organization to gain experience in handling 
money. 

2. Use approved banking methods—Each activity should keep a set 
of books which would be regularly inspected by the treasurer of the activity 
fund. The treasurer’s books should always show all deposits, expenditures, 
and the balance for each activity. All checks should require two signatures. 

3. A regular audit—Regular school-district auditors should audit all ac- 
tivity-fund accounts at the same time that schooi-district funds are audited. 

4. Bonding the treasurer—Fidelity bonds should be provided to cover 
all people who handle any funds. In some schools this will mean several 
people; in many small schools only one person need be bonded. 
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5. Burglary insurance—This should be provided to cover the safe; an. 
if large sums are available at any one time, insurance should be provided 
against hold-ups in or around the school and on the way to the bank. 

6. Regular reporting—The treasurer of the activities fund should mak. 
a regular report to the School Board. This report should be made at least 
every three months, and when large sums are involved, should be mad: 
monthly, 

7. Banking time—Every activity should deposit all collections daily wit 
the treasurer of the activity fund. A definite time should be set so that th 
treasurer is available to safeguard all money each day. 

8. Protection in banking—The money should be placed in banks in- 
sured by Federal Deposit Insurance. When deposits exceed $5000, a second 
account should be opened in another bank. 

An efficient system of administering activity funds will exist in a schoo! 
when the legal authority is clear, when trained professional supervision is 
provided, and when approved banking methods are established. Without 
these provisions chaos is almost certain to exist. 


What is Effective Administration of Pupil Activity Finances? 
MINARD W. STOUT 


HE problem of distributing extra-class activity funds is almost as great 

as that of raising them. In setting up a system for the distribution of 
finances among the various extra-class activities, close supervision by the 
school authorities should be one of the first prerequisites. No organization 
in the school can justly claim that the earnings of funds by that group entitles 
it to withdraw some for expenditures at any time for any purpose. Faculty 
supervision of spending is recommended for at least two reasons. In the first 
place, good supervision results in a more economical use of funds. If the stu- 
dents have full charge of spending the funds of their organization, there is 
constant danger that money will be wasted. Out of fairness to the large group 
which furnishes the money for the operation of the various organizations, the 
funds should be carefully distributed. In the second place, supervision is nec- 
essary as a safeguard for financial integrity and protection of those who har- 
dle the funds. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 

One of the important problems of the school, then, is that of making an 
equitable distribution of funds among the activities so that all will have 
enough to operate on and at the same time be satisfied with what is given 
them. The word equity is used here not in the sense of equality but rather in 


Minard W. Stout is Principal of the University High School and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 
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te sense of fairness and justice. It is impossible to distribute funds equally 
« nong all activities and at the same time be fair and just to all, because some 
quire larger amounts of money for operation than others. It is the school’s 
:esponsibility to determine the relative importance of the various extra-class 
«rganizations, to decide which are of greater service to the school and should 
be given first consideration financially. In order to have an equitable distribu- 
von of funds, the school should adopt a budget for its extra-class activities 
nd follow it carefully. 
BUDGETING 

When the Mexican bandit, Poncho Villa, had gained political control in 
\fexico City, he was heard to remark after a two-hour conference with his 
Cabinet, “But what is the budget?” Without much doubt one can safely say 
there are school administrators who must feel like Villa. Literature on the 
subject reveals that only a minority of the schools have a budget and of these 
many need improvement. Most high-school administrators either do not real- 
ize or choose to ignore the fact that the effectiveness of good administration 
of the extra-class activities in their schools is directly related to the quality of 
budgetary administration. 

Up until a quarter of a century ago the general attitude of mankind 
toward budgeting was one of indifference. The advice which people face- 
tiously give to others when they say, “Always live within your income even if 
you have to borrow to do it,” was actually accepted in many instances and 
followed as a matter of course. The United States Government, for example, 
did not have a specialized budget until 1921. The budget of former years had 
had no functional value; it was something to be prepared but not used. Re- 
cently, however, the budget has established itself as a necessary feature of an 
economic public administration, not only in government and business, but 
also in the schools. Once in the school, it was extended to aid in the man- 
agement of the extra-class activity program. 

The first essential step in preparing a school budget is a clear-cut concept 
of what a budget is. It may be technically defined as the financial plan of a 
school program for a given period of time. It will indicate the amount and 
source of anticipated revenue, and the amount and purposes of proposed ex- 
penditures. A budget is, therefore, a fiscal plan. Without a fiscal plan, a schooi 
risks the danger of spending more money than it secures, of spending too lit- 
tle money or too much money on certain items, and of spending wastefully. 

The budget is really an expression of the administrator’s educational phil- 
osophy. It represents his interpretation of the needs and opportunities of his 
school. Hence, it should not be based alone upon the expense account of the 
preceding year, nor upon what others are expending for their schools, though 
both are fundamental aids. Merely doctoring former budgets induces mechan- 
ical routine, travelling in a rut, and imitating others. It also disregards local 
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needs and one’s own ideas. The good budget represents a constructive proc- 
ess; it surveys the needs of projected improvements, the cost of each, and thei: 
relative values. The last named item, that is, determining the relative values 
involves both the distribution of expenditures in proportion to needs, and the 
selection of the more important activities over the lesser important. Since it is 
very seldom that a principal obtains all the funds which the school’s activitics 
really need, this matter of determining the relative values of the various activ- 
ities is an important part of his budgeting job. 


A good extra-class activity budget will contain three parts. The first o/ 
these will be the work plan, which is a definite statement of the philosophy 
and of the policies of the extra-class activity program. The second part is the 
spending program, which is a translation of the accepted policies into pro 
posed expenditures. The third part is the financing plans, which propose: 
means for meeting the cost of the activity program. The philosophy of the 
activity plan should be well developed, since it must form the basis for the 
spending and financing program. The three parts are closely integrated. A 
well-balanced budget may be symbolized by an equilateral triang'e of which 
the base is the activity plan and the other two sides are the financing and 
spending plans. A good activity budget is defined, then, as a complete finan- 
cial forecast of both expenditures and receipts, based on the philosophy of the 
activity program. It takes into consideration past experiences, present condi- 
tions, and future needs. 

It should be recognized that the budget is not a panacea for all financial 
ills. Its functions are restricted and all administrators will acknowledge that 
budgets have serious limitations, some of which are as follows: 

1. The budget is not a watchdog of the treasury. 

2. It cannot be substituted for good administration. It will be only as good as the 

administrator makes it. 

3. In good school administration the budget cannot be followed blindly. Judg- 

ment should be used, for the budget is based on estimates. 

4, The budget should not be allowed to run the school and kill initiative. 

All administrators must recognize that the budget is not an inflexible 
instrument, but that it is merely an estimate. If conditions change, income and 
expenditures must be modified, maybe both. This is true of all items within 
the budget, as well as the budget as a whole. Budget-making procedure con- 
stitutes the recording, compilation, presentation, review, adoption, and execu: 
tion of an expenditure and income plan for a definite period. The procedure is 
continuous from year to year, making a complete cycle of operations. 


NEED FOR A BUDGET 
The importance of strict budgeting cannot be stressed too much among 
members of high-school organizations, since it is here that pupils get training 
for life. The aim of the school should be to arrange the situation so that the 
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pupil, by living consciously in a scheme of budgeted finances, will form the 
hibit and develop the skills necessary for such living, and do this with such 
satisfaction that he will be intelligent financially so far as budgets are concerned 
now and in later life. The usefulness of the budget has been proved in other 
fields. Government, the family, business, and individuals are using this meth- 
od in the adjusting of expenditures to income. They find it the only practical 
way to be thrifty and to be sure at all times of their financial status. The 
schools of the country have, for the most part, failed to handle their extra- 
ciass funds in an efficient manner. It is impossible to estimate the real edu- 
cational significance of such a lack of system. Since the wrong kind of educa- 
tion is sometimes worse than none, it would probably be better if no funds 
were handled at all wherever bad methods are used. 


The usefulness of the budget is seen from the fact that it is employed in 
practically all modern business enterprises that handle substantial sums of 
money. Applied to the activity organizations, the budget method places a 
premium on foresight, and eliminates in the beginning all impractical finan- 
cial proposals. It guards against costly and impulsive errors by the use of past 
experience and good judgment of more than one individual. In other words, 
the budget is an in-advance interpretation of the program of an activity stated 
in terms of the resources which it can demand. It is necessary that the high- 
school pupil be trained to recognize the essentials of a good budget. With the 
various activity laboratories of financial equipment and experience the high 
school should be an ideal place for this training. Every organization which 
uses any money at all should be required to operate on a budget plan. 

In order to be sure that students learn to handle public money wisely, 
school organizations should use the budget system. Some of the values inher- 
ent therein are that a budget will: 

. Require all extra-class activities to organize, or reorganize, on a business basis 
and to follow definite well-understood business methods. 

. Insure that the administration can provide for the entire activity program at 
the time it determines its financial schedule. 

. Help to determine what the essential needs of an activity program are and 
provide adequate revenue to meet these needs. 

. Tend to encourage worthy, but nonrevenue-producing activities, by providing 
funds for them. 

. Assist in keeping the annual expenditures within the available receipts. This 
cannot be done unless the administration anticipates receipts and expenditures. 

. Discourage the raiding of the financial resources of the school by those pop- 
ular activities that come early in the financial year. 

. Aid in preventing of the accumulation of unnecessary balances. 

. Serve as a guide throughout the year in authorizing expenditures. 

. Help to avoid the necessity for unusually’ large levies or expenditures in any 
one year for materials which can be anticipated and planned for in advance. 
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10. Create greater confidence in those who are in charge of activity progranis 
and funds. 

11. Provide equitable methods of distributing the activity funds. Some activiti.s 
require relatively large amounts of money to support while others require o1'y 
a small amount. It is the duty of the school to determine those activities whi h 
are most important and those which are to be given first consideration. 


FUNCTION OF THE BUDGET 

The function of the activity budget may be described as follows: Firs:, 
the budget is a servant of the activity program. It functions as a facilitatin : 
device for educating the student. The activities do not exist in order to ser\: 
a budget; the budget is the servant and the activity program is the maste 
The budget is a means to an end, not the end in itself. Second, the budge: 
gives an overview of the activity program. It functions directly in giving th 
administration an overview of the entire activity program. In one sense ‘| 
serves as an aerial photograph of the activity plan. It prevents the planne«| 
financing and spending as an entity. Third, the budget gives an analysis oi 
the activity program. It also serves as a microscope in the analysis of details. 
The preparation of the annual estimate is accompanied by a critical evalua- 
tion of new activities. These estimates are also instrumental in introducing 
careful scrutiny of extension of old activities. Specific items once included in 
budgets are more readily adopted than those representing extension of old 
functions or the creation of new activities. The inclusion of new items gen- 
erally stimulates much discussion and frequently evokes a worthwhile evalu- 
ation. Critical analysis by school officials, often induced by a detailed study 
of the budget, may be neglected without a budget. The salient benefit of the 
budget process is the opportunity it gives in self-analysis. The process of 
budgeting, if conducted with candor, becomes, so to speak, an administrative 
cathartic. The organism is cleansed and new vitality is accorded it by a clari- 
fied vision and reconstructive purposes. Fourth, it develops co-operation 
among the various activities. A well-developed system of building and ad- 
ministering the budget leads toward co-operation among the various activ- 
ities. Thus, persons in charge of the business activities learn much about edu- 
cational requirements and similarly members of the educational staff become 
better acquainted with the intricacies of financing activities. Fifth, the budget 
estimates the receipts. A complete budget contains a balanced program for 
receipts. The computing of the proposed revenue arouses in the administra- 
tors a sense of responsibility for suggesting possible sources of income. Sixth, 
the technical function of the budget in the accounting procedure is to author- 
ize expenditures. Serving as the base for accounting control, it supplies 
the initial entries in the account books. These figures are employed in ac- 
counting to check anticipation against actual occurrences. Seventh, the bud- 
get aids in administering the extra-class activities enconomically. The finan- 
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cal forecast aids the extra-class activities in securing full value for each dollar 
cxpended. The lump sum estimate is inadequate and incompatible with 
modern financial theory and practice. A detailed budget will help to promote 
.conomy and efficiency. Eighth, the budget helps to improve accounting pro- 
cedure. Where it is inextricably woven into the accounting system, one finds 
» mutual interdependence. A well-developd budget which has items accur- 
ately classified under appropriate headings calls for the careful setting up of 
sunilar divisions in the accounting books. Detailed classification and allocation 
c! expense items under the appropriate divisions in the budget leads to accur- 
acy in the account form. Ninth, the budget projects the activities into the 
iuture. By planning ahead for a period of twelve months, the budget calls for 
extensive forecast. It is not merely a financial forecast; it involves a forward 
look in building an activity program with all of its ramifications for the 


coming year. 
PLANS OF BUDGET MAKING 

There are two basic methods of allocating funds to the various activities 
included in the budget. One, by a predetermined percentage basis, and the 
other by request from activities based on present needs. Some schools using 
the percentage method have experimented with this plan long enough to have 
worked out a scheme that answers their needs and requires little or no varia- 
tion from year to year. Other schools, where the plan has not been in opera- 
tion long enough to allow the administration to feel that their apportionment 
of funds is final, allow changes to be made during the year. In some schools 
the percentage method is applied only to money derived from the general 
activity fee. Early in the year in schools where this plan is practiced, a given 
proportion of this money is accredited to the various activities. Each organ- 
ization knows in advance, then, approximately how much it can depend 
upon in the way of receipts. Funds derived from other sources, such as gate 
receipts, are placed in a general fund. Organizations which require additional 
money or organizations not provided for in the budget may petition the ad- 
ministration for money from this general fund and requests are acted upon 
according to their merits. 

The “present need” plan is the basis for determining the budget of the 
majority of high schools described in the literature. In this plan each organ- 
ization wishing money from the pupil-activity fund must submit a request 
for a certain amount and give an itemized estimate of how it is to be used. 
The probable income of the year will then be estimated by an average year’s 
income or profit, and the request will be granted in full or in part as the 
administration thinks wise. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both systems of budgeting. 
A percentage system tried out over a period of years and revised to take into 
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account all types of school activities, insures that the smaller or weaker organ- 
ization will secure its share of the funds without having to defend its: /f 
against a larger organization. With the shifting personnel of the budget com- 
mittee, most of whom are inexperienced in budget making, such a plan offers 
an excellent working basis for drawing up the semester budget. When the 
income of the pupil organization, like all other income in hard times, is pro}- 
lematical, a percentage plan of distribution requires all activities to share and 
share alike in the expansion or the curtailment of their programs. 

A grave danger in the percentage plan is that the allotments may conic 
to be regarded as fixed from one year to the next and thus hinder the schoo! 
in initiating new activities or developing those already in existence. A constant 
evaluation of activities must be maintanied and the percentages shifted accord- 
ingly. Emergencies must be provided for by a special item which will take 
care of unforeseen needs. 


Some administrators in small schools say they cannot use the percentage 
plan for such activities as athletics and the school paper. The cost of publish- 
ing a paper and the cost of an inter-school sports program do not decrease 
materially with a decrease in the size of the school. Football activities cannot 
be greatly curtailed in lean years if the school is to compete in this sport with 
its neighbors. There is a minimum of equipment below which the activity 
cannot fall and still function. If these schools are to continue with their inter- 
school sports program, the present-nsed budget must be used unless other 
provisions are made by the Board of Education for equalizing the burden of 
upkeep in large and small schools. Other administrators say that it is the small 
school which most needs a system such as the percentage plan to insure a 
well-balanced activity program. Without some such plan the larger activities 
may entirely crowd out the smaller activities. 


Whatever system or method is used to provide for the financial needs of 
activities in any school, the budgeting of funds offers a splendid opportunity 
for pupils to have a part in the careful evaluation of the place and need of the 
various activities of the school and in the balancing of expenditures against 
receipts in order that the pupil organizations may function within their 
income. 

STEPS IN BUILDING A BUDGET 

There are four basic steps which must be taken in the building of a good 
budget, the first of which is “preparation.” The administration of the school, 
along with the teachers and students, should plan the activity program for 
which the budget estimates are to be made. The students and sponsors of each 
activity should prepare its own budget estimates for the coming school year. 
In doing this, each activity may call a general meeting of all of its members to 
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discuss its budget and to elect a committee to confer with the sponsors in esti- 
mating income and expense of the activity for the coming year, and to draw 
up an itemized budget which will cover this estimate. This part may be sim- 
plified somewhat by making a study of the expenses and income of previous 
vears, taking into consideration the present needs of the activity and the esti- 
mated income for the new school year. When the itemized budget estimate 
of an activity is complete, it should be presented, by the committee, to the 
activity group as a whole for approval. When approved, it should be signed 
by the committee, the officers and the sponsors of the activity. 


The second step in building a budget is that of “presentation” and “adop- 
tion.” The tentative budget of each individual activity should be presented to 
the central budget committee of the school. This committee should be com- 
posed of students and faculty members. If possible, all activities of the school 
should bz represented on this central body. It is the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to keep the total expenditures within the total estimated income. If the 
total request expenditures exceed the estimated income, or if any of the 
requests seem out of line in any other way, it may be necessary to send the 
budgets back to the various organizations for revision. 

When the central budget committee has the total activity budget prepared, 
the officers and the sponsors of the group should sign and send it to the 
principal for his approval. After the principal signs the budget, each activity 
should be notified of its allotment as finally approved. The total budget should 
be published in the school newspaper. 

The third step is that of “administering” the budget. Upon formal adop- 
tion of the budget, its estimates are transferred to the accounting books where 
they become the intial entries. While the budget does not function as a dicta- 
tor, it-does serve as a definite guide for the educational, economical, and effi- 
cient administration of the activity program. 

The fourth step in building a good budget is that of “appraisal.” A good 
system of appraisal will require that periodic reports be made as to the progress 
of the activity and the functioning of the budget. At the close of the fiscal year 
there must be an independent audit of the account and a critical appraisal of 
the administration of the activity program. These will be the two bases on 
which the next year’s budget will be built. 




































WHEN THE BUDGET SHOULD BE BUILT 

If one is to operate a sound program of extra-class activities the schedule 
must be planned a year in advance. Since it is necessary that the program of 
activities be planned before the budget can ,be organized, that the budget be 
set up and adopted before activity tickets or any tickets for admission to activ- 
ities can be sold in the fall, and that one must collect money before he can 
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carry on the activity, it stands to reason that the budget should be complete:! 


not later than the last weeks of school in the spring. 
It should be recognized that good budget building is a process that con- 


tinues throughout the year. As soon as the present budget is adopted it is 
under constant observation and criticism and as its strengths and weakness: , 
are brought to light they should be studiously revised and incorporated into 
the one that is being planned for the following year. 


Frank A. Peake, Principal, Hewitt High School, Trussville, Alabama served 


as a discussant. 


Group XI—French Room 


Cuairman: ]. E. Stonecipher, Director of Secondary Education, Des Moines 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


Do Our Marking and Promotion Policies and Practices 
Need Re-evaluation? 
GLEN F. VARNER 


HE question before this discussion group is: “Do our marking and 


promotion policies and practices need re-evaluation?” I ‘hasten to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. In reality, an affirmative answer is so 
obvious that I do not believe it is so much a question of, “Do these pro- 
cedures need changing?”, as it is a question of, “How can we change them?” 
As background for some of the things I am going to say, I wish to discuss 
briefly the educational philosophy which is the basis for the needed changes. 

Recently there has been a great surge of interest and study in the de- 
velopment of a new philosophy of education. The new philosophy which 
has evolved is a complete reversal from the old philosophy. Previously, we 
considered high schools to be selective—we expected pupils to meet certain 
standards (often influenced by college-entrance requirement) or to drop out 
of school. Nearly all the statements of philosophy recently made by national, 
state, and local educational groups have one thing in common—they nearly 
all state in one form or another that a function of secondary education is to 
provide a full high-school education for all non-institutionalized youth of 
high-school age. This phase of the new philosophy is now quite generally 
accepted in theory, although our practices needed to implement the philoso- 
phy are yet quite imperfect. 

The task of the present generation of school principals, administrators 
and teachers is to make the transition from the old type of high school to 


Glenn F. Varner is Director of Secondary Education in the St. Paul Public Schools, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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te mew type which carries out the new philosophy. In order to bring 
aout this transition, three main steps are necessary: 

1, Our philosophy must be accepted by all—not only by administrators 
and principals, but by classroom teachers. Teachers must not only 
learn to say the words, but they must also learn to do the deeds 
which are necessary. 

2. Our curriculum must be revised to provide worth-while educational 
experiences for all degrees of ability and interest. 

3. Our procedures for administering our high schools must be changed. 
By this I mean our marking systems, our use of failing grades, our 
set curriculums, our set standards for all, our eligibility rules for 
athletics, our honor rolls, honor clubs, and honor societies, and other 
procedures which contribute to the squeeze-out of low-ability pupils 
from school. 

Considerable progress has been made in the first two steps which I 
have enumerated. Although our new philosophy is functioning imperfectly, 
nevertheless a large amount of interest and work have gone into its develop- 
ment. Curriculum revision at the present time is a major field of interest to 
secondary-school people. State departments and local school departments 
have organized curriculum committees and curriculum departments and 
have appointed curriculum supervisors or consultants; and nearly every 
publication dealing with secondary-school affairs devotes a considerable share 
of its space to changes in curriculum. 

Of the three steps which I have enumerated, the third step—changes in 
procedures—is the neglected phase. This is unfortunate since a successful 
transition from the old type of high school to the new type is impossible 
without radical changes in these procedures. 

DROP-OUT STATISTICS 

At present we are a long way from fulfilling our stated objective of 
education for all normal youth of high-school age. In the March, 1948, issue 
of the BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL AsSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS, page 233, Galen Jones gives some figures on the holding power of sec- 
ondary schools in the United States. Between the years 1920 and 1930, the 
number of fifth graders who stayed on to complete the twelfth grade increased 
87 per cent. For a. similar 10-year period, between 1934 and 1944, the number 
of fifth graders who completed the twelfth grade increased by only 8 per cent. 
For the year 1944, which is the last year given, only 50 per cent of those 
in the fifth grade went on to complete ghe twelfth grade. He further 
states that at no time have we had more than 73 per cent of our youth of 


high-school age in our high schools. 
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REASONS FOR HEAVY DROP-OUT 

The reasons for the heavy drop-out from high school are confusing and 

controversial, and many reasons are given; such as, the economic status of 

the family, economic conditions in the country, lack of pupil interest, lack 

of vocational courses, excessive school fees and other costs, and lack of 
strong moral fibre of our youth. 


I do not believe that any of the reasons ordinarily given are major 
reasons, although some of them are contributory. I believe the main reason 
is in our procedures—marking systems, use of failing grades, etc. We have 
set up practices which bring about the elimination of pupils from high 
school. We have set up consciously or unconsciously a system of selecting 
the better students for education and rejecting the weak ones, thus estab- 
lishing a scholastic squeeze-out. I will briefly describe some of the factors 
which are the causes of elimination from high school: 


1. Our Marking System 

Our present marking system consists of set standards for all. The 
bright are encouraged by receiving high marks and scholastic honors; while 
we give low marks or failing marks to the dull and use these marks in 
numerous ways to discourage the low-ability pupil and to bring about his 
elimination trom high school. Generally our marking systems are rough 
ratings of intelligence and personality adjustment, and what we accomplish 
by the use of these marking systems does not correspond with our phil- 
osophy. 


2. The Percentage of Failure 

The use of failing marks, which is part of our standard marking sys- 
tem, is the one factor which is most insignificant in the process of elimination. 
After a pupil has received about 35 per cent failing marks in high school, 
his elimination is practically assured. As long as we continue the practice 
of giving failing marks, we will have resulting elimination from those 
failing marks. Roughly, the formula for elimination is 24% times the per- 
centage of failure, plus 10. Naturally this formula varies depending upon 
other factors. 


3. Set Subject Matter with Set Standards 

The crucial subjects which are most influential in the scholastic 
squeeze-out are required subjects for the first two years of high school; 
for example, English 9 and 10, world history, algebra, and in some cases 
bookkeeping and languages. These subjects, when they are set requirements 
for all, and when they are taught with set standards, are the direct cause 
of the elimination of a large number of 16-year-old pupils from high school. 
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4. The Bright Are Accepted; the Dull Are Rejected 

We harass the dull pupils and thus eliminate them. Through our 
marking systems and the use of failing grades, we make our high schools 
selective for pupils of better than average. mentality. The bright are en- 
couraged and the dull are discouraged through honor rolls, honor societies 
and honor groups, and scholastic requirements for membership in literary 
clubs, dramatic clubs, science clubs, etc. Participation in athletics is denied 
those who are low in marks and probably in mentality. 

Marks are used as a basis for excusing pupils early in the day for 
work, for field trips, for Christmas vacation jobs, for participation in class 
plays, musical periormances, etc. In other word:,:a large section of our 
student body—those of lower ability—are denied participation in the 
very things which encourage them to stay in school. Further, pupils of low 
ability are penalized by the necessity for taking summer-school work to 
make up their subjects, an extra year in school, detention after school 
because of poor scholarship, notes to parents, interview with parents, etc. 

ELIMINATION IS CONTROLLABLE 

From my study of the situation, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
there are three theses which can be successfully defended: 

Thesis 1. As long as the practices which I have described continue, we 
cannot expect to materially increase the holding power of the 
high schools by means of curriculum revision, core curriculum, 
integration, suitable course offerings, or any other manipulation 
of the curriculum. 

Thesis 2. No real progress can be made until we secondary-school people 
accept responsibility for the situation—until we quit blaming our 
excessive drop-outs onto economic conditions, efc., etc., and get 
down to work on the real issues involved. 

Thesis 3. The percentage of elimination is a controllable factor. We can, 

by means of our procedures set any percentage of holding power 

we want between 25 per cent and 90 per cent. 

I would like to illustrate this point by converse proceedings. 
Suppose we decided that in a certain school too many pupils of 
inferior ability are graduating and we decide to reduce the num- 
ber of graduates to 50 per cent of those who enter. How would 
we proceed? First, we would take into consideration the school 
tenacity of the community. In some neighborhoods, it is easier to 
bring about a higher elimination than it is in others, depending 
upon the economic status of the community and other factors. 
Second, having judged the difficulty of the task for a given com- 
munity, we would proceed to do the following things: 
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. Base our philosophy upon the belief that high-school pupils should meet cer- 
tain standards before graduation, and that those who cannot meet these stand- 
ards are better off out of school. 

. Keep our standard marking system in operation with no change. 

. Set an appropriate percentage of failure to be used by the teachers. This per- 
centage should roughly fit the following formula: two and one-half times the 
percentage of failures, plus 10. This formula of course will vary some with the 
school tenacity of the community. 


d. Hire some conscientious, righteous, hard-working, drill-type English teachers. 


° 


=_ 


" 


tl 


. Get some equally tough history teachers, especially world history teachers. 


. Set minimum requirements in English and other required subjects that are too 


high for the lowest quarter of the students in any successive year of high-school 
work. 
Rigidly enforce eligibility rules for athletics, for membership in clubs, parti- 
cipation in various school activities, etc. 
. Hire a hard-boiled principal and assistant principal to handle the numerous 
discipline cases which our procedures produce. 
The above described procedures are the factors which control elimination. By 
ieir rigid use large numbers of pupils can be squeezed out of school. Many high 


schools are using these procedures without realizing that lack of holding power 


is the direct result. 


( 
really 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM 
In the other hand, if we want to develop high schools which will 
retain pupils, we must reverse many of the above-described pro- 


cedures, as follows: 
1. Educate teachers in our change in philosophy—get teachers to ac- 


cept responsibility for all pupils. Convince them that the things that I 
have described as causing drop-outs are real. Do this by studies of 
percentages of failures and mental ratings of failing pupils, studies 
of drop-outs in relation to their mentality and scholastic success, etc. 


2. Change our marking systems from the basis of set standards for 


all to a basis of achievement as related to ability, or marking on the 
basis of progress made, rather than actual achievement. 


2 Reduce or eliminate failing grades. Do this by replacing the use of 


failing grades with remedial procedures. 


4. Establish differentiated courses of study in terms of ability, such as 


remedial reading courses for slow readers, simplified mathematics, 
courses for noncollege pupils, and a great variety of others. 


5. Develop a complete guidance program for the guidance of pupils 


I 


into courses where the subject matter fits their needs and abilities. 
CONCLUSION ' 
n conclusion, I would like to say that the need for complete revision 


of procedures in our secondary schools is real and pressing. The handicaps 
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to such a revision are numerous and hard to overcome, but not insur- 
mountable. I believe the problem is clear; the solution is possible. What we 
need is bold aggressive action on the part of those in charge of secondary 
education, and the solution is forthcoming. 


Do Our Marking and Promotion Policies and Practices 
Need Re-evaluation? 
LEMUEL R. JOHNSTON 


HE question I wish to consider is whether our fnarking and reporting 

practices need revision. That is, do we move on to new practices of mark- 
ing and reporting, keep our present system, or abandon all attempts whatso- 
ever. If we do other than keep our present system of marking and reporting, 
it is because we know what is better than that which we are now doing. If we 
remain where we are, it is because we don’t know what to do that is better, 
and, being aware of the complexities of human personality, we dare not reck- 
lessly experiment with so delicate a thing. 

Included in our consideration of these choices is the knowledge that mark- 
ing and reporting are vastly more than the issuance of a ticket enabling a 
pupil to go from one course to another. If marks could be reduced to a purely 
clerical procedure, wholly divorced from tensions, fears, pressures on pupils, 
parents, teachers, then our task as administrators would be simple. But this 
problem, being no less complex than any other met by administrators, has no 
convenient boundaries. The psychological implications, the interpretation of 
the true meaning of marks, the present understanding of the effects of report 
cards, all are confounding factors. 


The only major improvement in marking and reporting practices at the 
secondary level has been the replacing of the percentage plan by a five-point 
scale. Usually it has been expressed by the symbols A B C D F. This develop- 
ment came mainly because it could be demonstrated that no one could mark 
so accurately that one student would receive 71, another 69, and another 72 
on the same test unless that which was tested was purely factual information. 


Besides roughly correcting this deficiency the symbols A B C D F as 
translated into language brought the evaluation of a pupil’s work in school 
much in line with practice in life in general. In the main, the symbols have 
been translated into excellent, good, average, poor, and failure. Now that is 
much what we are doing all the time. We say of an individual, “He is an ex- 
cellent doctor or lawyer or mechanic or he is about average”; or again, when 


| Lemuel R. Johnston is Principal of the Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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we say, “It is an excellent, good, average, etc. piece of work.” Thus, before 
deciding on some new venture in the system of marking and reporting, let us 
look critically at what we have. 

Obviously, when a teacher at the end of six weeks takes a look at all that 
a pupil has done and gives the pupil a B, the teacher is saying, “You did good 
work.” There is, admittedly, no attempt to say what achievement or growth 
(if the teacher thinks in terms of growth) has taken place. The “B” is the 
net result of many judgments which the teacher has been making during the 
marking period. It may be colored by some judgments made during previous 
marking periods. Probably it should be. When we have formed an estimate 
of a person, we usually cling to it for some time even though we may be 
wrong. That is life. Life, we believe, is what we are training young people 
to live. 

Furthermore, it can be pointed out that when a teacher gives a mark on 
the five-point scale, for example a “C”, no one else knows on what basis the 
mark is given. Is it based on a standard norm, on a comparison to those in the 
group, or is it a judgment on the basis of the pupil’s own ability to achieve? 
While these three bases are possible, my opinion is that most marks, as given, 
represent a comparison to the work of others in the group. Our evaluations 
are relative. A race horse trotting with plow horses may appear to be phe- 
nomenal but, with his kind, he may be below average. A race horse, however, 
should not be grouped with plow horses. To compare one to the other gives 
no useful evaluation of either. 

It further may be argued that, even if one knew upon which basis a mark 
were predicated, it still would not be known what the mark revealed in each 
of two schools. In one, the learning experiences may be very restricted and 
narrow, representing an “erudition” type of approach. In another, the experi- 
ences a pupil has had may be in line with the best psychological principles. 


THE GREELEY EXPERIMENT 
William L. Wrinkle, in his book Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices, Rinehart Company, Inc., describes painstaking effort by himself and 
the staff of the College High School at Greeley, Colorado. This school, using 
as nearly as possible the techniques of clinical research, devoted ten years or 
more to the problem of improving marking and reporting practices. It de- 
scribes the kind of educational research which must take place if we are to 
improve our present practices. Whether or not you agree with Dr. Wrinkle 
(and he is the first to invite your disagreement) you will acknowledge the 
importance of the data that the Greeley experiment provides. So important 
is it, that its absorption is, I believe, prerequisite to any effort to improve 
marking and reporting practices. 
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It is not my intention to make a critical appraisal of this outstanding 
document. But I do wish to make some comments to stimulate thinking. As 
educators we are too prone to go chasing after whatever rabbit jumps up 
and, more especially so, if a few of our fellows have already begun the chase. 

The gist of the Greeley experiment is summed up in the statement that: 
“Over the next ten years we made almost every mistake a school could make 
in our efforts to improve our marking and reporting practices. In rapid suc- 
cession we developed and discarded innumerable detailed evaluation report 
forms, check lists and scale-type reports. We juggled symbols—SU, HSU, 
HML, and others. We accumulated thick files of anecdotal records. We tried 
informal-letter reports. For a time we abandoned all forms of written report- 
ing and substituted parent-teacher conferences. We constructed elaborate 
cumulative record forms. We emphasized student self-evaluation. We devel- 
oped still other detailed report forms. And in every direction we went we 
came out at the same spot. If it was good, it took too much time; it wasn’t 
practical: it wouldn’t work in the public schools. And our job as a research- 
laboratory school was to work out not only something we could use; it had 
to be equally useful for Yuma or Yampa or Teaneck or Tacoma.” 

In this brief paragraph is stated the problem for the public school, to wit: 
when we do change our marking and reporting practices, the result must be 
practical; it must work. 

Quoting further, Wrinkle says, “Finally, almost ten years later, we dis- 
covered that ave couldn’t report intelligently unless we first evaluated intelli- 
gently, and that we couldn’t evaluate intelligently unless we knew what we 
were trying to do.” * Further on, he states significantly, “You should not ex- 
pect to turn to the last chapter of this book and find the perfect report form. 
It won't be there. I have never seen one and I am sure you haven't. I doubt if 
there is one. For what might be good in one school might not be good in an- 
other. Each school has to work out its own forms and practices (italics mine) 
on the basis of its own objectives, its own philosophy, and its own staff. The 
purpose of this book is to help you work out your own answers, develop 
your own forms and practices, and avoid making the mistakes we and other 
schools have made in trying to improve marking and reporting practices. If it 
does these things, it will have served its purpose.” * In this last statement Dr. 
Wrinkle is certainly on sound ground. The total impact of his book should 
convince the most skeptical that any change which in nature is essentially 
different from a five-point scale represented by the symbols A B C D F 
is a major educational undertaking. Dr. Wrinkle closes his book by saying 
that, “As a result of these studies involving teachers, students, and parents, the 


1 Improving Marking and Reporting Practices, Wrinkle, page 3. 
2 Ibid., page 3. 
8 Jbid., page 4. 
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changes indicated were made in the use of the 1944 report forms. That the 
form has now been in use for three years with only minor modification may 
be taken as indicating that we had finally come close to the solution of our 


”4 


problem. 
Do you wonder, then, that I say: “Advance with caution”? 
The form in use at Greeley is too comprehensive to reproduce here. It 
has three major divisions. In division one, the teacher evaluates the student 
on twelve general objectives. The first one of the twelve is set up as follows: 


He directs his individual activities effectively. 
( ) begins work promptly ( ) makes good use of time ( ) requires 
minimum of supervision ( ) does more than the least that will be accepted 
( ) meets responsibilities promptly. 

The symbols used for the evaluation are: O—outstanding; S—satisfac- 
tory; N—needs to make improvement; U—unsatisfactory; X—insufficient 


evidence or does not apply. 
The second division deals with specific objectives. They are put down 


in this manner: 
eeeeeeee-Detter than ............ consistent with ............ poorer than what reasonably might 


have been expected of him in terms of his background and ability. 
saan such that full credit is not recommended on administrative records. 
such that he cannot be recommended for admission to college courses or train- 


ing programs to which this course is prerequisite. 
The third section states: “This section is for record purposes and is to be 
detached before the report is issued to the student or his parents.” 


It has this design: 


Actual Achievement 

ecsneeal outstanding __...........above average _ ............average __............below average 
onan very poor 

Expected Achievement 

sostonslicnad outstanding __............above average _............average _............below average 


The foregoing gives some idea of the nature and scope of the marking 
and reporting practices which have been in use at the College High School 
for three years prior to 1947—the date of publication of the book. It is interest- 
ing to note that parents, although it was not intended for their use, requested 
the third section! our old friends of the five-point scale: A B C D F. Appar- 
ently, it seems that these old friends are a life raft in a sea of uncertainty. 


WHY GIVE MARKS? 
At this point it might very well be asked: “Why give marks anyway?” 
It is a good question. I have found no one who knows what marks do to the 
personality of a pupil. There seems to be a lurking suspicion that, in actuality, 
marks are a positive detriment to the best development of a growing person. 


4 Ibid., page 114. 
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Many teachers feel that, too often, a pupil simply works for marks or evaluates 
marks as the major objective in education. Parents, since marks exist, place 
importance upon them. Often a parent’s ego is inflated or deflated by the 
marks their children earn. We know that many pupils live under far too much 
pressure because of marks. Marks and the everlasting report card, too fre- 
quently are used by school people as clubs over the heads of pupils. 

In passing, it may be remarked that teachers, as a group, earned fairly 
respectable marks as students and, hence, received a certain kind of satisfac- 
tion from the scheme. Had the teachers come from the lower 50% with 
marks mostly on the lower end of the scale, their enthusiasm for marks might 
not be so great. The fact that teachers, as a rule, have high academic ability 
and that they come largely from the middle class may be having a tremen- 
dous influence on the nature of the curriculum. 

I have a partial conviction, and sometimes I feel that it is much more 
than partial, that learning would be improved if marks were eliminated alto- 
gether. I feel that society might be improved thereby because there would 
probably be fewer frustrated people. But that we have reached the point 
where elimination of marks is practical and possible, I seriously doubt. When 
we reach that objective, it will be by degrees because it is by degrees that 
people will develop an appreciation of education as growth. 

At present, however, the school, a supplementary agency assisting other 
agencies helping young people grow into effective persons, must continue 
to give evaluations in terms that people understand and accept. It seems 
strange to me, however, that a supplementary agency feels the need to do this 
even though, on a substantial part of the curriculum—the extra-curriculum— 
it has not initiated such a practice. Often I find that parents seem to under- 
stand better the report card which isn’t sent home than the report card 
which is sent. Many times a parent has expressed delight over the contribu- 
tion that a certain activity makes to his child’s happiness and growth. No 
mark was sent home to reveal this growth. The parent sees for himself what 
is happening—he evaluates—he is satisfied. Some progress, at least, seems to 
have taken place. But note, it is the effect of the learning experience which 
tells the story. 

It is said that we must keep in contact with the home. I doubt if this is a 
valid statement, if by it is meant that report cards should be sent home con- 
taining some kind of marks. I have a notion that, eventually, though not 
now, parents will be glad to be rid of marks. In too many cases the parents 
are the people who suffer and worry. When all is said and done, about 60 or 
70 per cent of all marks given are not the kind that cause either parents or 
students to get truly excited. Perhaps marking and reporting should be a two- 
way proposition. It would be interesting to have parents evaluate their chil- 
dren’s progress. When parents bring their children to the kindergarten, they 
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don’t come with nice report cards for the teacher, revealing the educational 
achievement through the first five years. And this period educationally, mind 
you, is no doubt the most important five years the person will ever live. I 
doubt if we shall ever have an opportunity to conduct so interesting an ex- 
periment as a parent’s evaluation of his child. I do know, however, that when 
a parent is aroused, he frequently makes such evaluations—and to the teach- 
er. Post-report card conferences confirm this. 

I doubt if the school need worry about losing contact with parents if 
boys and girls are experiencing learning activities which help them to grow 
into personable adults and effective, participating citizens. There are numer- 
ous ways of keeping school and parents together. All of us know them. 

No doubt, in a sense, marks for many (both pupils and teachers) are a 
motivating force of a kind. They provide a sense of security. Pupils like to 
know where they stand. Teachers want definiteness in their work. But it is 
doubtful if marks act as a motivating influence in those experiences which 
are challenging and to which the pupil gives himself because he sees sense 
and purpose in the enterprise. Marks, too frequently, are concerned with much 
that is unimportant. But this is not to say that, until we are more certain of 
our next step, we should abandon marks. 

I doubt, moreover, if it necessarily follows that, if we know what we are 
trying to do, we can evaluate results. No doubt this can be done in the manu- 
facture of automobiles but I seriously doubt if it is true in the matter of 
evaluating growth taking place in a human being. As a matter of fact, it 
would appear that the more nearly learning is based on the concept of growth, 
the more difficult it would be to give a true evaluation of growth. 

Who can define the process with any degree of certainty by which a 
human being becomes a creature whose actions are predicated upon a healthy 
concern for the rights, privileges, and progress of his fellows? And even if 
the process could be defined, who could tell with any exactness the degree 
to which a given pupil had attained the desired behavior? It would, no doubt, 
be well beyond school days before any true evaluation could be made. 

Whatever behaviours, general or specific, are selected for evaluation— 
say for example a dozen, there are no doubt a hundred more which are not 
appraised. It is the synthesis of all—100% of them—that is important. The 
chances are that the pupil shows a new synthesis with each new experience. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if, by evaluating some of the parts, we can know 
very much about the whole. For the whole is more than any of, or even than 
the sum of, its parts. The “whole” in the sense of personality, is the integrated 
synthesis of its parts. For example, in the general objective given in Dr. 
Wrinkle’s Report Card Form mentioned previously, “he (the student) 
directs his individual activities effectively’—is not easy to evaluate. What is 
effective for one is not effective for another. In considering one of the sub- 
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heads “begins work promptly”—I have seen many students and many people 
demonstrate a weakness by beginning work promptly. Promptness may de- 
pend upon the nature of the activitiy. 

Considering another sub-head “makes good use of his time”—what 
would be making good use of time for one person would certainly not be 
good use of time for another. Furthermore, how is a teacher with 100 to 150 
or more pupils going to know what is good use of time for so many pupils? 
No one is so wise, and much harm can be done by appearing to be or by acting 
wiser than one really is. 

Another sub-head is “meets responsibilities promptly.’ 
knows enough to make evaluations on this for a wide range of students? A 
responsibility is often best met when nothing seems to be done. And, some- 
times, it is best met when nothing is ever done, regardless of what those 


’ 


Again, who 


passing judgment may think. 

If we aren’t careful, we may turn out pupils who do a certain amount 
of pretending or who practice forms of behavior that are out of harmony 
with their true natures. Instead of developing well-integrated people we could 
very well be encouraging growth toward divided personalities. 

In the second division of the report, suppose the teacher checks in the 
space before the statement “poorer than what reasonably might have been 
expected of him in terms of his background and ability.” Frequently it is not 
possible to know the background. Often what appears on the surface as a good 
or excellent background may, in reality, be a very poor one. Isn’t what a teach- 
er sees but a very small part of the total? Furthermore, a pupil is vastly more 
than an estimate of his background plus a score on an intelligence test. What 
can be expected of him is in terms of these plus attitudes, health, ambition, 
purpose, metabolism, and a host of other factors, of many of which, I’m sure 
we are all woefully unaware. 

However, Dr. Wrinkle in this section does point up a problem to which 
no satisfactory solution has been found, namely, is a sixty per cent perform- 
ance by a pupil with an I. Q. of 70 equivalent to a sixty per cent performance 
by a pup: with an I. Q. of 120? Whether or not the solution to this problem 
inheres in any scheme of marking is exceedingly doubtful. 

In the third section of the Greeley report card we are, in essence, back to 
our old friends, Outstanding, Above Average, Average, Below Average, Very 
Poor—a five-point scale. Inaccurate as these evaluations may be, they are 
probably nearer the truth than that which was attempted in sections one and 


two of the Report Card. 


THE FIVE-POINT SCALE 

! make no claim that the five-point scale gives an accurate picture of 
growth. Further, it is usually not known on what basis the mark is given 
although probably, in most cases, it is given on the basis of comparison with 
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others in the class. But letters representing a five-point scale are about as 
simple and as easy to handle as any system of marking can be and still be a 
system. 

This brings me back to about where I began. If we must have marks, 
let’s keep the plan as simple as possible. The five-point scale, translated into 
excellent, good, average, poor, and failure, is in harmony with evaluations 
made throughout life. The scheme at least accustoms the pupils to about what 
he will encounter all through life. The focus is on the totality of the pupil in 
the totality of his school experiences. It tends to be in harmony with the psy- 
chology which says that “it is the total personality reacting in every situation, 
however simple, however complex.” 

So, until more light shines upon the problem, I shall be more interested 
in directing the energies of a staff to organizing learning in such ways that 
slow learners, average learners, and able learners can have those experiences 
which show promise in leading to well-integrated, wholesome, and effective 
persons on the one hand and effective, participating citizens on the other. 
In doing this, I doubt if I should be too concerned about sreennianianng 


schemes of marking and of reporting to parents. 


R. A. Beck, Principal, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
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tional Institutions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, served as 
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’ The courses listed under the program deal with 
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contemporary public policy, recent political history, administrative policy 
formulation and execution, institutional change and public policy, main cur- 
rents in economic thought, and labor in America. 
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School enrollment this yeat................--+ 
Membership fee enclosed....................... 


Date............ Principal 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils will be held in the Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20-22, 1949, 
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State High-School Principals Organizations 
Affiliated with the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Assn. of Sec.-Sch. : 
W. L. Spencer, State Supv. of Instruction 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Arizona High-School Prin. Assn. 

H. A. HENDERSON, 
Snowflake, Ariz., H. S. 

Arkansas Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 

M. Justus Mattock, East Side Jr. H. S. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

California Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Admrs. 

H. B. Brooxs, Geo. Wash. Jr. H. S. 
Long Beach, California 

Colorado Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Admrs. 
Samuet C. Gates, State Col. of Educ. 
Greeley, Colorado 

Connecticut High School Prin. Assn. 
Raymonp CuaFtin, Danbury, Conn., H.S. 

Delaware Assn. of Sch. Admrs. 

Joun SHILLING, Asst. Supt. Sec.-Sch. 
Dover, Delaware 

Florida Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

E. B. Henperson, Executive Secretary 
Florida Ed. Assn., Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Prin. Assn. 

T. W. Manter, Moultrie, Georgia, H.S. 

Idaho State Representative S 
G. H. Fretps, Boise, Idaho, Sr. High Sch. 

Illinois Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 

F. M. Peterson, Pekin, Ill., High School 

Indiana Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

O. L. Van Horn, Beech Grove, Ind., H.S. 

Iowa Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

Detmer Battricx, Callahan Jr. H. S. 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Kansas Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

G. E. Burnette, Manhattan, Kan., Jr.H.S. 

Kentucky Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

S. V. Nog, Reuben Post Halleck Hall 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Louisiana Prin. Assn. 

C. V. Exxison, Noble, La., High School 

Maine Assn. of Prin. of Sec. Sch. 

P. A. Annas, State Dir. of Sec. Educ. 
Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
Netson F. Hurtey, Sr.-Jr. High School 
Sparrows Point, Maryland 

Massachusetts High-School Prin. Assn. 
F. H. Prerce, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Mass. 
F, J. Cavanacu, Saxonville Jr. H. S. 
Framingham, Massachusetts 

Michigan Sec.-Sch. Assn. 

E. S. Toomas, Kalamazoo, Mich., H. S. 

Minnesota Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

M. H. Kuuiman, Jr.-Sr. High Schoo] 
Edina, Minnesota 

Mississippi Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

L. M. Sms, Enochs Jr. High School 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Missouri Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

Bernarp A. Scumirz, Hickman H. S. 
Columbia, Missouri 

Montana Assn. of Sch. Admrs. 

Harry A. Ross, Supt. of Schools 
Butte, Montana 

Nebraska Dept. of Supt. and Prin. 

R. C. ANDERSEN, Supt. of Schools 
Madison, Nebraska 

New Hampshire Headmasters Assn. 

J. H. Moony, Lebanon, N. H., H. S. 


New Jersey Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 

G. H. Nicuotts, Bound Brook, N.J., H.S. 

New Mexico Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

R. R. Lewis, Deming, N. M., HLS. 

New York State Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
M. M. Manspercer, Jr.-Sr. High School 
Freeport, New York 

New York City High-School Prin. Assns, 
Suzette Burns, (Jr. High Schools) 

Jr. H. S. 136, New York, N. Y. 
Vincent McGarrety, (Sr. High Schools) 
H. S. of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina City Prin. Assn. 

J. E. Huneycutt, Supt. of Schools 
Rockingham, North Carolina 

North Dakota Prin. Assn. 

C. W. Lerrur, Bismarck, N. D., H. S. 

Ohio High-School Prin. Assn. 

Joun O. Fry, Hamilton, Ohio, H.S. 

Oklahoma Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 

F. R. Born, Central High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon High-School Prin. Assn. 

C. E. Rosinson, State Dir. of Sec. Educ. 
Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

J. E. Nancarrow, Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 
Tso:tas F, McGovern, High School 
North Providence, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Dept. of Sec. Prin. 

J. M. Brice, Easley, S. C., High School 

South Dakota Executive Assn. 

LeRoy Ne tson, Supt. of Schools, 
Elk Point, South Dakota 

Tennessee Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
Howarp Kirksey, H. S. Supv. 

Mid. Tenn. St. Col., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Texas Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

W. I. Stevenson, Milby Sr. H. S. 
Houston, Texas 

Utah Sec.-Sch. Prin. Assn. 

V. L. Hatz, Act. State Dir. of Sec. Ed. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont Headmasters Club 
J. A. Wicein, Brattleboro, Vt., H. S. 

Virginia Dept. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

C. M. Busstncer, Wytheville, Va., H. S. 

Washington High-School Prin. Assn. 

E. F. Sayre, Asst. Supt. of Sch. 
Mt. Vernon, Washington 
West Virginia High-School Prin. Conference 
V. Jorpan, Teacher-Training H. S. 
Institute, West Virginia 
West Virginia Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
P. E. Kine, Triadelphia H. S. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wisconsin Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

Crype Suezps, Beaver Dam, Wis., H. S. 

Wyoming Assn. of Sec.-Sch. Prin. 

S. R. Crarx, Sheridan, Wyoming, H. S. 

D. C. Assn. of Sec.-Sch. (Div. 1-9) 

KeitH Jounson, Head, Science Dept. 
Woodrow Wilson H.S., Washington, D.C. 

D. C. hy ey Prin. Assn. (Div. 10-13) 
H. A. Haynes, Franklin Adm. Bldg. 
Washigton, D. C. 

E. J. Eowarps (Jr. H.S.), Turner Jr.H.S. 
Washington, D. C. 










































MAGRUDER’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 
New material on 450 pages and a new 
chapter on the United Nations. The 


WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


EBRBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the 
above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign gov- 
ernments and their problems. TESTS 

with Teachers’ Manual. 


ZUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and 
sp reciate the democratic way of life. 

RKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


xZUGEES 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
A chronological history, bringing events 
down to the present day, combined with 
a unit study of American institutions. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ 

MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
The national leader. Written from the 
American point of view, it makes world 
history most significant and purposeful 
in relation to present events. WORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE 
A complete American history for high- 
school seniors. WORKBOOK with 
Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


An up-to-date textbook on problems of 
democracy. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Global and Polar Projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


PORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, includ- 
ing an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


Education For World Peace 


Long “go Pasteur wrote: ‘I hold the unconquerable belief that Science and Peace will 

triumph over Ignorance and War, that Nations will come together, not to destroy bu 

to construct, and that the future belongs to those who accomplish most for humanity. 

The following books will help in the triumph over ignorance and war. All are of handy 
size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and accurate color. 


MEADZ’S 
BETTER ENGLISH I, I, If, AND 1 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for tl 
high school. Teachers’ Manuals, 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation ths 
other books in General Science, Ne 
Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, a1 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD, REVELEY, DODGE’! 

ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
For years the national leader in Biolog 
in the previous edition. Now comple 
with new discoveries. WORKBOO! 
Tests, and Teachers’ Marual. The mo: 
colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLESR, AND BAEEE 
BLEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the many important recent di: 
coveries in Physics. Glossary availabl 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


mancocn, S0m6m, WaITEITs 


brings home to everyone the vital an 
basic services of Chemistry. New 


tion. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A complete composite course in Hom 
Economics covering every aspect of th 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S 
POODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New data on nutrition, new sections o 
pressure cooking, kitchen safety, an 
methods of quick-freezing foods, Nev 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMSETI( 
With practical applications, coverin; 
a wide field of the pupils’ interests. 
Answer Book. 

BDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GHOMETRY 

for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils fo 
the technical mathematics required to 
day. New Algebras and Geometries. 

WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the 
good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk 
formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


—____ALLYN AND BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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